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AMERICA'S 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 

XXI 

THE OYIL WAR—NEUTRALITY 

THE United States at the outbreak of its epochal Civil 
War in 1861 was at peace with all the outside world and 
was nominally on terms of friendship with all nations. Various 
circumstances caused that friendship to be, however, 8(nnewhat 
less real than apparent, and there can be little doubt that some 
powers from the beginning looked upon the conflict among the 
States with indifference, while some would have been pleased to 
see the Southern Confederacy successful and the Union therefore 
dissolved. On the European continent the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848 were still fresh in mind, and there was among the 
upholders of absolutism strong resentment against the United 
States for the is^ympathy which it had manifested toward them 
and for the asylum which it had given to innumerable political 
refugees; indeed, for the asylum which it was giving to those 
who in exile were stUl plotting or agitating against the regime 
from which they had fled. This feeling was strong in Austria 
because of the attitude of the United States toward Kossuth and 
the Hungarian rebellion, and also because of the sympathy which 
had been manifested here with Garibaldi and the Italian revolt 
against Austrian domination. It was perceptible in many other 
parts of the Continent, and was coupled with a willingness if 
not a desire to see republicanism fail in America in order that 
it might be discouraged and averted in Europe. In France the 
usurping emperor and his court were at heart hostile to the 
United States for many reasons— because of the Hawaiian epi- 
sode, because of French designs upon Mexico which could hope 

to succeed only through the fall of the United States, and because 
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of the natural hatred wHich the treacherous aflsafirin of one re- 
public feels for another republic. Among Frenchmen, however, 
the United States had many warm friends; especially among the 
opponents of the emperor. In Russia there was little friendship 
\ for us, save for the sake of differing from the powers which had 
lately beaten her in the Crimean War and of furthering a des- 
perate design of wreaking revenge upon at least one of them. 
In Great Britain there wai9 a marked division of sentiment. The 
friction over Hawaii and over Central American affairs had un- 
doubtedly caused some animosity toward us, and the spirit of 
commercial rivalry exerted an influence in the same direction. 
A large proportion of the people, however, moving even then 
toward that practical democracy which now dominates the king- 
dom, were cordial and sympathetic, and in their desire to see 
it make republicanism successful they hoped for the maintenance 
of the Federal Union. 

In the latter part of 1860 and the beginning of 1861, when 
secession was merely threatened and voted, but was not yet sup- 
ported by any overt acts, the tone of Europe was largely unfa- 
vorable to it and friendly to the Federal Gk)vemment. That was 
chiefly because of hatred of revolutions and an unwillingness to 
encourage the spirit of insurrection against an established gov- 
ernment in any country. It was not that they disliked America 
less but that they disliked revolutions more. The motive was 
similar to that which had a dozen years before prompted Russia 
to send an army to the assistance of Austria against the Hun- 
garians. In November, 1860, the British foreign secretary. Lord 
John Russell (afterward Earl Russell), communicated to Lord 
Lyons, the British minister at Washington, the '' concern '' with 
which the queen regarded the '* danger of secession"; and in 
March following he expressed himself much more forcibly and 
elaborately to the same effect. The latter utterance was in reply 
to a circular letter which the secretary of state at the end of 
Buchanan's administration, Jeremiah Black, had sent to Amer- 
ican ministers in Europe, directing them to ''ask of all foreign 
powers that they should take no steps which may tend to encour- 
age the revolutionary movements of the seceding States." The 
British foreign secretary replied that, "even if the Government 
of the United States had been willing to acknowledge the sepa- 
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ration of the seceding States as founded in right, her Majesty's 
government would have seen with great concern the dissolution 
of the Union which bound together the members of the American 
republic; that the opposition of the Government of the United 
States to any such separation and the denial by them of its legal- 
ity would make her Majesty's government very reluctant to take 
any step which might encourage or sanction th^ separation ; that, 
however, it was impossible to state in what shape the question 
might present itself, nor was it in his power to bind the British 
government to any particular course of conduct in cases of which 
the circumstances and the significance were at present unknown." 

There is no doubt that a most unfortunate impression was 
created in England, and probably elsewhere in Euroi)e, by the 
halting and pusillanimous course of the Buchanan government 
between the time of the election of Lincoln in November, 1860, 
and his inauguration in March, 1861. In his last annual mes- 
sage to Congress in December, Buchanan denied, it is true, the 
right of States to secede from the Union. But in the same docu- 
ment he proceeded at still greater length to argue that the Fed- 
eral (Government had no right to coerce a State — ^that is, to pre- 
vent it from seceding. Later, when an armed conflict between 
the South Carolina troops and the Federal forces at Charleston 
seemed imminent, Buchanan in his orders to commanders was 
far more intent on having them avoid a clash than on their pro- 
tecting the Federal forts and other property and defending the 
honor of the flag. This led even the friends of America abroad 
to wonder whether the Federal Government had the spirit and 
purpose to maintain the Union. 

Lincoln succeeded Buchanan as President, and William H. 
Seward succeeded Black as secretary of state, on March 4, and 
one of the flrst acts thereafter of the latter was to send a circular 
letter to American ministers in Europe repeating with added 
emphasis the sentiments and directions of his predecessor. He 
especially and most shrewdly suggested that the success of the 
Southern revolt ''might tend by its influence to disturb and un- 
settle the existing system of government in other parts of the 
world, ' ' and'he expressed the confident hope that this considera- 
ticm, among others, ''would prevent foreign governments from 
yielding to solicitations to intervene in any unfriendly way in 
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fhe domestic concerns of the country." To this Lord Roflsell 
replied that the British government regretted the secession and 
was ''in no hurry to recognize the separation as complete and 
final"; but it was impossible to tell what its fatore course might 
have to be. A similar response was made by the French foreign 
minister, who said that no application for recognition had yet 
been received from the Confederate States, and that the Fr^ich 
government was not inclined to act hastily in such matters; he 
believed that the maintenance of the Federal Union was desirable 
for the benefit of France as well as of all parts of America, and 
he could give assurances that no precipitate action would be 
taken. Yet he was bound to say that practice and usage had 
estabUshed the right of de facto governments to recognition when 
a proper case in their favor was made out. 

Similar sentiments were reported from other courts by the 
American ministers. Spain ''would have nothing to do with the 
rebel party in the United States." Austria was "not inclined 
to recognize de facto governments anywhere." RuadSy "from 
the principle of unrelenting opposition to all revolutionary 
movements, would be the last to recognize any de facto govern- 
ment of the disaffected States of the American Union. ' ' All this 
was satisfactory enough. But it was all bef ore~the-war actually 
b^^an. As soon as Fort Sumter was fired upon, Seward wrote 
again to the ministers^ conveying the news and expressing the 
desire, indeed the demand, of the United States that all foreign 
powers should maintain an attitude of strict neutrality. "The 
President neither expects nor desires any intervention, ' ' he wrote, 
"or even any favor, in this emergency. He will never invoke^ 
nor even admit, foreign interference or infiuence in this or any 
other controversy in which the Government of the United States 
may be engaged with any portion of the American people. It 
has been his aim to show that the present; controversy furnishes 
no ground on which a great and friendly power can justly lend 
aid or qrmpathy to the party engaged in insurrection ; and there- 
fore he instructs you to insist on the practice of neutrality, . . . 
as all our representatives are instructed to insist on the neutral- 
ity of the several powers to which they are accredited. ' ' 

The erratic genius of Seward, however, at this time narrowly 
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escaped plunging the United States into irremediable disaster. 
He appears to have had toward the President a decidedly pat- 
ronizing if not contemptuons f eeling, arising from his own far 
greater experience in pnblic life, and to have been impatient of 
iJie careful deliberation with which Lincoln was making his way 
amid almost unparalleled embarrassments and dangers. On 
April 1, 1861, less than a month after the beginning of the ad- 
ministration, he wrote to Lincoln * ' Some Thoughts for the Presi- 
dent 's Consideration,'' in which he inferentially chided his chief 
for being ''without a policy, either domestic or foreign." Then 
he proceeded to prescribe a policy, both d<Hnestic and foreign, 
of the most amazing kind, the gist of which was that we should 
provoke a gigantic foreign war and thus heal domestic dissension 
and reunite the country for the common defense. At that time 
the Spanish flag had been temporarily reestablished over Santo 
Domingo, France was plotting for the reconquest of Mexico, and 
Great Britain and Russia if not privy to the latter scheme had 
at least been sounded upon it. ''I would," wrote Seward, ''de- 
mand explanations from Spain and France categorically, at once. 
I would seek explanations from Great Britain and Russia. If 
satisfactory explanations are not received from Spain and 
France, I would convene Congress and declare war against 
them." For the energetic prosecution of such a policy, it would 
be necessary for somebody to act the part, practically, of a dic- 
tator, and he bluntly intimated that if Lincoln did not care to 
undertake that, all he had to do was to stand aside and let his 
secretary of state assume the responsibility! Happily, Lincoln 
was gifted with a triumphant sense of humor, and he disposed 
of this amazing document so effectively that it never saw public 
light until many years after both he and Seward had died. 

Fort Sumter was fired upon on April 12, and the war was 
begun. On April 17, Jefferson Davis, as President of the Con- 
federacy, issued a proclamation inviting all who wished to en- 
gage in privateering against the commerce of the United States 
to apply to him for letters of marque. Two days later Lincoln 
responded with a proclamation condemning such privateers as 
pirates, and a few days later our Government undertook to get 
European nations to take the same view of them. It will be re- 
called that the United States had refused to join in the Declara- 
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tion of Paris, because it was unwilling to forego the ri|^t of 
privateering unless the European powers would in return make 
all private property at sea aempt from seizure, except as con- 
traband. Now, however, on April 24, 1861, Seward sent a cir- 
cular letter to the American ministers to the various powers 
which had subscribed to that declaration, instructing them to 
negotiate for the belated accession of the United States thereto. 
This reversal of policy was obviously inspired by the knowledge 
that in the then existing circumstances it would be to the great 
advantage of the United States to have foreign nations refuse 
recognition to Confederate privateers. The British and French 
governments were at first inclined to accept this proposal, 
and indeed treaties to that end were actually being prepared, 
when a sudden and fatal interruption of the proceedings oc- 
curred. 

This was caused by the recognition of the Confederate States 
as belligerents. The news of the firing upon Fort Sumter 
reached the British government on April 30. The next day the 
British foreign secretary gave George M. Dallas, the retiring 
American minister, to understand that no action looking toward . 

recognition of Confederate belligerency would be taken until the 'A 
latter 's successor, Charles Francis Adams, had arrived and had 
had an opportunity to present his case. On Saturday, three 
days later, however. Lord John Russell had an interview with 
the commissioners whom the Confederate States had sent thither, 
with the result that without waiting for Adams, on the fol- 
lowing Monday, May 6, he officially announced in Parliament 
that the British government had decided to recognize the Con- 
federate States as belligerents. Of this repudiation of the prom- 
ise to await Adams's coming, and of the repeated promises 
to take no hasly action, no aplanation was given, nor did it 
seem to be susceptible of any that would be creditable to the 
British government. Seward was astounded, and expressed his 
surprise and even his resentment at such action, and endeavored 
to have it reconsidered, but in vain. Nor were such feelings con- 
fined to Americans. John Bright, the incomparable tribune of 
the English people, afterward declared that this recognition of 
the Confederacy had been accomplished ''with unfriendly haste." 
It may be added that recognition by Great Britain was promptly 
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followed 1^ siimlar addon on the part of other powers: By 
France on June 1^ ; Spain, on June^ 17 ; Holland a little later 
in the same month ; and Braadl, on Augost 1. 

This recognition of the Confederacy ended the negotiations for 
American accession to the Declaration of Paris. For the Brit- 
ish government presently added to the draft of the proposed 
treaty a stipxdation that it should be prospective and not retro- 
active, and it declared that for itself it ''did not intend to under- 
take any engagements which should have any bearing, direct or 
indirect, on the internal difficulties prevailing in the United 
States." This, which was also proposed by France, was held 
to mean that the United States government was no longer sov- 
ereign over the Southern States, and of course was quite unac- 
ceptable, and Adams declined to sign the draft containing 
it. On their part the British and French governments felt, 
properly enough, that they were in honor bound to make that 
stipulation after their recognition of the Confederacy. To do 
otherwise would be to repudiate that recognition. Less credit- 
able was the conduct of those powers some weeks later, when 
through the agency of the British consul at Charleston, South 
Carolina, who went to Richmond, the Confederate capital, for 
the purpose, they undertook to negotiate with the Confederate 
government its acceptance of the Declaration of Paris with the 
exception of the provision against privateering, for which a new 
paragraph, specifically ' recognizing and authorizing privateering, 
was substituted. This garbled declaration was, of course, 
promptly accepted by the Confederate government. The United 
States government vigorously protested against the conduct of 
such negotiations by a British official who was still nominally 
accredited to this country, and canceled his exequatur. The 
British government sent a warship and took him home, but never 
expressed either regret or apology for the incident, which was 
certainly not only illogical and inconsistent with its professions, 
but was a grave violation of neutrality. 

Beference has been made to the Confederate commissioners 
who visited Great Britain at the beginning of May, 1861. When 
Bnssell, as already related, assured Dallas that official action 
would await the arrival of Adams, he added that he intended 
to receive the Confederate commissioners, though unofficially. 
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Dallas reported this to Seward, who became passionately indigo 
nant, and penned a despatch which had it been sent would al- 
most certainly have broken off diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain, and possibly would have led to war. In harsh terms 
it threatened Great Britain with war if she dared to recognize 
the Confederacy, and directed Adams to suspend relations with 
that Government if even an unofficial reception was accorded to 
the Confederate commissioners. This was an echo of his pro* 
posals in his ''Thoughts for the President's Consideration,'^ 
which indicated that he still aimed at a foreign war as a means 
of reestablishing domestic unity. Fortunately it passed through 
Lincoln's hands before it was transmitted, and that prudent and 
sagacious statesman promptly eliminated the mischievous expres- 
sions, and transformed it into a temperate but none the less effi- 
cient note of instructions for the guidance of the American 
minister. 

The formal proclamation of British neutrality between the 
Federal and Confederate governments was issued on May 13, and 
was modeled closely after that which had been issued two years 
before in the case of the war of France and Sardinia against 
Austria. It recognized the fact that war had begun between 
the United States and ''certain States styling themselves the Con- 
federate States of America, '' and commanded all British sub- 
jects to observe the provisions of the British Foreign Enlistment 
Act and other laws applicable to the situation. At the news 
of this there was a general outburst of mingled grief and indig- 
nation throughout the Northern United States^ as though the 
British government had become hostile to this country. For this 
there was little or no foundation in fact or reason. If the recog- 
nition of the Confederates as belligerents had been made with 
"unfriendly haste," the two fundamental circumstances of the 
situation were undisputable. One was that a state of war be- 
tween two organized governments actually existed; that it was, 
according to the proclamations of both governments, likely to be 
in part maritime; and that therefore the commercial interests of 
Great Britain would be directly affected by it. The other was 
that the United States government itself, through its secretary 
of state, had declared to the world that it desired other nations 
to observe strict neutrality, precisely the neutrality that was pro* 
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yided for in this Britiah proclamation. Theae facta were aoon 
recognized by Americana in a aober afterthought. Adama re- 
ported to Seward that he waa aasmred on every hand that qrm- 
pathy with the Federal Government waa universal, and that the 
Britiah desired only to be perfectly neutral, giving no aid or 
comfort to the Confederates. ''I believe," he added, ''that this 
sentiment is now growing to be universal. It inspires her 
Majesty's ministers and is not without effect on the opposition. 
Neither party would be so bold aa to declare its q^Q^pathy with 
a cause based on the extension of slavery, for that would at once 
draw upon itself the indignation of the great body of the peo- 
ple." He added significantly, however, that the growth of ac- 
tive sympathy with the United States would depend largely 
upon the success of the Federal arms. President Lincoln him- 
self declared that the Qovemment had no reason to complain 
of any European power; and in a Fourth of July message he 
added that a general sympathy with this country was manifested 
throughout the world. 

The next step of the British government was even more marked 
in its friendliness to the United States. This waa, on June 1, an 
order forbidding the naval vessels or privateers of either bel- 
ligerent to carry prizes into any Britiah ports or territorial 
waters. Thia extraordinary prohibition waa intended to discour- 
age privateering and indeed all attacks upon commerce; since 
if captured vessels could not be taken into ports and sold aa 
prizes, much of the incitement to naval attacks upon commerce, 
and all the incitement to privateering, would be lost. Moreover, 
whether so meant or not, it was obvious that the order would 
operate to the disadvantage of the Confederates far more than 
to that of the Federal Government. For the latter would at 
leaat have its own ports open for the reception of prizes, while 
the former would have to endure the perila of blockade running 
to get into any ports of their own. This was clearly recognized 
at the time, so that the Confederate commissioners in London 
earnestly protested against the order, but in vain, while Seward 
remarked that it would probably prove a death-blow to Southern 
privateering. This anticipation was not fulfilled. But at leaat 
the benefita of privateering to those engaged in it were enor- 
mously diminiahed. The Alabama, Shenandoah and other cruis- 
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era might seize American vessels, but they could not take than 
into British ports for sale, and thns were generally compelled 
to destroy them on the high seas. The loss to the United States 
was great, but the profit to the Confederacy was little. It may 
be added that during the next few weeks similar ordera were 
issued by France, Spain, Prussia, Belgium, Holland, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Portugal, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Shortly after the firing upon Fort Sumter, the writ of habeas 
carpus was suspended in the United States. This was done by 
the President on his sole authority and without congressional 
sanction, as a war measure. The attorney general of the United 
States was of opinion that such an act was within the President's 
power. The chief justice of the Supreme Court — Taney, a Con- 
federate sympathizer — ^held otherwise and declared it to be il- 
legal. Whenever British subjects were arrested and held with- 
out the privilege of habeas corpus proceedings, therefore, they 
made appeal to the British government, which sought to discuss 
diplomatically the question of the constitutionalily of the Presi- 
dent 's action. Seward, however, declined to enter into any such 
discussion, holding that the question involved was purely domes- 
tic and did not concern any foreign country. Appeals continued 
whenever f oreignera were arrested, and the matter was a cause 
of much friction and controversy, but our Government resolutely 
maintained the ground which Seward had taken. 

Another highly important principle was established by Seward 
at an early date. He received intimations from Russia that 
efforts were being made to form an extensive combination of 
European powera, for concerted action toward America. The 
French emperor was the author of the scheme, and he proposed 
it to Great Britain and Russia. The former assented to it, but 
the latter declined. Whether the declination was prompted by 
friendship for the United States or by animosity against the 
two powers which had recently defeated Russia in the Crimea, 
is an open question. Seward accepted the former theory, though 
he was compelled to cancel the exequatur of a Russian consul 
who was the firat foreign o£Scial to enlist in the Confederate mili- 
tary service. On receiving this information, however, he quickly 
resolved to meet any such combination by refusing to recognize 
it or to treat with it in any way. Writing to Adams on May 
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21, he said, ''You will take no notice of that or any other al- 
liance." A few days later he wrote to Dayton, our minister 
at Paris, that no concert of action among foreign States, in rec- 
ognizing the Confederacy, could reconcile the United States to 
such a proceeding, no matter what might be the consequences 
of our resistance. On June 3 he wrote again to Adams, stating 
that he was aware of ''the contracting of an engagement l^ the 
Government of Great Britain with that of France, without con* 
salting us, to the effect that both Governments should adopt 
one and the same course of procedure in regard to the insurrec- 
tion," and that "the two Governments were preparing, and 
would, without delay, address communications to this Govern- 
ment concerning the attitude to be assumed by them." Five 
days later he informed Adams of his resolution "to hold inter- 
course only with each of those States severally, giving one notice 
to both that the circumstance of a concert between the two 
powers in any proposition each might offer to us would not mod- 
ify in the least degree the action of the United States upon it." 
Accordingly, on June 15, when the British and French ministers 
at Washington called upon him together and sought to communi- 
cate their identical despatches to him in a joint interview, Seward 
declined thus to receive them. He insisted that they should 
call upon him separately, at different times, and that the com* 
munication imparted by each should be considered and treated 
without the slightest reference or relation to the other. "Each 
of them," in Seward's own words, "announced that he was 
charged by his government to read a despatch to me and to give 
me a copy if I should desire it. I answered that, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, I could not consent to an 
official reading or delivery of these papers without first knowing 
their characters and objects. They confidentially and with en- 
tire frankness put the despatches into my hands for an infor- 
mal preliminary examination. Having thus become possessed of 
their characters, I replied that I could not allow them to be 
officially communicated to this Government." 

The ground for this refusal was dual. The first part was the 
unwillingness of Seward to deal with a combination of European 
powers, as already stated. The second was, that the despatches 
practically regarded the Confederacy as an independent and 
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sovereign power. ''That paper/' said Seward, ''does not ex- 
pressly deny the sovereignty of the United States of America, 
but it does assume, inconsistently with that soverdgnty, that 
the United States are not altogether and for all purposes one 
sovereign power, but that this nation consists of two parties, of 
which this Qovemment is one. France purposes to take cog- 
nizance of both parties as belligerents, and for some purposes to 
hold communication with each. The instruction would advise 
us indeed that we must not be surprised if France shall address 
herself to a Government which she says is to be installed at 
Montgomery, for certain explanations. This intimation is con- 
clusive in determining this Government not to allow the instruc- 
tion to be read to it." 

Meantime two circumstances were materially affecting the 
popular and official attitude of Europe, and particularly of 
Great Britain, toward this country. One was the Morrill tariff, 
so called after the distinguished New England statesman who 
chiefly framed the act. This was intended to provide by a tax 
on imports the increased revenue needed by the Grovemment for 
the expenses of the war, but it was so devised as to fall most 
heavily upon goods which competed with home products, and 
thus to afford protection to American industries. Both for reve- 
nue and for protection it was highly successful, and may be es- 
teemed as probably the best-devised measure of the kind ever 
adopted in such circumstances by any country. But it not un- 
naturally gave great displeasure to England. It greatly less- 
ened the profits of the American markets to English manufac- 
turers and merchants, to a degree which caused serious mercan- 
tile distress in that country. Moreover, the British nation was 
then in the first flush of enthusiasm over free trade, and, under 
the lead of extremists like Cobden and Gladstone, was inclined 
to regard a protective tariff as essentially and intrinsically im- 
moral, scarcely less so than larceny or murder. Indeed, the 
tariff was seriously regarded as comparable in offensiveness with 
slavery itself, and Englishmen were inclined to condemn the 
North for the one as much as the South for the other. "We 
do not like slavery," said Pahnerston to Adams, "but we want 
cotton, and we dislike very much your Morrill tariff." 

The other circumstance in question was suggested by the men- 
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tioa of cotton in tliis same remark of Palmerston's. The vast 
cotton manuf actoring industries of Lancashire were dependent 
npon the Southern States for their supplies of raw material. 
The Federal blockade of the southern coast almost entirely cut 
off these supplies, save as th^ could be precariously maintained 
by blockade runners. The result was tiie wholesale closing of 
cotton mills, and the throwing out of work of hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees. There came upon England a season of the 
greatest industrial distress the land had ever known, for which 
both the mill owners and merchants and the masses of the people 
at first, with fierce resentment, held the United States responsi- 
ble. Against this judgment, happily, several influences were in 
time triumphant. The mordent satires of London '^ Punch" re- 
vealed as with acid etching the true situation. In its ' ' National 
Hymn of the Confederate States" occurred the telling lines^ 

And trade, that knows no god but gold, 

ShaU to thy pirate porta repair; 
Bleat land, where flesh — ^where human flesh — ^is sold. 

And in another bitterly ironic screed, 

Thou^ with the North we aympathize, it must not be forgotten 

That with the South we Ve stronger ties which are composed of cotton 

Whereof our imports mount into a sum of many figures; 

And where would be our calico without the toil of Niggers T 

The South enslaves these fellow men whom we all love so dearly; 

The North keeps Commerce bound again, which touches us more nearly. 

llius a divided duty we percttve in this hard matter; 

Free ^ade, or sable brothers free? Oh, wont we choose the latter? 

Such commanding voices as those of Bright, and Forster, the 
Duke of Argyll, and ''Tom" Hughes^ were also freely and effi- 
ciently raised, to convince the people of England that in main- 
taining a conflict which would result in nothing less than the 
extinction of human slavery, the United Stetes was fighting the 
great battle of humanity tiie world over, and that in ite success 
the workingmen of England were more interested than in any 
temporary question of employment or wages. Better suffer pri- 
vations and poverty for a season, they argued, than have the 
hoi)e of humanity destroyed and human slavery forever fastened 
upon the world. Finally, eloquent voices and persuasive agen- 
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cies from the United States were also active and effeetiTe. An- 
gust Belmonty the banker ; Thurlow Weed, editor and politician ; 
Bishop McHvaine, of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; Hughes, 
the great Boman Catholic prelate; and Beecher, the greatest 
American pulpit orator^ were unofficially commissioned to visit 
various European countries and to exert their influence for the 
enlightenment of governments and people as to the real issues 
' of the war. Perhaps most notable of all was the work of Beecher 
in England. In London, Liverpool, Manchester, and elsewhere, 
he essayed to address great audiences of working people who 
were out of employment because of the cotton blockade, and in 
many cases, with their families, were suffering the pangs of 
actual famine. At first they were almost savagely hostile, and 
howled the speaker down. But with almost infinite patience and 
tact, and with the inspiring personality of a great man, he stood 
his ground and compelled tiiem to listen to him; and to listen 
to him was to be convinced. In the end those suffering multi- 
tudes became the staunchest friends of the American, cause. 

But now came what narrowly escaped being an irremediable 
catastrophe. Adams had written that much depended upon the 
success of the Federal arms, and at the end of July Belmont 
wrote to Seward that for the United States to win one or two 
battles would be of inestimable advantage to the American cause 
in England. This was realized in this country, and the army 
was stirred to feverish activity with less discretion than zeal. A 
few minor victories in West Virginia were not sufficient. There 
rose a demand for a big battle in the East which should crush 
at a blow the riang power of the Confederates. On June 26 
some editorial writer in **The New York Tribune" — ^not Greeley 
— ^printed in big type what he called the ''Nation's War Cry," 
to this purpose: ''Forward to Richmond! Forward to Rich- 
mond I The Rebel Congress must not be allowed to meet there 
on the 20th of July ! By that date the place must be held by 
the National army!" This utterance was repeated, and had 
its effect. The army was pushed forward, and on July 21 it 
clashed with the Confederates at Manassas, or Bull Run. The 
ensuing conflict, the first considerable engagement of the war, 
was one of the best planned and worst fought of all battles on 
this continent At its end the Federals, in utterly uncalled-for 
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and senselesB panic, were in disgracefal rout and flight, while 
the Confederates themselves were too fearful and frightened to 
pursue them. It was a tragedy of errors. But it was accounted 
an overwhelming defeat for the Federal army, and a great vic- 
tory for the Confederates, and as such it impressed England 
and all Europe. In this country it served merely to arouse the 
North to more resolute if more discreet endeavors. But abroad 
it was generally interpreted as indicating the decided superior- 
ity of the Southern armies and as presaging the certain triumph 
of the Confederate cause. ''The news has had the efifect,'' wrote 
Adams to Seward, ''of bringing to light the prevailing feeling 
in Great Britain. The division of the Union is now regarded 
as a fait accompli J* 

There then occurred in England what John Stuart Mill de- 
scribed as "the rush of nearly the whole upper and middle 
classes, even those who passed for Liberals, into a furious pro* 
Southern partizanship ; the working classes and some of the sci- 
entific and literary men being almost the sole exceptions to the 
general frenzy." Nor were the working people as generally 
exceptions as Mill suggested. What Qoldwin Smith, staunch 
friend of America, described as "the awful peril, not only com- 
mercial but social, with which the cotton famine threatened us, 
and the thrill of alarm and horror which upon the dawning of 
that peril ran through the whole land," involved the working 
people too, to a lai^e extent. Palmerston and Russell for the 
government, "The London Times" and "The Saturday Review" 
for the press, were outspoken on the side of Southern independ- 
ence. They declared that slavery had little to do with the con- 
test It was a fight between empire and independence. The 
Confederates were in precisely the position that the Thirteen 
Colonies had been in at the Revolution, and the North was play- 
ing the part of George III and Lord North ; and the result was 
sure to be the same as in 1783. In view of this prospect, it was 
asked, why should England be compelled to suffer a cotton fam- 
ine and little less than industrial ruin, in order that the inev- 
itable might be for a short time postponed f 

Just at this critical juncture in our foreign affairs, a militant 
incident came i>erilousIy near to plunging us into war on an- 
other issue, in which we would have been indefensibly in the 
VOL. n— 2. 
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wrong. The Confederate government sent as commiasioners to 
Europe James M. Mason and John SlideU, who had formerly 
been conspicuous in the diplomatic service of the nation and 
were regarded with especial antipathy by the Federal Qovem* 
ment and by the whole North for their adherence to the Con- 
federacy. They ran the blockade from Charleston and sailed 
with a numerous staff on the British mail steamer Trent, from 
Havana, Cuba. The next day out, November 8, the ship was 
stopped by the United States man-of-war San Jacinto, under the 
command of- Captain Charles Wilkes, the distinguished Antarc- 
tic explorer. Two shots were fired, to compel the Trent to lay 
to. The Trent was then visited and searched, and Wilkes, who 
regarded Mason and Slidell practically as contraband of war, 
on that ground held the Trent to be liable to seizure and confisca- 
tion. Out of regard for the other passengers and the mails, 
however, he released the vessel and let her proceed, but took 
Mason and Slidell as prisoners and carried them to Boston, where 
they were placed in Fort Warren. The news of this exploit 
electrified the United States with wild and unreasoning enthusi- 
asm, partly because of spite against Great Britwi and an exulta^ 
tion in paying her back in her own coin for her searches and 
impressments in former years^ which were still keenly remem- 
bered, but chiefly because after Jefferson Davis himself there 
were no men in all the Confederacy who were so hated or whose 
capture and punishment were so desired, as Mason and Slidell. 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, the incident was regarded 
at first with incredulity, and then with resentment and with a 
resolution to exact reparation for what was held to be a grievous 
wrong. 

The governments of France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
promptly made their opinion and feelings known. They, of 
course, condemned the seizure of the Confederate envoys as a 
violation of international law, and expressed grave solicitude 
lest the act should prove indicative of a purpose on the part of 
the United States to disregard neutral rights in a manner which 
would cause serious international complications. 

Gideon Welles, the secretary of the navy, publicly commended 
Wilkes for his act, the House of Representatives adopted com- 
mendatory resolutions, and many eminent men joined in doing 
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him honor. It is said that all the members of the cabinet shared 
Welles's views, except the postmaster-graieraly Blair; but for this 
there is no positive authority. No other put himself on record, 
and even the usually impulsive and aggressive Seward was si- 
lent and noncommittal, evidently appreciating the seriousness 
of the situation. Lincoln, too, was sUent, but gave indications 
that he doubted the legality of Wilkes '9 act, and feared that the 
United States would be embarrassed to know what to do with 
the captured envoys. Blair in the cabinet and Charles Sumner 
in the Senate were outspoken at once for the immediate sur- 
render of the captives and for disavowal of Wilkes's unauthor- 
ized act, which had in fact been x>erf ormed on his sole authority 
and initiative. This advice did not at once prevail, which was 
I>erhaps fortunate, seeing that overwrought public passion might 
have led to some wild and desperate deeds. On November 30 
Seward wrote to Adams that the release of the captives would 
probably be the solution of the difKculty. Before that, though 
of course unknown to Seward, on November 27, the British cab- 
inet met to discuss the matter. It was agreed that the seizure 
was illegal and that reparation must be made, but the tone of 
the ministers was moderate. Bright and others having urged 
that they should ask nothing that the United States government 
could not grant without humiliation. The despatch which Bus- 
sell drafted for transmission to Lyons at Washington was indeed 
somewhat harsh and peremptory, but happily it had to pass 
through the hands of the queen, and she, with the advice of her 
dying husband, materially modified its expressions. As finally 
transmitted it called for the liberation of Mason and Slidell and 
their secretaries, with a suitable apology. If Seward did not 
make a satisfactory reply within seven days, Lyons was to quit 
Washington and to return forthwith to London — ^presumably as 
preliminary to a declaration of war. The British navy was 
mobilized, and an army was prepared for immediate transporta- 
tion to Canada, and a part of it was actually sent A curious 
episode of the despatch of the troops to Canada, potentially to 
fight against the United States, was that at that season the St. 
Lawrence was closed with ice; and one of the troopships had 
to put into the harbor of Portland, Maine. The British minister 
then asked Seward for permission to land the troops and to 
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convey them to Canada across United States territory; which 
permission was unhesitatingly granted. 

The ultimatum was not, however, at once presented to Sew- 
ard. A supplementary and private note to Lyons authorized 
him to withhold it at his discretion, and meanwhile to discuss 
the matter with Seward and to endeavor to prepare the way for 
it, so that when finally it was presented the American secretary 
of state would be ready to give a satisfactory answer. This 
judicious course was abundantly vindicated by the event. Sew- 
ard responded cordially to Lyons 's overtures for a careful con- 
sideration of the case, and undertook a most painstaking study 
of the subject in all its historiQ§l and legal bearings. It was 
patent that the act of Wilkes had been a flagrant reversal of 
the very principles and practices for which the United States 
had formerly contended, even at the cost of a war with Great 
Britain. It was equally obvious that Great Britain had now re- 
versed her former policy and was contending for the very things 
which fifty years before she had arrogantly denied. The fact 
was that the United States, or its overzealous Captain Wilkes, 
was trying in this case, as in the attem'pt to gain belated adher- 
ence to the Declaration of Paris, to shape its course not according 
to fixed principles but according to the exigencies of the time. 
That was not unnatural. Most nations have done the same. But 
it was not possible logically to defend such a course. Seward 
realized that fact, and in a manner at once broad-minded and 
consummately adroit devised a way of extricating the country 
from its awkward predicament without Jiumiliation and with- 
out imperiling its peaceful relations with Great Britain; hap- 
pily, because of the time which had now elapsed and which had 
caused a considerable cooling of American passions, without 
arousing dissatisfaction at home. 

It was on December 1 that a queen's messenger left England 
for Washington with the ultimatum. It was not until Decem- 
ber 19 that Lyons called upon Seward, whom he had not once met 
in all that interval, and acquainted him with its purport. Sew- 
ard invited him to deliver it to him formally on the following 
Monday, December 23. During those four days the secretary 
practically made himself a prisoner in his study, denying him- 
self to all visitors, while he prepared a reply. The reply was 
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really ready when the despatch was presented by Lyons on De- 
cember 23, but Seward did not lay it before the cabinet until 
Christmas day, two days later, and it was discussed by the cab- 
inet on that and the following days. The substance of it was 
that Wilkes, who was acting quite without instructions, was 
justifiable in stopping the Trent under suspicion of carrying 
contraband, and that he might properly have brought her into 
a United States port, to have her status adjudged by a prise 
court, but that he had no right to stop her, to take passengers 
from her as prisoners, and then to let her proceed. If she was 
carrying contraband, she should have been^held and condemned* 
If she was worthy to be released, she was entitled to carry with 
her all her passengers. This argument was convincing, and 
Seward's reply to the British ultimatum was unanimously ap- 
proved by the President and cabinet. Lyons was accordingly 
notified that the captives, who had meanwhile be^i treated with 
all consideration and not as common prisoners, would be re- 
turned to British custody. They were taken from Fort Warren 
on a United States diip, and transferred to a British vessel ofiF 
Provincetown. While it was, as Chase, the secretary of the 
treasury, expressed it, ''gall and wormwood" to release men 
whom the Government so desired to hold, yet the American peo- 
ple cordially acquiesced in this settlement of the case, on the 
ground of justice and consistency. There was some satisfaction 
in the consideration that Great Britain had been compelled to 
adopt the American principle which she had formerly denied 
and defied, and there was a pardonable pride in the circumstance 
that, even amid the dreadful exigencies of a war for life, and in 
the face of almost unparalleled provocation and temptation to 
do otherwise, the nation had subordinated passion and temporary 
gratification to the maintenance of principle. The credit for 
this settlement is doubtless to be given chiefly to Seward. For 
the story that it was dictated to him against his will by Lincoln, 
there is no adequate foundation. There is indeed proof that 
Lincoln at least for a time considered an entirely different 
method of settlement, namely, by submitting the case to arbitra- 
tion. This method was also considered in England, though there 
is no reason to suppose that there was any relation between its 
suggestion there and Lincoln's meditation upon it. In the Con- 
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f ederacy the amicable dLsrposition of the case was regarded with 
disappointment, since it deferred if it did not destroy that hope 
of a war between the United States and England which alone 
could assure Confederate success. 

A few weeks later a marked change in Britidi sentiment was 
caused by the success of the Federal arms. The capture of Fort 
Henry and the tremendous victory at Fort Donelson, in Febru- 
ary, 1862, undid, at least for the time, the impression which had 
been created by Bull Run and which had prevailed ever since 
that time; and the British and indeed all Europeans began to 
realize the strength of the Federal armies and the promise of 
the leaders whom they were developing. Controversy betwe^i 
the two continents thereafter turned for a time to other matters, 
particularly to the blockade, and to the treatment of Confederate 
ships in neutral waters. It was obvious that at the beginning 
of the war the United States had not a sufficient naval force 
to make entirely effective the blockade which it had proclaimed 
of the entire Confederate coast, from the Chesapeake to the Rio 
Orande. As under international law a blockade to be lawful 
must be physically effective, the question was repeatedly raised 
whether European nations were required to respect the proc- 
lamation. But as the naval force of the United States steadily 
increased and with it, of course, the efficiency of the blockade, 
these questions were in time answered by the logic of events, 
and no grave complications arose over them. 

As early as April, 1861, the question of the reception of Con- 
federate vessels in European ports was raised at St. Petersburg, 
the American minister inquiring of the Russian government if 
it purposed to recognize such ships. Prince Grortschakoff re- 
plied that it did, and that commerce between the Southern 
States and Russia would proceed without interruption, regard- 
less of the flag which the vessels might fly. It was quite logical 
for Russia thus to receive commerce from a country whose in- 
dependence she had not recognized, since in fact she had never 
formally recognized the independence of the United States itself. 
A decree to that effect was issued by the Russian government, 
ordering that vessels from Confederate ports shoiild be treated 
the same as United States vessels. Toward the end of June, 
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1861, the first Confederate merchant vessel appeared in British 
waters, at the port of London, and Adams at once asked the 
British government how it intended to treat it. The answer 
was similar to that which had been given at St. Petersburg, and 
the ship was accordingly received and permitted to enjoy the 
hospitality of the port, while flying the Confederate flag, just 
as though it had been a United States vessel. In this, it was 
observed, there was no recognition of Confederate sovereignty. 
When, however, the Spanish government in Cuba began to pur- 
sue the same course, Seward protested. Since the vessels came 
from United States ports, he insisted that they should be re- 
garded as under the consular authority and lavns of this country. 
The Spanish government persisted in its course, however, and 
the United States 's protest was ineffective. 

The most serious iiltemational question of the war was acutely 
raised in 1862 over the fitting out of Confederate vessels in 
British shipyarda The British government had ordered its 
ports closed against privateers of both sides. But it made no 
effectual effort to prevent Confederate cruisers from being built 
and fitted out in British shipyards, and being publicly despatched 
thence to prey upon American commerce. Adams was vigilant 
in detecting these gross violations of neutrality, and resolute in 
calling official attention to them and in protesting against them; 
but in vain. Early in 1862 he complained that a vessel was be- 
ing built for the Confederates, but the British affected to believe 
that it was a British ship bound for the Mediterranean trade. 
It sailed from a British port in March, 1862, and raised the 
Confederate flag. For more than two years, as the Florida, it 
was a scourge of American commerce. During its career it put 
into Brest and, despite the protests of American officials, was 
there permitted by the French to ship a new crew and to proceed 
on its course. In October, 1864, it was found in port at Bahia, 
Brazil, by the American ship WachtMeti, and the captain of the 
latter, ignoring the neutrality of Brazilian waters, attacked and 
captured it under the guns of a Brazilian fort, and took it home 
to Hampton Roads. For this gross breach of law the United 
States apologized to Brazil, recalled the consul at Bahia who 
had suggested the act, and sent the captain of the WachuseU be- 
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fore a court martial, which reprimanded him. The Florida 
would perhaps have been released to Brazil, but it conveniently 
sprang a-Ieak and sank. 

In June, 1862, Adams called the attention of the British gov- 
ernment to the fitting out of another and more formidable 
cruiser, at Liverpool, known as No. 290. The matter was dis- 
cussed in Parliament, and it was publicly notorious tiiat the ves- 
sel was being prepared for the Confederate government. The 
Liverpool authorities, however, pretended that there was no 
proof of that fact, and the Qovemment took no action. The 
American consul at Liverpool did secure conclusive proof of the 
character and purpose of the vessel. Sir Robert Collier, an 
eminent British lawyer, to whom Adams submitted it, declared 
this proof to be sufficient to require the detention of the ship by 
the British authorities. Adams laid the proof and this opinion 
before Russell, on July 22. The latter referred the case to the 
law officers of the crown. These gentlemen took their time, and 
on July 29 reported that the ship ought to be seized and held. 
But on that very morning the ship had already been permitted 
to sail. That was the Alabama, the most destructive of all the 
Confederate cruisers, which kept the seas for twenty-two months, 
during which time it was cordially welcomed and entertained in 
every British port it entered. In that time it captured and de- 
stroyed some sixty American merchant vessels. Russell after- 
ward admitted that he ought to have detained the ship, without 
waiting for the opinion of the law officers, and Ooldwin Smith 
truly said, in a public address in England, that no nation ever 
inflicted upon another a more flagrant or more maddening wrong 
than England had upon America in letting that destroyer loose. 
^^No nation with English blood in its veins had ever borne such 
a wrong without resentment." Indeed, resentment arose in 
America, more than over anything else in our foreign relations 
in all the war. The result of the depredations of these and 
other cruisers was that American commerce on the high seas was 
practically annihilated. Before the war it had been second to 
only that of Great Britain. At its close it was nonexistent. Nor 
is it difficult to escape the thought that this was the intention of 
at least some members of the British government; to compass 
the destruction of Britain's most formidable commercial rival. 
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At the time our Government could do nothing but protest against 
these wrongs. At the close of the war it exacted the amplest 
possible reparation, though through peaceful means. 

Even worse than this was designed by the Confederate agents 
and by their British and other European friends. The duel 
between the Menrimac and Monitor in Hampton Boads had 
opened the eyes of the world to the value of ironclad warships. 
Great Britain had unequaled facilities for building such vessels, 
and could do so far more speedily than the United States. The 
Confederates therefore, having raised a large loan in England 
and on the Continent, gave orders at British shipyards for the 
immediate construction of two powerful ironclad rams, to be by 
far the most formidable vessels in the world. These were to be 
sent over, first to destroy the United States blockading squadrons 
or drive them away and thus reopen the Southern ports to the 
cotton and other trade, and then to devastate all the Atlantic 
cities of the North, especially New York, Boston, and Washing- 
ton. It is quite possible that they would have been able to do 
this. In anticipation of this reopening of the cotton trade the 
Confederates were easily able to raise a loan of $15,000,000, se- 
cured by a pledge of the cotton which was thus to be released. 
In fact, no less than $45,000,000 was subscribed, some prominent 
public men being among the subscribers. Adams protested 
against the loan^ but in vain. During the summer of 1863 he 
repeatedly protested against the building of the ironclads, but 
Bussell replied that the Government could not interfere in any 
way with those vessels. Of Russell's good faith and honor in 
the case there can be no doubt. He referred the question of the 
ironclads to the law officers of the crown, by whose counsel it 
was his duty to be guided, and they reported to him more than 
once that there was no legal ground whatever on which the ves- 
sels could be seized or detained. All the evidence was that they 
were being constructed in fulfilment of a French order. It was 
no doubt unfortunate that Russell was at the time absent from 
London, in Scotland, so that all intercourse between him and 
Adams had to be conducted by mail. Could the two honest and 
straightforward men have got together, face to face, for an hour, 
Adams could easily have convinced him of the facts and the 
vessels could have been stopped. But at long range this was not 
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possible, and the vessels were permitted without interference to 
proceed steadily and swiftly toward completion. 

At last, on September 3, Adams learned that one of the ships 
was practically finished and was about to sail. It was to be 
nominally transferred to a French company, and then turned 
over by it to the Confederates. In his diary Adams wrote: ''I 
clearly see that a collision must now come out of it. The 
prospect u dark for poor America." But he made one last ap- 
peal to Russell, pointing out tersely and clearly what the sail- 
ing of the ironclads would mean to America, and what Eng- 
land's responsibility would be; adding perhaps the most cele- 
brated and momentous phrase ever penned by an American diplo- 
mat: ''It would be superfluous in me to point out to your 
Lordship that this is war." It is pleasant to add that this su- 
preme utterance was anticipated by Russell. Before it reached 
him he had already decided to assume the personal responsibility 
of stopping the ironclads from leaving port. His order to that 
effect was given on September 3. He realized that he had been 
tricked into treating America badly in the case of the Alabama, 
and he meant not thus to be bamboozled again. Whether his 
chief, Palmerston, would approve his course, he did not know, 
but he did not let possible disapproval deter him from duty. He 
wrote to Palmerston that the conduct of the men who had con- 
tracted for the ironclads was so suspicious that he had decided 
to direct that the vessels be detained. In that the solicitor-gen- 
eral sustained him, not on grounds of law but of public policy. 
''We shall thus test the law," he said, ''and if we have to pay 
damages we have satisfied the opinion, which prevails here as 
well as in America, that that kind of neutral hostility should 
not be allowed to go on without some attempt to stop it." Rus- 
sell added a request that, in case Palmerston did not approve 
his course, a cabinet meeting should be called at once. But none 
was called. Palmerston did not dissent from Russell's course. 
A strong naval force was placed at the harbor entrance, to pre- 
vent a surreptitious exit of the vessels. The builders blustered 
and protested, but did not venture to bring suit for damages or 
for the release of the vessels. Neither did the (Government care 
to take action for their condemnation. Ultimately, during the 
following year, the British government settled the matter by 
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pnrchaEdng them for its own navy. And that was the last con- 
traband shipbuilding in Great Britain. 

Still more flagrant was the contraband shipbuilding in France, 
though it attracted less attention. Slidell, the Confederate com- 
missioner to that country, was the shrewdest and most successful 
of all the Southern agents in Europe, and in France he had to 
deal with an emperor who was naturally hostile to America and 
with ministers who were unscrupulous and corrupt. It was real- 
ized that the success of the attempted French conquest of Mexico 
depended upon the destruction of the United States, and accord- 
ingly the emperor and his half-brother, the Duke of Momy, used 
every possible influence short of open war in aid of the Confed- 
eracy. Not only was the building of Confederate vessels in 
private yards permitted, but at least two were btult in the na- 
tional navy yards and were provided with supplies from the 
government arsenals. 

Two small vessels were finished and were permitted to sail. 
Two other powerful ironclads were also finished, and early in 
1864 lay at the docks at Cherbourg, ready for service, and Slidell 
wrote to the Confederate government that they would be at sea 
within a week. Our minister at Paris, John Bigelow, had ap- 
parently exhausted the resources of diplomacy, but in vain. But 
at the last moment he resorted to an effective trick. He wrote 
to the American consul at Marseilles a letter, which he arranged 
should be stolen on the way and should be published in the 
press. In this he told the consul of the fitting out of armed 
cruisers or privateers by New York and Boston speculators, 
which were presently to sail in and from the Gulf of Mexico with 
letters of marque from Benito Juarez, the Mexican president, 
who, though a refugee in the mountains, still maintained his 
title against the French. These cruisers would, said Bigelow, 
direct their operations against French commerce, and the rav- 
ages of the Confederate cruisers indicated how serious the re- 
sults would be for France. In this there was no truth whatever, 
but the emperor supposed it all to be true, and he made haste to 
stop the sailing of the Confederate ships and to assure Bigelow 
of his friendship for the United States. 
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THE CIVIL WAIU-INTERVENTION 

THE question of mediation or intervention between the Fed- 
eral and Confederate governments arose early in the war. 
It was practically considered, however, by only two European 
governments, those of France and Qreat Britain. Of these the 
former was by far the more inclined toward such action. It 
proposed it earlier and more frequently, and in the more ex- 
treme form. Between the two there was a radical difference, 
which is readily explicable not only on general grounds but par- 
ticularly on the specific grounds of France's relations with the 
neighboring republic of Mexico. 

For many years before the outbreak of our Civil War the 
Mexican republic had been in a disturbed and revolutionary con- 
dition, and had fallen into financial chaos. Heavy claims 
against it were preferred by Oreat Britain, France, and Spain. 
These were chiefly well founded and deserved satisfaction, 
though it is not clear that they warranted the employment of 
other than diplomatic means. Such means were alone employed 
until some months after the beginning of our Civil War. Then, 
when it became evident that the United States government would 
for some time be fully occupied with the suppression of a formid- 
able attack upon its own integrity, the European powers deemed 
the moment opportune for the application of extreme measures. 
Accordingly at the end of October, 1861, the three powers 
named entered into an agreement for despatching to Mexico a 
joint naval and military expedition, for the protection of their 
subjects and the satisfaction of their claims. Such an enter- 
prise would never have been undertaken had the United States 
been unembarrassed by domestic strife and thus free to vindi- 
cate its ancient policy. 

With what from one point of view seemed fair friendliness 
and from another defiant and contemptuous irony, the United 
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States — which had i>erhaps greater claims against Mexico than 
any of the others — ^was invited to participate in the undertak- 
ing, the invitation being offered some weeks after the agreement 
had been made by the three European powem Seward re- 
ceived it in good faith, but declined it in unequivocal terms. 
It was, he truly said, contrary to the policy of the United States 
to go to war or to use military force for the collection of pecuni- 
ary claims due to its citizens by the citizens or even the Gov- 
ernment of a foreign country. He might have added with 
equal and pertinent truth that such action was also contrary to 
the policy of Great Britain, as set forth by Palmerston himself. 
He did add a suggesticm that the United States might consent to 
guarantee the payment of the Mexican debt and all just claims 
against that country, and thus obviate all reason for European 
intervention. Nor did he omit to give warning that the United 
States would never consent to the seizure of Mexican territory 
by any European power, or to the oppression or political con- 
trol of that republic by any of them. The powers replied that 
the guaranteeing of Mexican obligations would not be suffi- 
cient, since an equal purpose of the intervention was to secure 
more ample protection for the lives, freedom, and property of 
foreigners domiciled in Mexico. 

The tripartite expedition therefore proceeded to Mexico. At 
an early date in its operations, however, it became apparent that 
the three powers had by no means the same objects. Great Brit- 
ain and Spain were in good faith seeking satisfaction of claims 
and security for their subjects, and nothing more. France was, 
however, intent upon military conquest and political control of 
Mexico, vdth the object of ultimate annexation. When this be- 
came clear to Great Britain and Spain, they withdrew from the 
enterprise, leaving France — doubtless to Louis Napoleon's great 
satisfaction — ^to carry it on alone. When disclosure of the 
French plans, or of the British and Spanish interpretation of 
them, was made to the United States, representations and in- 
quiries were made to France, with the result that in June, 1862, 
the emperor categorically declared that ''the French troops do 
not go there to interfere with the form of government, nor to 
acquire an inch of territory"; a brazen falsehood which was 
frequently repeated during that and the succeeding two or three 
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years. With the remainder of this Mexican embroilment we shall 
presently deal. Reference is made to it here and at this length 
in order to illuminate the real attitude and purposes of the 
French government toward the United States during the Civil 
War. Just as the three powers saw in that war their oppor- 
tunity for intervention in Mexico, so Louis Napoleon saw in the 
success of the Confederacy and the downfall ofThe United States 
his only hope of permanent conquest of Mexico and the estab- 
lishment of a French Empire in America. 

As early as March, 1861, before the firing on Fort Sumter, 
the French minister at Washington, Mercier, advised his Qov- 
emment to recognize the Confederacy as a sovereign and inde- 
pendent power, and in May following he further recommended 
forcible intervention for raising the Federal blockade of the 
Southern ports. This was far in advance of any proposals of 
action by Great Britain, and went beyond anything that the 
latter country then contemplated. The French government was 
profuse in its protestations of friendliness to the Untied States, 
but it secretly sounded the British government, and would have 
acted upon Mercier 's suggestions vdth avidity if the British gov- 
ernment would have joined it in so doing. The ulterior object 
of this should have been and doubtless was apparent to Seward, 
in the aggressive course which France was then pursuing toward 
Mexico. It was judicious and diplomatic, however, to regard it 
as a purely friendly and benevolent offer, and this Seward did. 
**That generous offer," he wrote to Dayton on June 8, ** imposes 
a new obligation on us toward France, which we acknowledge 
with sincere pleasure." But he proceeded to decline it, with 
an explicit and vigorous statement of American policy. '^If 
mediation were at all admissible," he said, ''that of his Majesty 
would not be declined. But the present paramount duty of the 
Qovemment is to save the integrity of the American Union. 
Absolute, self-sustaining independence is the first and most in- 
dispensable element of national existence. This is a republican 
nation; all its domestic affairs must be conducted and even ad- 
justed in constitutional, republican forms and upon constitu- 
tional, republican principles. This is an American nation, and 
its internal affairs must not only be conducted with reference 
to its peculiar continental position, but by and through Amer- 
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lean agencies alone. ... To invite or accept mediation would 
be incompatible with these principles.'' 

The British government took up the subject in October fol- 
lowing. Russell suggested to Palmerston that while it would 
scarcely do for Great Britain alone, or with France, to break 
the blockade just for the sake of reopening the cotton trade, yet 
he thought it would be proper and effective for the two powers 
to unite in telling the United States government bluntly that 
unless it would accept and abide by their mediation it would 
have to reckon with them as its enemies. That meant, prac- 
tically, that unless the United States acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the Confederate States at their behest, the two Euro- 
pean powers would declare war against it Palmerston, who as 
prime minister controlled the action of the Government, dis- 
agreed with Russell and negatived his proposal, holding that 
the true British policy was to keep hands off. There was no 
doubt, however, that if Palmerston had adopted Russell's plan, 
the French government would have joined in it with eagerness 
and zeal. 

The Trent affair, the increasing cotton famine, and the slow 
progress of the Federal arms undoubtedly caused an alienation 
of British sentiment during the winter of 1861-62, which en- 
couraged the French hope that joint intervention, or at least 
recognition of Confederate independence, would soon be agreed 
to. Grant's victory at Donelson for a time checked this move- 
ment, but immediately thereafter came a series of Confederate 
successes, and the anti-American propaganda was revived. 
Gladstone, who in January had inclined to sympathize with the 
North, in April announced himself unequivocally a champion 
of the Confederacy. Addressing the unemployed thousands of 
Manchester, he told them that the cause of their misery was 
the refusal of the North to grant the demands upon which the 
heart of the South was set; he warned them against (sympathiz- 
ing with the North and thus alienating the great nation of the 
South ; and denounced the notion that the fight was one between 
freedom and slavery, on the ground that he could have no faith 
in the propagation of human freedom at the i>oint of the sword. 
He was not able, however, to influence his colleagues to go so 
far as to intervene in behalf of the South, for, at the middle of 
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June, Palmerston declared in the House of Commons that the 
Government had no present intention of offering mediation be- 
tween the belligerents. He added that no communication had 
been received from France upon the subject. This latter state- 
ment must be accepted as technically true, but there is little 
doubt that the French government had been repeatedly sounding 
the British as to the manner in which direct proposals would 
be received, and that soon after that date there were su^estions 
from France of joint intervention. 

Palmerston 's own tone changed a little, indeed, at the be- 
ginning of July. It was then evident that McClellan's elaborate 
campaign against Richmond was doomed to failure and that the 
Federals were again being put upon the defensive. The cotUm 
famine was also growing more serious, and the urgings of the 
French government were increasing in frequency and zeaL In 
these circumstances Palmerston was moved to state in Parlia- 
ment that the British government would offer mediation if it 
were assured that there was any chance of its acceptance. But 
he knew that there was no such chance. There followed, how- 
ever, a series of disasters for the Federal arms in Virginia, with 
the one splendid but wholly unimproved victory of Malvern 
Hill serving to intensify their depressing character and the 
gloom of the situation. In such circumstances Palmerston sat 
upon a public platform at Sheffield and smiled complacently 
while his colleague, Roebuck, railed against the American cause, 
denouncing the United States as ''a people that cannot be 
trusted," their army as ''the scum and refuse of Europe," and 
the attempt to restore the Union as ''an immoral proceeding, 
totally incapable of success." Beresford-Hope, one of the fore- 
most publicists of the day, publicly pledged himself to vote in 
the House of Commons for recognition of the Confederacy as 
one of the sovereign powers of the world. 

Worse followed. Having vanquished in the Peninsular cam- 
paign not the Army of the Potomac but its irresolute commander, 
Lee began a northward march which seemed to threaten the faU 
of Washington and did in fact involve the passage of the Poto- 
mac and the invasion of Maryland. Before the result of this 
campaign was known, just after the disastrous second battle 
of Bull Run, Palmerston and Russell seriously considered im- 
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mediate interventioiL Their plan was to take the initiative in 
proposing to France, Bussia, and several other powers some 
form of joint intervention* Palmerston observed to Russell that 
the Federals had ''got a very complete smashing/* and that 
the capture of Washington or Baltimore by the Confederates 
seemed not unlikely. If the latter happened, he suggested that 
Great Britain and France should recommend the ending of the 
war on the basis of separation. Bussell replied that he quite 
agreed with his chief in thinking that the time had come for 
offering mediation ta the United States on the basis of recogniz- 
ing the independence of the Confederacy, adding: ''In case of 
failure, we ought ourselves to recognize the Southern States as 
an independent State." He suggested that a cabinet meeting 
should be called, at which he would propose that first France 
and then the other powers should be invited to join Oreat Brit- 
ain in such an intervention. Palmerston hesitated, until he 
should see the end of the Maryland campaign. If it ended in 
Federal disaster, he would proceed on the lines suggested by 
Russell; but if the Federals won, he would wait a while. A 
prudent opx)ortunist, that same Palmerston 1 

The American minister, Adams, knew all that was going on, 
and was of course much concerned. He wrote to Seward about 
it. In reply he was wisely directed to do precisely what he 
doubtless would have done on his own initiative had he been 
left uninstructed. That was, not "to debate, to hear, or in 
any way receive, entertain or transmit any communication" 
from the British government on the subject. Mediation or in- 
tervention in American affairs was to be a tabooed topic. And 
if the British government did recognize Confederate independ- 
ence, he was instantly to sever his relations with it. The pos- 
sible consequences of this, said Seward, had been weighed and 
the solemnity of the occasion was felt and freely acknowledged. 
The United States government realized that it confronted the 
danger of a war vdth Great Britain and other European States. 
"We have approached the contemplation of that crisis with a 
caution which great reluctance has inspired. But the crisis has 
not appalled us." 

This was surely getting close to the heart of things. On the 

whole it was the most critical time of the whole war. In our 
VOL. n — 8. 
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foreign relations Adams fdt it to be ''the very crisis of our 
fate." He could not say a word to Palmerston or Russell about 
it. But he did contrive^ with masterful shrewdness and dis- 
cretion, to let them have an unmistakable intimation of his atti- 
tude and of what would happen if they persisted in their plans. 
Forste r, the great philanthropist and statesman, and one of 
America's staunchest friends, was his close confidant, and though 
he was not then a member of the cabinet, he was on terms of 
intimacy with most of the ministers. To him, therefore, Adams, 
as man to man, disclosed Seward's instructions and his own in- 
tentions. Forster in turn discreetly conveyed the same to Pal- 
merston and Russell, with the result that those gentlemen hesi- 
tated and reconsidered the proposed cabinet meeting. While 
they were still hesitating, news came of Antietam, at which 
Palmerston decided to wait a little longer. ''Ten days or a 
fortnight," he said, '^may throw a clearer light upon future 
prospects." 

Unfortunately the first popular impression produced by An- 
tietam was short lived. It became apparent that the victory 
was not being followed up. The invasion of Maryland was 
ended for the time, but the war south of the Potomac was un- 
affected. So the scheme of intervention was brought up again. 
Russell on October 13 wrote to his colleagues asking them to 
consider whether it was not the duty of Europe to "ask both 
parties, in the most friendly and conciliatory terms, to agree to 
a suspension of arms." Meantime Gladstone, who as chancellor 
of the exchequer ranked with the prime minister and foreign 
secretary as one of the "big three" of the cabinet, had flung 
himself publicly and unreservedly upon the side of the Confed- 
eracy. Speaking at a great public banquet at Newcastle, when 
he was assumed to be voicing the sentiments and purposes of 
the Government, on October 7, he first denied that Great Britain 
had any interest in the disruption of the American Union, unc- 
tuously expatiated upon the "perfect neutrality" which had 
been observed, and actuaUy professed sympathy with the North. 
But, he exclaimed with unconcealed exultation, "there is no 
doubt that Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the South have 
made an army ; they are making, it appears, a navy ; and they 
have made what is more than either — ^they have made a nation. 
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We may anticipate with certainly the success of the South- 
ern States so far as their separation from the North is con- 
cerned." 

This statement, made with careful deliberation and premedita- 
tion, in the most public manner, by one of the most authoritative 
mimsters of the crown, was doubtless the most cruel and dan- 
gerous blow that was struck at the United States abroad during 
all that four years' struggle. Nothing else gave so much encour- 
agement and joy to the enemies of the Union, or so overwhelmed 
its friends with despondency and dismay. It was naturally in- 
terpreted as an ofScial notice that the British government was 
about to recognize the independence of the Confederate States, 
and that, everybody knew, would mean not only enormous as- 
sistance to the Confederate cause but also a breach of relations 
and probably war between Great Britain and the United States. 
The vital significance of it was instantly recognized. Adams 
wrote in his diary the next day, ''If Qladstone be any exponent 
at all of the views of the cabinet, then is my term likely to be 
very short. The animus, as it respects Mr. Davis and the recog- 
nition of the rebel cause, is very apparent." "The London 
Spectator," a journal friendly to America, ** bitterly lamented" 
the episode, but recognized in Gladstone's words "a settled and 
official resolve." Disraeli, with full knowledge of the circum- 
stances, afterward said that Gladstone had been commissioned 
by the cabinet to make the declaration, ''formally, avowedly 
with the consent and sanction of the Gk)vemment" Indeed, 
Gladstone himself, for a time, stood by his words in all their 
naked brutality. When a representative of the Manchester cot- 
ton trade asked him the meaning of his speech, he replied 
through his secretary that it was "no more than the expression, 
in rather more pointed terms, of an opinion he had long ago 
stated in public, that the effort of the Northern States to subju- 
gate the Southern ones is hopeless." A few years later he con- 
fessed that he had been wrong, though he still persisted that his 
motive was not bad. Of course his motive was to do all in his 
power to injure and defeat the United States and to promote 
the success of the Confederacy. 

The matter of Gladstone's alleged subscription to the Con- 
federate cotton loan has been and probably always will be 
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disputed. The list of sabscribers was for a time kept secret. 
But in the summer of 1865 John Bigelow, the United States 
minister to France, had occasion to investigate the matter, and 
secured a copy of it, or of what purported to be a copy. It 
bore the name of Qladstone, for a subscription of 2,000 pounds, 
or $10,000. Bigelow was surprised and much grieved, and hesi- 
tated to report the list to the Government at Washington, though 
he felt it to be his duty to do so. He conferred with John 
Bright, and, presumably at his suggestion, not only sent the list 
to Seward, but also procured its publication in the press of both 
London and New York. This caused what Bigelow himself de- 
scribed as a sensational explosion. Gladstone telegraphed to the 
^'London Star" as follows: 

^'I see my name placed by some strange error in the Confed- 
erate loan list. Have it removed." 

With that denial the friends of the British statesman must 
be content. Explanation of how the ''strange error" occurred 
has never been made. 

The issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation, in Septem- 
ber, 1862, strangely enough had an unfavorable effect upon 
British sentiment. Even John Bright did not understand it and 
forbore to commend it, while most of those who had been urging 
the North to make the war a fight for freedom against slavery 
now affected to see in the proclamation nothing but a monstrous 
attempt to overwhelm the South with a servile insurrection in 
which the horrors of Haiti would be repeated on a larger scale. 
''The Saturday Review" denounced it as a crime. "The Lon- 
don Times" pictured Lincoln as gloating over the South trans- 
formed into a hell of arson, murder, and lust. Even the 
friendly and enlightened "Spectator" complained that "the 
proclamation has been made in a way which takes from it half 
its usefulness and almost all its grace. The principle at stake 
is entirely disregarded, and emancipation is promised as a mere 
incident in the war." It never seemed to dawn upon the Brit- 
ie^ mind that the only authority which Lincoln had for issuing 
the proclamation at all was that of the "war powers of the Con- 
stitution," and that as a war measure was the only way in which 
the proclamation could be made. 

Now France again appeared openly upon the scene. SlideU, 
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having completed the voyage which had been intermpted on the 
Trent, was busy at the French capital. He had talked with the 
emperor at Yichy in July, had emphasized to him the opposi- 
tion of the United States to his designs in Mexico, had promised 
him the cooperation of the Confederate States there if he wonld 
aid them against the Federals, and had specifically offered him 
100,000 bales of cotton, then worth $12,500,000, if he would send 
a naval expedition to raise the blockade. Louis Napoleon had 
listened to these things attentively and sympathetically, and 
Slidell had been encouraged to continue negotiations with the 
French foreign minister. Now, on October 22, the emperor 
gave another audience to Slidell at St. Cloud, at which he prac- 
tically promised to secure joint intervention by Great Britain, 
Bussia, and France. His favorite plan was to propose an armis- 
tice between the belligerents for six months. Once have hos- 
tilities stopped for so long, he thought, and they would never 
be resumed. It was possible, indeed probable, that the United 
States would refuse to agree to such an armistice — as beyond 
doubt it would have done. In that case, said the emperor, there 
would be good reason for recognizing the independence of the 
South, ''and perhaps for more active intervention." 

Following this, at the end of October, the ^nperor instructed 
his ambassadors at London and St. Petersburg to propose to 
the British and Bussian governments that the three powers 
should ''exert their influence at Washington, as weU as with 
the Confederates, to obtain an armistice for six months." The 
Bussian government, being at that time semi-hostile to France, 
declined the proposal in terms in which much friendship for 
America was expressed, saying that it wished scrupulously to 
avoid anything that would look like the exertion of pressure, 
or would wound public opinion or excite susceptibilities. The 
British government declined it also, with equal positiveness, on 
the ground that there was no hope that the United States would 
accept the proposal, and that <its refusal would prevent the re- 
newal of the offer. This refusal of the British government com- 
manded general approval, even from Englishmen who favored 
the Southern cause. 

But Louis Napoleon was not to be diverted from his purpose. 
In the following December came the awful disaster to the Fed- 
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eral arms at Fredericksburg, which confirmed many in the be- 
lief that the Union cause was hopeless. The cotton famine in 
France was at its height, and hundreds of thousands of work 
people were at the verge of starvation. Deeming this the psy- 
chological moment, Slidell on January 8, 1863, suggested to the 
emperor the recognition of Confederate independence, by France 
alone. The answer came the next day. On January 9 the 
emperor dictated a note to the American government, offering 
the friendly mediation of France alone between it and the Con- 
federacy. This reached Washington early in February, and was 
promptly answered by Seward, at Lincoln's dictation, in a 
courteous, argumentative, but firm letter of declination. That 
ended the matter. Having gone thus far, the emperor lacked 
the courage to proceed further without the cooperation of Great 
Britain, and that, he was at last convinced, it was impossible 
to get. 

Impossible, indeed. For while the usurping emperor was in- 
dulging in these vain intrigues, there occurred in England one 
of the most splendid and inspiring uprisings of an enlightened 
and emancipated public sentiment of which history bears rec- 
ord. At last the real purpose of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was understood, and the heart of the English people re- 
sponded to it with an impulse which no power could withstand 
and which no Government could venture to defy. A great pub- 
lic meeting was held in London on New Year's eve, which hailed 
"the dawn of the New Year as the beginning of an epoch of 
universal freedom upon the western continent and of closer 
friendship between the people of England and America." At 
the same moment a similar gathering in Manchester, stricken 
as that city was with the cotton famine, adopted similar resolu- 
tions addressed to the President of the United States. At Shef- 
field, too, on that memorable night, a vast gathering thundered 
adoption of resolutions to the effect that it was "the duty of 
England to give her sympathy and moral influence to the North- 
em States." 

All England took up the cry within the next few weeks. Dep- 
utations waited upon the American minister, with addresses of 
sympathy and encouragement. At least two members of the 
cabinet, the Duke of Argyll and Milner Gibson, spoke publicly 
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for the Federal cause. Vast meetings at Exeter Hall and at 
Spurgeon's Tabernacle, in London, applauded the name of Lin- 
coln to the echo and cried down that of Jefferson Davis. At 
Bradford it was resolved that any intervention of any kind in 
favor of the Slave States would be disgraceful; in Gloucester- 
shire any apparent complicity of England with the Confederacy 
in the equipment of warships was condemned; and in almost 
every considerable city and town in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land similar sentiments were expressed at great popular assem- 
blages. It is true that these demonstrations were largely made 
by the '' common people" and by the scholars and men of letters, 
while the aristocracy remained largely hostile to America. Par- 
liament was hostile, by a large majority. But not even the most 
supercilious of these could afford to ignore the voice of the mul- 
titude. An increasing number of the dearest-sighted statesmen, 
such as Disraeli and Lord Derby, openly espoused the Federal 
side, or at least vigorously opposed anything like hostility 
toward it 

^ The mercurial character of international relationships was 
never more strikingly displayed than at this time. For closely 
following upon this outburst of English good will for America 
came strained relations and renewed menace of war. The Con- 
federate cruiser Alabama, built in an English shipyard, manned 
largely by an EnglisE crew, and much of the time flying the 
British flag, was sweeping American commerce from the seas. 
Naturally resentment and anti-English wrath waxed high in the 
United States, and Adams made vigorous protests and com- 
plaints to the British government. Russell replied that that 
Government entirely disclaimed all responsibility for the Ala- 
iama and her doings, and Pabnerston and others made similar 
declarations in Parliament. Adams and his friends feared that 
the debate in the House on March 27 would lead to war between 
the United States and England within six months. Happily, 
the good Forster again intervened as an intermediary between 
Adams and the cabinet. Another Confederate ship, called the 
Alexandra, after the Princess of Wales, was about to follow the 
AlabanSa. Forster asked Adams if it would greatly help mat- 
ters to have her stopped. Adams replied that it certainly would. 
Forster went straight to Bussell. What passed between them 
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was not disclosed, but the next day the Alexandra was seized 
by the Britifih government. That turned the scale. For sottie 
weeks there was uneasiness, but the crisis was past. 

The disaster of Chancellorsville, and Lee's advance into Penn- 
Gfylvania, again brought concern and dismay to friends of the 
North, and encouraged Southern cfympathizers to renew their 
efforts for recognition. Numerous public meetings were organ- 
ized at various places in the Confederate interest, recommending 
recognition of the South. Mr. Roebuck, the Radical member 
of Parliament who had made the violent anti-American speech 
at Sheffield, and who posed in spectacular fashion as a ' 'friend 
of the people," took the lead in the agitation. On June 30 
he moved in the House of Commons to instruct the cabinet to 
enter into negotiations with the chief continental powers for 
cooperation in recognizing the independence of the Confederacy. 
He argued that the Southern States had vindicated their title 
to such recognition; besides which, he naively added, they of- 
fered England free trade ! He declared that he had had an in- 
terview with the Emperor of the French, in which the latter 
said that he was more strongly than ever in favor of recogniz- 
ing the South, and had instructed his ambassador to lay his 
^ wishes before the British government and to endeavor to secure 
its cooperation. "I give you,'' said the emperor, **full liberty 
to state to the House of Commons this my wish." But he added 
that in any event he was determined to act toward America only 
in cooperation and accord with England. 

Now this report of the interview with Louis Napoleon was 
doubtless sufficiently correct. Roebuck had gone over to see the 
emperor, at Slidell's request, as a part of one of the latter 's 
most adroit and audacious intrigues. But in exploiting it before 
Parliament, Roebuck egregiously overreached himself. The 
Qovernment revolted at the appearance of the French emperor's 
palpable effort to influence British action, and in consequence 
arrayed itself solidly against Roebuck's motion. One of the 
prime objects of the manoefuver was to force Russell out of the 
cabinet and to replace him with a foreign minister less honest 
and upright, or less favorable toward America. But the Gov- 
ernment rallied to Russell's support as one man. The upshot 
was that after Gladstone had made some anti- American speeches, 
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and Bright and Forster had spoken for the United States, on 
July 13 Boebuok withdrew his maladroit motion. 

A few days later eame the news of Oettysbnrg and Vicksbnrg. 
The Southern sympathizers were at first incredolons. Even 
^'The London Times'' at first refused to credit the news. When 
at last it was impossible longer even to pretend to disbelieve 
it, there was great disappointment. Nor was the event without 
its effect upon the Qovemment. Adams remarked that at the 
next official reception which he attended, Palmerston was more 
civil to him than he had ever been before since his arrival in Lon- 
don. Following this came the incident of the two ironclads, al- 
ready related in the preceding chapter, with the conclusion of 
which in the early fall of 1863, the last danger of European in- 
tervention, of recognition of the Confederacy, or of war between 
any European nation and the United States over the Southern 
question, may be regarded as having passed away. 

Two other interesting and important topics rcdating to those 
times remain to be considered. One is, the part which the Brit- 
ish sovereign personally played in maintaining peace between 
the United Kingdom and the United States. On this subject 
there is probably no better authority than Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., the son of the man who was American minister to 
England during the war. 

Some years ago Abram S. Hewitt, a distinguished citizen of 
New York City, publicly stated, on what he declared to be his 
own personal knowledge, that the elder Adams received early 
in 1862 private information that the French government was 
about to induce the British government to recognize the inde- 
pendency of the Confederacy ; and that thereupon he practically 
demanded an audience with the queen. Upon being received 
by her at Windsor he remonstrated as strongly as possible 
against the purposed action of her Government, whereupon she 
said to him, ''Mr. Adams, give yourself no concern; my Gov- 
ernment will not recognize the Confederacy.'' The younger 
Charles Francis Adams, on hearing this story, regarded it as 
intrinsically improbable, but set about investigating it in the 
most thorough manner. The result was that in 1904 he read 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society and then printed an 
elaborate paper on the subject. In this he neither confirmed 
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nor refuted Mr. Hewitt's story, but he did throw convincing 
light npon the attitude of the queen toward America during the 
war and her influence in behalf of the Union. His conclusion 
was that the queen, intervening at a critical moment, did thwart 
the inclination and probable intentions of her ministers to recog- 
nize the Confederacy, and that she took that momentous action 
not at Windsor, nor indeed in England, but at Gotha, in the 
early autumn of 1862. In support of this belief Mr. Adams 
marshaled an array of facts which certainly render its rejec- 
tion difficult and its acceptance almost if not quite inevitable. 

Mr. Adams related that on March 6, 1902, President Eliot of 
Harvard University, in conferring an honorary degree upon 
Prince Henry of Prussia, spoke as follows: 
''Universities have long memories. Forty years ago the 
\ American Union was in deadly peril, and thousands of its young 
[men were bleeding and dying for it. It is credibly reported 
that at a very critical moment the Queen of England said to her 
prime minister, 'My Lord, you must understand that I shall 
sign no paper which means war with the United States.' The 
grandson of that illustrious woman is sitting with us here." It 
appeared to Mr. Adams that the EUot version of a traditional 
incident was, humanly speaking, at least possible, which could 
hardly be said of the Hewitt version, and he accordingly asked 
President Eliot for his authority. He received this highly in- 
teresting and valuable reply: 

"In 1874 I was at Oxford for a week. Dr. Adand, to whom 
I had a letter, procured for me an invitation to lunch with 
Prince Leopold, who was then living with a tutor in a small 
house at Oxford and going to some lectures. Dr. Acland went 
with me, and we were four at the table. In the course of the 
luncheon the prince told the story of the queen's interview with 
Lord Russell, Dr. Acland prompting him to do so. He gave no 
authorities, and said nothing about the source of his informa- 
tion. He must have been a small boy at the time of this inter- 
view with the queen. Dr. Acland spoke of the story as if he 
believed it. Naturally, I remember the prince's statement, but 
I do not know that I ever have talked about it. Quite lately 
— ^that is, since last March — ^I heard somebody else attribute 
this statement to Prince Leopold, but I have now forgotten who 
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that somebody else was. I have never seen any real authority 
for it, and that is the reason I used the expression 'credibly 
stated.' '* 

Now Sir Henry Acland had aecompanied the Prince of Wales 
on his tour in this country in 1860, and in 1874 he was a pro- 
fessor at Oxford University and honorary physician to the 
queen's youngest son, Prince Leopold. He must therefore be 
regarded as a man competent to form an authoritative opinion 
and as so situated as to be conversant with the circumstances 
and facts of the case. Apparently he believed this story, and 
this evidence, as Mr Adams observed, ''indicates clearly and in- 
disputably that an accepted tradition prevailed in the royal fam- 
ily and about Windsor Castle that, at some period of crisis in 
the course of our Civil War, Queen Victoria did take a decided 
stand with the ministry in opposition to anything calculated to 
provoke hostilities with the United States. Accepted traditions 
are rarely without some foundation of fact." 

It is probable that for several months after the death of her 
husband, in December, 1861, the queen had no occasion to deal 
personally with American questions, and because of her physical 
condition and great depression of spirit her ministers were anx- 
ious to relieve her as far as possible of the burdens of public 
business. She may, therefore, not have been aware of the direc- 
tion in which their thoughts were tending during the spring 
and summer of that year. In September, however, while she 
was in Gotha, where her constant and often declared purpose 
to be guided in foreign affairs by her knowledge of Prince Al- 
bert's sympathies and convictions may naturally have been forti- 
fied by her environment, certain occurrences which must have 
come to her knowledge invited decisive action on her part. It 
was Mr. Adams's belief that, asserting her prerogative, she there 
and th^i compelled her ministers to reconsider a design which 
they were forming, and to continue a policy which was of vast 
moment to the United States. 

During the early part of the Queen's stay in Qotha, Bussell 
being the minister in attendance upon her there, letters passed 
between Russell and Palmerston in which they revealed to each 
other their views on the relations of Qreat Britain and the 
United States. 
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As already related in these pages, Palmerston suggested to 
Russell that the time was probably appropriate for joint ac- 
tion with France in reconunending a settlement of American 
affairs on the basis of recognized separation of the Confederacy 
from the Union, and Russell replied that he agreed with that 
suggestion. The foreign minister added that in his judgment, 
if such a proposal to the United States should fail, ''we (the 
English government) ought ourselves to recognize the Southern 
States as an independent State," and, ''for the purpose of tak- 
ing so important a step,'' proposed a cabinet meeting in the 
near future. Palmerston thought this "plan of proceedings 
. . . excellent," and was of opinion that the offer should be 
made "before the middle of October." 

At this juncture Russell returned to London and Granville 
took his place as minister in attendance upon the queen at 
Gotha. Soon afterward Granville was informed by Russell, 
from London, that the question of joint mediation would prob- 
ably be brought before the cabinet — ^was so informed doubtless, 
not for the sake primarily of obtaining his own views, but for 
the information of the queen through her minister in attendance. 
"It was," says Adams, "as I surmise, at this juncture, if at 
all, that the queen took the stand she is alleged to have taken 
and put her personal veto on any movement, or change of pol- 
icy, calculated to embroil the two countries." Conclusive evi- 
dence that she did so is still lacking, but some known facts are 
extremely significant. For example, Granville sent from Gotha 
to the foreign secretary "a very long letter," of which, so far 
as appears, only one passage has ever been published, being 
quoted in Spencer Walpole 's ' * Life of Lord Russell. " "It was, ' ' 
says Adams, "very much in the nature of a cold douche to the 
action proposed," for it ran as follows: "It is premature to 
depart from the policy which has hitherto been adopted by you 
and Lord Palmerston; and which, notwithstanding the strong 
antipathy to the North, the strong sympathy with the South, and 
the passionate wish to have cotton, has met with such general 
approval from Parliament, the press, and the public." 

That tUs "very long letter" unmistakably communicated the 
queen's will to her foreign secretary is not demonstrable, but 
seems altogether probable. Certain it is that for some time there^ 
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after the course of events ba£Sed even the keen penetration of 
the American minister, who confessed that he was '^mystified." 
Just then Gladstone made the famous declaration that Jefferson 
Davis had created a nation, foreshadowing action adverse to the 
Union by the British government. It was made in the light of 
a circular announcement to all the members of the cabinet of 
what was in contemplation and of the knowledge that a cabinet 
meeting had been called for October 23. That meeting was never 
held. On October 14, Sir Oeoi^e Lewis, secretary for war, pub- 
licly declared Ms disagreement with Gladstone 's speech, and sud- 
denly the premier and the foreign secretary ''found themselves 
between two fires, Granville repres^iting the queen on one side, 
and Sir Cfeoi^e Lewis, speaking for what might be best described 
as the Cobden-Bright element in the cabinet, on the other side.'' 
Palmerston and Russell were consequently constrained to wait, 
and the time to carry out their design never came. Instead of 
attending a cabinet meeting on October 23, the foreign secretary 
received Adams, and assured him that the policy of the Gov- 
ernment toward the United States would not be changed at that 
time. Adams thereupon remarked that his errand was finished 
and took his leave. 

No further light of importance has since been shed ui)on this 
matter either in Great Britain or the United States. In its ab- 
sence it will not be injudicious to believe that at a serious crisis 
in international affairs the queen did in a gratifying manner 
interpose her personal influence, if not her positive authority, 
to prevent an act which would have caused serious embarrass- 
ment to the American Union, if it indeed would not have in- 
volved this country in a war with one or more European powers. 

It is necessary, also, to review the engaging legend of Rus- 
sia's ''traditional friendship" for this country and her great 
service to us during the Civil War. The well-known facts of 
history, as already related in these pages, largely dispose of the 
''traditional friendship," showing that Russia was not our 
friend, but our enemy's friend in the Revolution; that it was 
primarily against her hostile designs that the Monroe Doctrine 
was directed, and that we had to warn her out of California to 
prevent her seizing it. There remains, however, the circum- 
stance of her conduct during our Civil War. About it a great 
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mass of tradition and speculation has grown up, and the im- 
pression has widely prevailed that during the crucial part of 
our war Russia maintained a powerful fleet at New York, under 
sealed orders; that those orders probably were that in case of 
need from foreign attack that fleet was to be placed at the serv- 
ice of our Government, and that to such Russian bef riendment 
we owed our escape from British and French intervention. 
Now, if that impression were correct, our indebtedness to Russia 
could scarcely be overestimated. In almost every essential de- 
tail that is known, however, it is not correct. 

The known facts concerning that interesting episode are sub- 
stantially as follows: 

Russia's ships did not come to our ports at a crucial time, 
but after the crisis was past, danger of intervention was over, 
and the triumph of the Union was practically assured. The 
dates show that. They reached New York at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1863, when the war was much more than half over. 
That was nearly two years after the Trent affair, a year after 
Antietam, nine months after the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and nearly three months after Gettysburg and the capture of 
Yicksburg and Port Hudson. It is idle to pretend that those 
were the '^ crucial days" of the war. The crisis was over, and 
the Union was on the sure road to restoration. The menace 
of foreign meddling was equally past. It was nearly a year be- 
fore, in October, 1862, that Louis Napoleon, at the urging of 
Slidell, proposed to Russia and Great Britain a tripartite offer 
of mediation. It was nearly seven months before, in February, 
1863, that Louis Napoleon made his last offer of French media- 
tion alone. The British and French governments were still un- 
fifympathetic. But the British nation, at least, was at last on 
the side of the Union. The missions of Beecher, Hughes, Mc- 
Ilvaine, Weed, and others had been effective. On January 17, 
1863, Adams, than whom no stronger witness can be cited, wrote : 
*'The current is now setting very strongly with us among the 
body of the people." True, at the end of the following March, 
Palmerston made a flippant speech on the Alabama, which 
seemed to threaten war. But on April 5 the sailing of the Con- 
federate cruiser Alexandra was stopped, and on April 24 the 
speaker of the House of Commons called on Adams in order to 
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apologize for and to discredit some anti-American speeches 
which he had been unable to choke off. 

We have already recalled that Boebnck's motion for recog- 
nition of the Confederacy was withdrawn on Jnly 13, without 
a vote, and that on September 3 the two Confederate ironclads 
were seized by the British government. After that there was 
nothing more clearly seen than that Great Britain, either alone 
or in conjunction with others, would make no further movement 
toward intervention, or even recognition of the Confederacy. 
And if OreJsit Britain would not do so, no other power would. 
If, therefore, the Russian ships came to aid us, they came when 
their aid was no longer needed. 

Russia's ships, moreover, if they had been needed, would have 
been of little avail. They were too few and weak. There were 
in all eight of them. Not one was a line-of-battte ship. There 
were three frigates, carrying about fifty guns each, two cor- 
vettes, of perhaps twenty guns each, and three clippers, or sloops, 
of eight or nine guns each. It is not improbable that the three 
British ships which were here at the same time — one of which 
was the line-of-battle ship Nile, and another was the steam 
frigate ImmortalUS — ^would have been more than a match for 
them; not to mention the French frigate Ouerriire, which was 
also at New York. 

Nor did the Russian ships stay at New York, or in American 
waters, until the war was ended. On their arrival at New York, 
Admiral Lessoffsky announced that they had come for a few 
weeks, after which they would go to other ports. At the first 
of December they visited Washington, and early in 1864 they 
returned home to Russia. So while they came too late, they 
went away too early, and they were altogether too few and 
weak to justify the legend that has grown up concerning them 
and their service to the Union. 

It is of interest, further, to recall how they were regarded 
by us at the time. If there was any notion in this country that 
they had come to fight for us, it was carefully concealed. There 
was no expression of it in the press, or in public or private 
speech, though the papers printed columns about them and 
there was speech-making galore. * ' The New York Tribune ' ' was 
then the foremost journal on the Republican — ^then the Union 
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— side. A few days after the ahips reached New York it printed 
(on September 20) an editorial a column and a half long on 
' ' Our Foreign Relations, ' ' in which neither Russia nor her fleet 
was so much as mentioned. In connection with the entertain- 
ment of the Russian naval officers in New York it referred (on 
October 2) to ''the profound appreciation by the American peo- 
ple of the friendly attitude which the Russian government has 
occupied toward our own, especially since the beginning of the 
Southern rebellion. '' Further, speaking of Russo- American 
friendship, *'The Tribune" said: "It is not necessary to fol- 
low this feeling into the mysteries of negotiation and the finesse 
of ministerial correspondence. It is better to generalize our 
conclusions. In honest and friendly greeting, dexterity is out 
of place and double dealing at fault. . . . The people of the 
United States have not sought for foreign aid, and have only 
asked for foreign forbearance. . . . But if not let alone, we must 
seek such aid as time, circumstance, and good fortune afford 
us.'' That was the nearest approach at that time to anything 
like a reference to any special mission of the Russian ships. The 
Democratic view of the case was expressed by ''The New York 
World," which (on September 26), referring to the arrival of 
the Russian shij^s, said: "It is natural and inevitable that 
speculation should be busy among us with the causes which have 
determined the concentration here of so considerable a force; 
and should the Russian admiral be followed, as it is already 
rumored he is likely to be, by flag officers and fleets of otiier 
European powers, it will be impossible for the blindest not to 
see that the epoch so much dreaded by our fathers, in which the 
affairs of America shall be dangerously complicated with the 
policy of Europe, is already closing in upon us." 

After a few months in American waters, the fleet returned 
to Russia, and on August 18, 1864, Admiral Lessoffsky and his 
fellow officers were presented by Admiral Orieg to the Amer- 
ican minister at St. Petersburg, Cassius M. Clay, in order that 
they might express to him their appreciation of the hospitality 
that had been extended to them in America. On that occasion 
there was much speech-making by Admiral Orieg, Admiral Les- 
soffsky, Clay, and Henry Bergh, the American secretary of lega- 
tion, all of which was reported in extenso to Seward at Wash- 
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ingtoiL But in all of it not a word waa said, nor was a hint 
given, about '^sealed orders" or Buasian aid to the American 
cause. Bergh, who was always one of the most outspoken of 
men, did indeed refer somewhat banteringly to some alleged eur- 
rent speculations in Europe upon a '' mysterious alliance" be- 
tween America and Bussia; but he went on to treat sach specu- 
lations with scorn, and to attribute the visit of the fleet not to 
Russia's wish to aid us, but simply to her intention not to in- 
terfere with our domestic affairs. 

What, then, was the purpose of that brief and inconsequen- 
tial visit t Or, rather, what was supposed to be its purpose, 
apart from simple friendship of a neutral sort between the two 
countries and the wish of the czar, who had just freed the serfs, 
to pay a compliment to the President, who had just freed the 
slaves? The answer is easily given. Russia had recently been 
beaten in war by France and England— chiefly by France, for 
the latter was the leader in the Crimean War — and she was 
eager for revenge. In 1863 a renewal of war between France 
and Russia appeared to be imminent. In such case Russia did 
not propose to have her fleet sealed up in her blockaded home 
harbors, as it was in the Crimean War. The example of the 
Confederate cruisers suggested to her what she might do to 
French commerce. So she sent her ships out to distant i)orta 
which were then friendly, and which in case of such war would 
be neutral ; and she sent them to American ports, in order to be 
within easy striking distance of the French in Mexico. This 
was very largely the official and the popular view in America. 
Thus, on October 6, 1863, Charles Sumner — ^who, as chairman 
of the senate committee on foreign affairs, should have been 
weU informed — ^wrote as followlEi to his friend, John Bright: 
''You will observe the hobnobbing at New York with the Russian 
admiral. Why is that fleet gathered there T My theory is that 
when it left the Baltic, war with France was regarded as quite 
possible, and it was determined not to be sealed up at Cron- 
stadt; if at New York, they could take the French expedition 
at Vera Cruz." 

Thus we get down to the facts of the case, namely: That a 

Russian fleet, which was not strong enough to do us much good 

if it had been needed, came hither at a time when it was not 
VOL. n— 4. 
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needed, and went away again long before our war was ended; 
and that on the Rufisian side there was no pretense, and on the 
American side there was no supposition, that it came hither to 
help ns, but there was a widespread assumption that its errand, 
so far as we were concerned, was entirely neutral, and that if 
its aim was at all belligerent it was to strike at France for Rus- 
sia 's sake and not to defend New York for our sake. 

There remains, however, just one possible ground for grati- 
tude to Russia, namely, the one unrevealed detail of the ''sealed 
orders." It is possible that, despite the facts which I have 
here rehearsed, the ships did come hither with sealed orders 
which, in a certain emergency, would have put them at our dis- 
posal. If so, despite the untimeliness and futility of it all, we 
owe Russia sincere and profound gratitude for her good inten- 
tion. But how are we to know that such was the case? There 
is no proof and no hint of it in the record thus far revealed to 
the world. Search has been made. Inquiry has been made. 
But nothing has been disclosed, either at Washington or at St. 
Petersburg.* If any such ''sealed orders'* ever existed, their 
secret has been kept better than any other in the history of the 
world. In the absence of a single scintilla of proof that they 
ever existed, and in the presence of an overwhelming presump- 
tion that they never did, it is not difficult for impartial and 
judicious minds to form an opinion as to the facts in the case. 



XXIII 

SOME NORTH AMERICAN OOMPLICATIONS 

THE dose of the Civil War produced a prompt and sala* 
tary change in our European relations. The United 
States was freed from all menace of meddling in its afiFairs, and 
was confirmed in a more important place in the esteem of the 
world than ever before. The prestige of success in a great war, 
and the restoration of the Federal Union to integrity and as- 
sured perpetuity, profoundly impressed those nations, or those 
statesmen and rulers, who had been anticipating the dissolution 
of the republic. Those who had let the wish be father to the 
thought, and had given sympathy if not actual aid to the Con- 
federacy, realized, in Lord Salisbury's contemptubus phrase, 
that they had been ''backing the wrong horse," and made haste 
to repair their fault as far as possible by cultivating the favor 
of the winner. 

Meantime there were innumerable odds and ends of foreign 
affairs which had perforce been neglected in the storm and stress 
of war, which now had to be taken up for settlement. The na- 
tion had suffered the unspeakable catastrophe of the loss of 
Lincoln, and there were those who feared that that loss would 
prove as serious in foreign as in domestic relations, and that, 
freed from that wise and prudent control, Seward, who re- 
mained secretary of state under President Johnson, would rush 
into some such vagaries as those which he had essayed at the 
beginning of his career in that office. Fortunately that proved 
to be conspicuously not the case. Apparently sobered by the 
tremendous experience of the war, and by the tragic removal 
of his great chief, Seward thenceforth displayed a conservatism 
as marked as his early radicalism had been, and conducted the 
diplomacy of the nation with unfailing tact and discretion. 

One of the first problems was that of Mexico. The tripartite 

intervention of France, Oreat Britain, and Spain, in 1861, for 

51 
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the collection of. just debts^ had been transformed by the with- 
drawal of the latter two powers into a French campaign of 
conquest for the establishment of a new European sovereignty 
on North American soil. The French emperor profusely pro- 
tested, of course, that he had no such ulterior designs. Never- 
theless he had them, and he pursued them with the same per- 
sistence and perfidy which had marked his looting and over- 
throw of the second republic in France itself, only ten years 
before. He even sought to employ the same means, a spurious 
plebiscite. Mexico was at this time, as unhappily it has been 
throughout most of its independent career, distracted with in- 
testine feuds. On one hand was the Clerical party, controlled 
by reactionary ecclesiastics, which favored the establishment of 
a monarchical government; and on the other was the Liberal or 
anti-Clerical party, devoted to maintenance of the republic. The 
actual government was republican in form, but it was weak and 
unstable, and in danger of being overturned any day by some 
successful revolutionist. Napoleon shrewdly addressed himself 
to the leaders of the Clerical party, himself professing to be the 
loyal son and foremost champion of the church. By means of 
bribes to some and threats to others, and working upon the real 
despair which some felt over the apparently hopeless task of 
developing true republicanism in Mexico, he induced them to 
seek a plebiscite on the question of establishing a monarchy and 
of calling some foreign prince to the throne as emperor. 

He was well aware that under the Monroe Doctrine the United 
States would never permit any direct conquest of an American 
State by a European power. But he calculated upon two cir- 
cumstances for the success of his villainous enterprise. One 
was, that if the change of government had the appearance of 
being effected by the Mexicans themselves by popular vote, 
American opposition would be disarmed, as the United States 
would of course concede the right of the Mexicans to choose 
their own form of government and their own ruler. The other 
was, that the United States was at the time engaged in a life or 
death struggle for its own existence and therefore would be 
physically unable to interfere effectively against French designs, 
no matter how flagrant these might be. He confidently counted 
on the disruption of the Union and the success of the Confed- 
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eracy, in which case^ of course, there would be no opposition 
to his conquest. But even if the Union should in the end be 
successful, before the close of the war his conquest of Mexico 
would be an accomplished fact» which it would be impossible 
for the United States to undo. 

Seward perhaps accepted as true the early French disclaimers 
of any intention of conquest. At any rate he deemed it politic 
in the then existing circumstances to treat them as true. He 
therefore instructed Dayton, our minister to France, to say that 
they were so accepted, and that the United States did not chal- 
lenge the right of France to collect just claims from Mexico, 
even at the cost of war; but to add that the United States had 
a right and interest to insist that France should not improve 
the opportunity afforded by the war to change the form of the 
Mexican government. This emboldened Napoleon to proceed 
with his conspiracy. The plebiscite was never taken, but on 
July 10, 1862, a convention of Clerical leaders, purporting to 
represent the Mexican people, was held, under the direction 
and dictation of the commander of the French army, and at 
his orders it voted to establish an imperial form of government 
and to call to the throne the Archduke Maximilian, a younger 
brother of the reactionary and autocratic Emperor of Austria. 

This was made known to Seward, with the intimation that it 
would be best for the United States to acquiesce in it, because 
the installation of Maximilian's government and recognition of 
it by this country would mean the prompt withdrawal of the 
French army from Mexico, which of course we were supposed 
greatly to desire; and because, also, any attempt by this coun- 
try to prevent the seating of Maximilian would probably result 
in a war with France, which we might not be able at that time 
to maintain* Seward replied that the United States had no dis- 
position to intervene in the domestic affairs of Mexico, but rec- 
ognized the right of that country to choose and establish its own 
government, even though it should be monarchical in form. But 
the United States was firmly convinced that the Mexican people 
at heart desired a republican form of government, with a native 
president, rather than an empire with an exotic sovereign, and 
if France persisted in carrying out in Mexico a policy contrary 
to these views, there would be grave danger of an ultimate ''col- 
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lision between France and the United States and other Ameri- 
can republics." 

With that dignified and unmistakable utterance Seward was 
content to let the matter stand for the time. Congress was, 
however, less patient. During the winter of 1863-64 resolutions 
concerning Mexican afiFairs were introduced in both Houses. In 
the Senate the resolution was laid upon the table at the instance 
of Charles Sumner, who justly observed that it either meant war 
or was quite meaningless; in either of which cases it was unfit 
for passage. In the House of Representatives, however, a reso- 
lution was adopted, declaring that that body was not an indiffer- 
ent spectator of the proceedings in Mexico, and that it ''thought 
fit to declare that it did not accord with the policy of the United 
States to acknowledge any monarchy erected in America upon 
the ruins of any republic, under the auspices of any European 
power.'' This undoubtedly expressed the sense of the American 
people and Government, though as a mere declaration of a sin- 
gle branch of Congress it had no diplomatic or other force. It 
did not escape the notice of the French government, however, 
but provoked it to demand of Dayton at Paris pretty bluntly 
the meaning of it, and whether the United States desired peace 
or war with France. Confederate agents and sympathizers in 
Paris became exultant, in the hope that a war might be precipi- 
tated, which would be to their great advantage. Dayton dis- 
creetly replied, however, that he had received no instructions 
from home concerning the matter, and that the House resolu- 
tion did not accord with the original instructions under which 
he was acting. The French government continued to be or to 
appear much disquieted, however, until in time a despatch was 
received from Seward directly dealing with the House resolu- 
tion. In it he pointed out what was of course quite true, that 
the House had been merely expressing an opinion on a matter 
entirely outside of its province for official action. The recogni- 
tion of Maximilian's government in Mexico was something with 
which the House, or even both Houses of Congress, had nothing 
to do. It was purely a function of the President, and he would 
attend to it in due time. Meanwhile, the President had made no 
change in the policy already announced and thus far consistently 
maintained. When he had occasion to do so, he would give the 
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French govermnent ample notice of the fact. That ended the 
matter for the time. The danger of war, which radical leaders 
in Congress had seemed to court, was averted, bat France was 
left free to proceed with the conquest of Mexico. 

That conquest was soon effected. Maximilian at first protested 
that he would not assume the crown until he had been asked 
to do so by the suffrages of the Mexican people. But he was at 
last prevailed upon, largely through a combination of Clerical 
and feminine influences, to do so, and in the simimer of 1864 
he went to Mexico and began his reign. For a time he seemed 
to prosper. Personally he was an amiable and high-minded 
prince, who probably imagined that he had a divine commission 
to rule the people. The remains of the republican government, 
of which Benito Juarez was the head, were scattered far and 
wide. Many Mexicans who were at heart republicans had de- 
spaired of the success of their cause and were glad to accept any 
system which promised a respite from chronic revolution. The 
picturesque trappings of the imperial court, with the handsome 
young emperor and empress, pleased the Mexican love of dicfplay 
and ceremony. Above all, the presence of thirty-five thousand 
veteran French soldiers, under the command of one of the fore- 
most French generals, and backed with all the military and 
naval resources of the French Empire, gave to the new regime 
what seemed impregnable prestige. By the spring of the next 
year the empire appeared to be securely established. 

Two shadows rested, however, upon its brilliance, which would 
not pass away. One was, the unrelenting hostility of Benito 
Juarez, who, uniting in his marvelous personality all the best 
qualities of the Indian race to which he belonged and of the 
European civilization with which he had been in contact, main- 
tained an irrepressible guerilla opposition in the mountains of 
the North. The other was, that the United States had long 
before recognized the Juarez government, and still maintained 
that recognition and declined to transfer it to Maximilian. So 
matters stood when Appomattox ended our Civil War, and Qrant 
and his victorious army were free to support whatever diplo- 
matic policy the President might adopt. Qrant himself and the 
other chief military leaders were inclined to send the army 
straight to the Mexican frontier, and summarily to order the 
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French out of Mexico. Within a few weeks after Appomattox, 
indeed, Orant did send Sheridan to Texas, with orders to mobil- 
ize a powerful force along the Bio Grande, and a little later 
Schofield was authorized to go to Mexico, to join Juarez, and 
to organize in his aid a force of former Federal and Confeder- 
ate soldiers who might be willing to enter the Mexican republi- 
can service. Grant also directed Sheridan to supply these troops 
with American arm& 

This aggressive policy, which might and probably would have 
involved us in a war with France, was not executed. No such 
force was formed as that which Schofield had been authorized 
to undertake, and Schofield himself was sent to France instead 
of to Mexico, on a merely nominal mission. Meanwhile Sew- 
ard 's diplomacy was at work. In the fall of 1865 he informed 
the French government that while the Mexicans were free to 
choose their own form of government, the continued presence 
of a French army in that country, for the coercion of the peo- 
ple, and for the maintenance of an alien monarchy, would not 
be tolerated by the United States. To this the French govern- 
ment replied with an offer to withdraw the army as soon as the 
United States would recognize Maximilian as the lawful Em- 
peror of Mexico. Seward retorted with a flat refusal. There- 
upon it was announced that the French troops would be gradu- 
ally withdrawn during the year between November, 1866, and 
November, 1867. This was regarded as satisfactory by the 
United States, but when Napoleon attempted to postpone the 
inevitable by deferring the departure for another year, a prompt 
and vigorous protest from Seward compelled him to stick to 
his original undertaking. 

Meantime the attitude of the United States was further em- 
phasized by the sending of a minister accredited to the Juarez 
government, in May, 1866. President Johnson wished to add to 
the significance of the mission by having General Grant accom- 
pany it, but Grant declined, rightly suspecting that the Presi- 
dent had some ulterior political motives in wishing to send him 
out of the country at that time. Sherman was accordingly sent 
instead. The mission failed to reach Juarez, the French army 
keeping the latter and his shadowy Government in flight or in 
the inaccessible recesses of the mountains. The accrediting of 
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the miasion served, however, the salutary purpose of encourag- 
ing the republicans of Mexico and of warning the French of the 
hopelessness of their effort at conquest. As a result, instead 
of delaying the departure of the troops until the latter part of 
1867, as he had intended. Napoleon withdrew them all in the 
spring of that year, leaving the hapless Maximilian to his fate. 
That prince might, of course, have made good his escape by ac- 
companying the French troops in their departure, but with a 
high-minded chivalry which illumined the gloom of those times 
with a touch of real heroism, he refused to do so. He said that 
there were many Mexicans who had linked their fate with his 
own, and that he could not honorably desert them. He had lit- 
tle or no hope of defending himself from the republican attack 
and maintaining his throne. But he preferred to remain and 
to perish with his followers, rather than to desert them and to 
save himself. The event was, that in June he was captured and 
put to death. Seward used all possible influence for the sparing 
of his life, but the Mexican republicans were inexorable. In 
that deplorable tragedy the last serious attempt at European 
conquest of an American State was extinguished, and Mexico was 
left to its own devices to be too often a thorn in the side of the 
United States because of its frequent revolutions. 

Simultaneously with these proceedings at the South, impor- 
tant n^otiations were in progress at the North. Our early re- 
lations with Russian America have already been recounted, in 
which that territory was restricted to within the present limits 
of Alaska and the Russian dream of a great American empire 
was destroyed. Further Russian disappointment was caused by 
our settlement of the Oregon dispute in a way which gave Qreat 
Britain a frontage upon the Pacific and possession of the terri- 
tory abutting upon Alaska. Finally, when incompetent and cor- 
rupt governors made those possessions a source of heavy cost 
instead of profit to her, Russia resolved to get rid of them. In 
1858, Senator Gwin of California informally suggested to the 
Russian minister at Washington that the United States might 
be willing to buy Alaska for $5,000,000, but was told that that 
sum was too small for consideration. In 1864, however, the 
charter of the Russian American Company in Alaska expired, 
and the Russian government refused to renew it^ and sent 
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commisaioners to wind up the business on the best possible 
terms. 

About this time two American corporations became interested 
in Alaska. One was the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
which, despairing of the laying of a transatlantic cable, con- 
ceived the scheme of building an overland telegraph line to Eu- 
rope by way of Alaska and Siberia. It secured the right of way 
and spent some millions of dollars in surveys and construction, 
but abandoned the enterprise when at last a successful cable was 
laid across the Atlantic. Its ambitious venture served, however, 
to attract much American attention to that comer of the con- 
tinent. The other corporation was the American Russian Ice 
Company of San Francisco, which had been organized to import 
ice from Alaska, but which conceived the scheme of taking over 
the charter of the Russian company and developing the re- 
sources of what it shrewdly perceived to be a rich country. It 
offered for that privilege a far larger royalty than the Russian 
company had ever paid, and the Russian government was favor- 
ably inclined toward it, and would probably have made a bar- 
gain with it had not other influences intervened. 

These were supplied by Seward. He was a strong advocate 
of the extension of American possessions and influences, and 
he had a prophetic vision of the future greatness of Alaska, 
far in advance of his time. Moreover, he was moved by various 
diplomatic considerations. He realized that to be consistent 
with the policy which had been established by Jefferson, Adams, 
Monroe, and others, in respect to Louisiana, Florida, and Cuba, 
the United States must not only forbid the transfer of Alaska 
by Russia to any other European power but must also stand 
ready to take that territory itself if Russia wished to get rid of 
it, He believed, also, that Russia had been sincerely friendly 
to the United States during the Civil War, and he wished to 
show his appreciation of that friendliness by purchasing the ter- 
ritory if Russia wished to sell it. Probably he also felt enough 
resentment toward Great Britain for her attitude during the 
war to be willing to take a step which would not be altogether 
pleasing to her, since it would prevent any possibility of her 
ever acquiring Alaska for herself, as she had been trying to do 
through the Hudson Bay Company. 
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Seward therefore entered into negotiations with the Rnasian 
minister at Washington, Baron Stoeckl, for the purchase of 
Alaska. The latter was much impressed by the proposal, and 
went home to St. Petersburg to discuss it directly with his Ctov- 
emment. In March, 1867, he returned to Washington, with 
full authority to proceed with the negotiations, and on March 
22 Seward made him the specific offer of $7,200,000 for the ter- 
ritory, provided it could be conveyed to this country free and 
clear of all debts, concessions, and incumbrances of any kind. 
This offer was reported by Stoeckl to the czar, the Atlantic cable 
being then in operation for the expedition of such communica- 
tions, and two days later he received an encouraging response. 
On the evening of March 29 a definite acceptance came from 
St. Petersburg. Stoeckl at once reported this to Seward, the 
two spent much of the night in completing the draft of the 
treaty, and at four o'clock the next morning it was signed and 
was ready for transmission to the Senate, by which it was duly 
ratified on April 9 following by a vote of 37 to 2. 

Seldom has any treaty of anything like comparable impor- 
tance been negotiated so easily and expeditiously as was this. 
Protocols, despatches, and what not were conspicuous for their 
absence. There was no hitch nor disagreement at any point. 
The explanation was, of course, that both parties wanted to make 
the bargain. The ratification of the treaty was also effected 
quickly and easily, by an almost unanimous vote. In the House 
of Representatives there was a little controversy over the old 
question of the obligation of that body to vote supplies for ful- 
filling a treaty when it had no voice in the making of it. After 
discussing the matter for some weeks the House passed a bill 
declaring that it was necessary for its consent to be given to the 
treaty before it could have full force and effect, and that '^the 
assent of Congress is hereby given to the stipulations of said 
treaty." This was practically an arrogation by the House of 
a share in the trealy-making power, to which the Senate ob- 
jected. The bill was sent to a conference committee, and was 
modified so as simply to recite in the preamble that the stipula- 
tions of the treaty could not be carried into full force and ef- 
fect except by legislation to which the consent of both Houses 
was necessary — ^an indisputable statement of fact, without any 
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attribution of treaty-making power to the House of Representa- 
tives, but merely a recognition of the circumstances that the 
treaty called for an appropriation of money for the complete 
fulfilment of its terms, -which would have to be made by both 
Houses of Congress. 

There was much speculation, in America and in Europe, upon 
the motives for Russia's sale of the territory, most of which was 
vain if not actually fantastic. Sumner, the chairman of the 
senate conmiittee on foreign relations, seemed to suspect that 
Russia had in view the humbling of Qreat Britain, as Napoleon 
had in selling us Louisiana ; and Clay, our minister at St. Peters- 
burg, shared the same notion, with the addition that Russia 
hoped thus to open the way for our acquisition of British Co- 
lumbia and the exclusion of Great Britain from any frontage 
on the Pacific Seward also seemed to entertain this idea, and 
went so far as to cherish the hope that the acquisition of Alaska 
by the United States would hasten what he regarded as the in- 
evitable annexation of British Columbia and all of Canada by 
this country. These ideas had, however, no better ground than 
imagination. The only remarkable circumstance about the case 
was that it was the first alienation of territory to which Russia 
had ever assented. That empire had long been the greatest land- 
grabbing power of the world, and had never before manifested 
willingnesB to part with even the smallest portion of its domain. 
But the circumstances which we have already recounted, in the 
unprofitableness of Alaska, and the hopelessness of any imperial 
designs on the American continent, are ample explanation of 
Russia's course. If more were needed it would be found in the 
practical certainty that Alaska would be taken from her by 
Great Britain in the next war that might occur between the 
two countries. Or if the United States objected to such con- 
quest, the territory would have to be alienated to it instead 
of to Great Britain, and in either case would be lost to Rus- 
sia. 

Encoifraged by the success of this fine achievement, Seward 
essayed another acquisition of territory from another European 
power in America. All through the Civil War the United States 
navy had keenly felt the need of a naval coaling, supply, and 
repair station in the Caribbean Sea, and at the beginning of 
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1865 Seward sounded the Danish minigter at Washington as to 
his GoTemment's willingness to sell the three small islands of 
St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cmz. The minister, General 
Raasloff, was personally opposed to such a transaction, and pres- 
ently received word from Copenhagen that the suggestion was 
unwelcome. In December of the same year, however, Seward 
renewed his overtures. A new ministry was by this time in 
office at Copenhagen and it was less hostile to the scheme than 
its predecessor had been. It replied that it had no desire to sell 
the islands, but that it was willing to consider the matter and 
would be glad to know how much the United States would pay 
for them. Seward thereupon personally visited the islands, and 
had the secretary of war send an officer thither to examine and 
appraise them. As a result of these investigations he presently 
made to General Raasloff the specific offer of $5,000,000 in gold 
for the three islands; subject, of course, to the approval of the 
Senate. 

General Raasloff then returned home to become minister of 
war, and negotiations for the islands were continued at Copen- 
hagen by him and by Count Friis, the Danish foreign minister, 
and by Mr. Yeamans, the American minister there. Despite 
several despatches from Seward urging haste and even demand- 
ing an immediate reply to his offer, the Danish government de- 
layed the matter for months. It hesitated partly on grounds 
of sentiment and partly because of the adverse influences of 
other European powers, which did not wish the United States 
to gain so important a footing in the West Indies near their 
XX)S8e8Bions. There was also much doubt as to the right of Den- 
mark to sell Santa Cruz at all, for the reason that it had once 
belonged to France and had been ceded to Denmark on the 
condition that Denmark would never cede it to any other power 
without the consent of France. That was away back in 1733, 
and some held that the agreement had lapsed, but the Danish 
government insisted that the assent of France must be secured 
before the sale could be made. 

At last in the spring of 1867 the Danish government made a 
counter offer to sell all three islands for $15,000,000, or the two 
of them for $10,000,000 if France refused her assent to the sale 
of Santa Cruz; the treaty to be ratified by the Danish Parlia- 
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ment and alao by the Tote of the people of the islands. To this 
Seward replied with an offer of $7,500,000 for the three islands. 
He would not agree to the plebiscite, but would give the people 
two years in which to depart from the islands if they did not 
wish to become American citizens. He also demanded that the 
treaty should be ratified in Denmark before it was at Washing- 
ton. The Danes replied that the plebiscite was indispensable; 
but they were willing to take $7,500,000 for St. Thomas and St. 
John and half that amount for Santa Cruz if France would 
let them sell that island. Seward replied accepting the terms 
for the two islands, but positively refusing to permit the plebis- 
cite to be mentioned in the treaty, though he had no objection 
to its being taken without being thus mentioned. Finally, after 
some further correspondence, on October 5, 1867, Seward au- 
thorized Yeamans to close the matter, giving $7,500,000 for the 
two islands of St. Thomas and St. John, assenting to the plebis- 
cite, and providing for the admission of all inhabitants who 
desired it into American citizenship. A convention to that ef- 
fect was made at Copenhagen on October 24. When this was 
made known, the Russian minister at that capital congratulated 
Yeamans; the French minister said nothing; the British min« 
ister cordially congratulated him and jestingly asked if the 
United States was going to purchase the other Danish Islands 
of Iceland and Greenland; the Spanish minister congratulated 
Yeamans on his success but declared that neither he personally 
nor his (Government was pleased with it; and the Prussian min- 
ister remarked that it looked as though the United States ex- 
pected soon to need naval facilities in the Caribbean. These 
utterances sufKciently indicated the attitude of the European 
powers toward the transaction. 

The plebiscite was taken in the islands on January 9, 1868, 
and was overwhelmingly favorable to the transfer. In St. 
Thomas the vote was 1,039 yeas to 22 nays, and in St. John 205 
yeas to no nays. Soon afterward the treaty was ratified by 
the Danish Parliament. But in our Senate the matter was de- 
layed. The country had indeed suffered a reaction from its 
former expansionist fever. Some people were foolishly saying 
that in buying Alaska we had wasted money on an iceberg, and 
it was charged that the purchase of the Danish islands would 
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be similarly profligate. The acute need of the islands was no 
longer felt, since the ending of the war. There was no tradi- 
tion, either, about Denmark's having been friendly to us during 
the war. But aboTe all, there was in the Senate an intense 
political opposition to the administra^on and to all its works; 
the same spirit that culminated in the malign attempt first to 
depriye the President of his constitutional powers and then to 
impeach him. Chiefly on the basis of political rancor, therefore, 
the Senate treated the scheme with studied contumely, refusing 
to let it be voted upon at all. Congress finally adjourned with- 
out taking any action upon the matter, and Seward negotiated 
an agreement with Denmark extending for a year the time 
within which ratification might be secured. By a subsequent 
agreement, made by Seward's successor, Hamilton Fish, a sec- 
ond extension was granted, until April 14, 1870. But the Sen- 
ate was inexorable in its opposition, and the time expired and 
with it the treaty. The best judgment of the country was that 
the Senate greatly erred, and that the acquisition of St. Thomas 
would have been a highly commendable and profitable achieve- 
ment. Happily, Denmark took no serious offense at the dis- 
courteous disposition of her treaty, and generously refrained 
from embarrassing this country by offering to sell the islands 
to some other power. Had she done so, the United States would 
have been placed in an awkward predicament, which would 
have compelled it either to repudiate one of its oldest and most 
salutary principles of foreign policy, or to have reversed the 
hostile action of the Senate, or rather its nonaction, upon the 
treaty. 

The course of subsequent events may here be anticipated by 
recording that in November, 1892, the Danish government in- 
formally intimated to Mr. Carr, the American minister at 
Copenhagen, that it would favorably consider a proposal from 
the United States to reoi>en the negotiations which had lapsed 
so many years before. Benjamin Harrison was then President 
and John W. Foster was secretary of state. Both of those gen- 
tlemen recognized the value of the islands and the high desira- 
bility of acquiring them. But Harrison's term was nearing its 
end, the policy of his successor-elect, Qrover Cleveland, was 
understood to be strongly opposed to annexation, and there was 
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not time to effect the transaction before the change of adminis- 
tration. Foster therefore replied, with regret, that it would be 
impracticable to take the matter up at that time. Again, in 
1896, near the end of Cleveland's administration, similar over- 
tures were made by Denmark, but the- American government 
showed itself to be irresponsive. With the incoming of the Mc- 
Einley administration at Washington, however, the attitude of 
the Government underwent a radical change, and expansionist 
ideas prevailed, in accordance with the almost uniform policy 
of former years. In consequence, in January, 1902, John Hay, 
the secretary of state, and Brun, the Danish minister at Wash- 
ington, signed a treaty for the sale of all three islands to the 
United States for the sum of $5,000,000. This treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate on February 17, 1902, and was approved by 
the lower house of the Danish Parliament, but in the upper 
house it failed of passage, on October 21 of that year, the vote 
upon it being a tie. This result was deeply regretted in this 
country, and by the people of the islands, as also by many in 
Denmark. The episode, however, left the United States in a 
much better position than it had occupied between 1868 and 
1902, for it left the responsibility of nonannexation with Den- 
mark. During the years named the United States had been in 
the exceedingly awkward position of the proverbial ''dog in the 
manger." It was committed to the policy of forbidding Den- 
mark to transfer the islands to any other power, and yet it re- 
fused to take them itself, even when Denmark desired it to do 
so and the people of the islands most unanimously requested it. 
That was a position which would have been perfectly untenable 
if Denmark had cared to put it to the test, and it was a for- 
tunate thing for the United States to escape from it, even 
though it had to do so in the temporary loss of the islands. 

Almost concurrently with the earlier of these Danish nego- 
tiations there arose a scheme for the annexation of a much 
larger territory in the same general region. The Island of 
Santo Domingo, the second of the West Indies in size, had long 
been in a disordered and revolutionary condition. It was di- 
vided between the Negro republic of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic of mixed race, and most of the time the two were either 
bickering with each other or indulging in intestine revolutions. 
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In 1868 Baez, the President of the Dominion Republic, com- 
monly called Santo Domingo, made overtures to the United 
States for the establishment of a protectorate over that coun- 
try, as a preliminary step to its annexation. This was done 
through his minister at Washington, Felix Delmonte. It was 
pointed out that the disturbed condition of the country was 
ruining its industries and destroying its credit, and that the 
only hope of reform was in such a step as that proposed. Baez 
therefore suggested that the United States should at once take 
military possession of Samana Bay and other strategic points, 
so as to control the country; adding that the people would al- 
most unanimously welcome such a step. Seward was not at 
all averse to acquisition of the country, and indeed of the whole 
island. Of the great value of it there could be no question. 
But there were some serious obstacles in the way, which had to 
be carefully considered. One was the notorious fact that Baez, 
though nominally president, was really an arbitrary dictator, 
who had no constitutional right to speak for the Dominican 
people. Whatever might be the sentiment of the people, it had 
not been made authoritatively known, and there was no assur- 
ance that it could be, in the then existing state of the island. 
In such circumstances, Seward pointed out, for the United States 
to take possession of parts of the country and to proclaim a 
protectorate would be an act of war, which would require in ad- 
vance the sanction of Congress. Moreover, the annexation which 
would be effected in consequence of that action would be military 
conquest, and not a transaction by the consent of the people 
and Government of the country. To such procedure the United 
States was strongly disinclined, and it was probable that Con- 
gress would accept no other annexation than that sanctioned by 
the people in a constitutional manner. 

In his message of December 9, 1868, President Johnson wrote 
that comprehensive national policy seemed to sanction the ac- 
quisition and incorporation into the Federal Union of the sev- 
eral adjacent continental and insular communities as speedily as 
it could be done peacefully, lawfully, and without any violation 
of national justice, faith, or honor. Foreign possession or con- 
trol of them had hindered the growth and impaired the influence 

of the United States, and chronic revolution and anarchy would 
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be equally injorioiuiy whfle the establifihment of them as inde- 
pendent republics, or their incorporation into the United States, 
would increase our strength and power. In Haiti and Santo 
Domingo it would soon be necessary for us to intervene with 
effective aid for the solution of the political and social prob- 
lems which vexed those republics. He therefore commended the 
subject to the earnest consideration of Congress, more particu- 
larly because he was satisfied that the time had arrived when 
the annexation of the entire island of Haiti or Santo Domingo 
would receive the consent of the people thereof and would give 
satisfaction to the nations of the world. It will be noted that 
in this message for the first time it was proposed to receive out- 
lying posseasions into statehood, in the Federal Union; some- 
thing which had been inexorably refused in the case of Hawaii. 
The President argued at some length that increased means of 
intercommunication had made this practicable and pamissible, 
but the argument was not convindng. 

A few weeks later, in January, 1869, a confidential messenger 
came to Seward from Santo Domingo with a proposal — ^indeed, 
an urgent request — ^for immediate and direct annexation, waiv- 
ing all preliminary stipulations, and entrusting the unhappy 
republic to the discretion and friendship of the United States, 
to do with it what seemed good. Seward imparted this informa- 
tion to Nathaniel P. Banks, a representative from Massachu- 
setts, and a little later Godlove S. Orth, from Indiana, intro- 
duced a resolution providing for the annexation of the Domini- 
can Republic, on the application of its Government and people, 
as territory of the United States, with a view to its ultimate 
erection into statehood. Thus the precedent of Texan annexa- 
tion, by congressional resolution instead of by treaty, was again 
invoked. The fatal error was, however, in injecting the promise 
of statehood. There were many in Congress who favored an- 
nexation, but who were irrevocably committed to the wise and 
prudent principle, long before established, of regarding no de- 
tached and outlying territory as fit subject for admission into 
the Federal Union of Sovereign States. There were also many 
who were opposed to annexation in any form, either on prin- 
ciple or because of political animosity toward the administra- 
tion. On motion of William S. Holman of Indiana, therefore, 
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the resolution was laid upon the table by the decisiye vote of 
110 to 63. 

That was at the end of the Johnson administration, and also 
of Seward's distinguished career in the state department. 
Grant succeeded as President and Hamilton Fish as secretary 
of state. Orant was strongly impressed with the desirability 
of renewing the Dominican annexation project, and accordingly 
at once sent one of his private secretaries, General O. E. Bab- 
cock, to that island on a confidential mission to ascertain its con- 
dition, its prospects, its resources, and the disposition of its 
people. Babcock went in July, 1869, without any specific au- 
thorization to negotiate a treaty. But on September 4 he made 
with the Dominican secretary of state a written agreement or 
protocol, which was to serve as a basis for a treaty of annexa- 
tion. He came home with this, and with a report strongly in 
favor of annexation. Grant at once sent him back, with instruc- 
tions to make a treaty for the immediate leasing of Samana Bay 
and for the ultimate annexation of the republic to the United 
States. This was done, and Grant sent the treaty to the Senate 
with the strongest possible recommendations for its ratification. 
The acquisition of Santo Domingo, he held, would not only 
rescue that country, and Haiti as well, from deplorable misgov- 
emment ; it would assure the abolition of slavery in all the West 
India Islands, aid in the restoration of our merchant marine, 
give us a commanding place in the West Indies, and confirm 
the Monroe Doctrine in the most practical manner. It is prob- 
able that in some respects he overestimated the importance of 
the step, but there is no question that most of the good results 
which he anticipated would have been secured, and that the ac- 
quisition of Santo Domingo would have been greatly for the 
benefit of this country and of the world. Unfortunately, there 
was a faction in the Senate bitterly hostile to Grant on political 
grounds, and through its opposition the treaty failed of rati- 
fication. 

Grant would not, however, relinquish the scheme. In his next 
message he earnestly recommended that Congress should send 
a competent and authoritative commission to investigate the 
value of Santo Domingo, and that if its report were favorable 
steps should be taken to annex the country by joint resolution. 
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as was done in the case of Texas. This recommendation was 
adopted, and Benjamin F. Wade, formerly one of the most emi- 
nent United States senators, Andrew D. White, afterward pred- 
dent of Cornell University and minister to Russia and ambassa- 
dor to Germany, and Dr. S. G. Howe, a distinguished educator 
and philanthropist, were named as the commission. So intense 
was the factional hostility to Grant, however, that it was with 
difficulty that the authorization of this commission was agreed 
to by the Senate, while in the House it was refused outright 
until a proviso was attached to the effect that nothing in that 
action should be construed as committing Congress to the pol- 
icy of annexation. Grant doubtless realized the hopelessness 
of the case, but he sent the commission in order that the accur- 
acy of his statements concerning Santo Domingo and the wisdom 
of his policy might be confirmed by the highest possible and 
most disinterested authority. In this design he was successful. 
The three distinguished commissioners spent much time in the 
island and made a singularly searching and impartial investiga- 
tion of all its conditions and circumstances, and as a result 
made a report sustaining Grant in all respects in the strongest 
possible manner. 

In transmitting this report to Congress the President recog- 
nized the probability that it would prove fruitless and that his 
proposals for the acquisition of Santo Domingo would be re- 
jected. He made, however, a dignified and impressive protest, 
implied rather than direct, against the violence of personal ran- 
cor which was manifested toward him, and particularly against 
the sacrificing of momentous national interests to the gratifica- 
tion of factional ambition or individual spite. He rightly de- 
clared the report of the commission to be a complete vindication 
of the purity of the motives of himself and his agents in the 
late negotiations, and he concluded by sajring that as his duty 
was done, that of Congress was beginning, and that he gladly 
handed over the whole matter to the judgment of the American 
people and their representatives. Of course Congress refused 
to act favorably upon the report, and the whole matter was 
dropped, to the almost immeasurable loss of this country and 
detriment of its insular neighbor. 

Following close upon these things came serious trouble over 
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Cuba, and war with Spain was narrowly averted. In 1868 there 
began the Ten Tears' War in that island, in which a determined 
and abnost successful attempt was made to expel the Spanish 
power and establish an independent republic. American sym- 
pathies were overwhelmingly on the side of the insurgentB, fili- 
bustering was largely resorted to in their behalf, and arms and 
ammunition were shipped to them, despite the sincere efforts of 
the Government to maintain the neutrality laws. The Spanish 
authorities adopted vigorous measures for the prevention of 
such traffic and carried them so far as to provoke from the 
United States government a determined expression of policy and 
practice. At the direction of the President the secretary of 
state made to the secretary of the navy, on May 18, 1869, the 
following apt suggestions concerning our attitude toward the 
Cuban troubles: ''These hostilities must be regarded as strictly 
of a domestic character. As such they cannot impart to Spain, 
under the public law or our treaties with her, any belligerent 
rights on the high seas, nor have we recognized such rights any- 
where as possessed by those who are in arms against Spanish 
authority in that island. The right of search for contraband 
is a right to be exercised against a public enemy only on the 
high seas. It cannot there be lawfully exercised agaiost a neu- 
tral who has not recognized both parties as belligerents. If, 
therefore, the commanders of our men-of-war should ascertain 
that a vessel of the United States is about to be searched on the 
high seas by a Spanish vessel, they may be authorized to resist 
such search with all the force at their disposal. If, also, they 
should fall in with a vessel of the United States which has been 
captured by a Spaniard on the high seas on the ground of being 
a carrier of contraband, or on any other pretext involving a 
claim to belligerent rights in that quarter, they may be author- 
ized to recapture the prize if they should feel competent for 
that purpose." 

At an early date in the war the insui^ents organized a Efystem 
of government and asked for recognition as belligerents. 
Orant's sympathies were naturally with them, and he was fur- 
ther influenced by the counsel and indeed the earnest urgings 
of his most trusted friend and adviser, General Rawlins. In 
consequence he prepared on August 19, 1869, a proclamation 
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recognizing the insurgents as belligerents, the resolt of which 
would have been to legalize the shipment of arms to them. It 
was necessaiy, however, for the secretary of state to sign, seal, 
and pnblidi this document, and Fish declined to do so. He per- 
ceived that the Presdent had been betrayed by his sympathies 
into wi Airing a grave mistake. The conditions existing in Cuba 
at that time would not warrant any such act of recognition, 
and certainly the President's proclamation would stultify the 
vehement protests which this country had made only a few years 
before against recognition of the Confederacy, which of course 
was immeasurably more entitled to it than Ihe so-called Cuban 
Republic. So he put the proclamation into a pigeon-hole and 
said no more about it. Grant apparently himself realized that 
he had been too precipitate, and made no further reference to 
the matter, excepting to thank Fish, some months later, for 
having suppressed the proclamation. 

Agitation in favor of the insurgents continued and increased, 
both in Congress and in the country at large, and was much in- 
tensified by the undoubted cruelties and atrocities which the 
Spanish troops committed in trying to suppress the rebellion, 
and still more by the annoyances and losses to which Americans 
and American commerce were put. It was also recalled that 
Spain had been prompt to recognize the Confederacy as a bd- 
ligerent power, and it was suggested that recognition of the 
Cuban insurgents would be only fair retaliation upon her. 
Against all this Fish set himself resolutely, and finally he suc- 
ceeded in convincing the President that the insurgents were un- 
worthy of recognition. In consequence, in his annual message 
in December, 1869, less than four months after his indiscreet 
attempt at recognition. Grant declared that ^'the contest has at 
no time assumed the conditions which amount to a war in the 
sense of international war, or which would show the existence 
of a political organization of the insurgents sufficient to justify 
a recognition of belligerency." He added that ''the principle 
is to be maintained, however, that this nation is its own judge 
when to accord the rights of belligerency, either to a people 
struggling to free themselves from a government they believed 
to be oppressive, or to independent nations at war with each 
other/' Thereafter the attitude of our Government toward the 
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rebellion was entirely regular; indefatigable id endeavoring to 
prevent violations of neutrality, and patient to an extreme in 
enduring the hardships which the Spanish authorities put ui>on 
Americans. 

A crisis occurred in the fall of 1873. There was a small side- 
wheel steamer called the Virginius, which had been active in 
running the Spanish blockade of the Cuban coast and in convey- 
ing reiof orcements and contraband supplies to the insurgents. 
She was commanded by Captain Frey, an American and a 
veteran of the Civil War, was manned by American and British 
sailors, and flew the American flag. For some time the Spanish 
had been on the alert to capture this vessel, and on October 31, 
1873, their gunboat Tornado overhauled her off the south coast of 
Cuba, where a landing with men and arms had been vainly at- 
tempted. The Virginius tried to escape to British waters at 
Jamaica, but in vain. The Tornado took her, with 170 pas- 
sengers and crew, not one of whom escaped. The vessel was 
taken to Santiago de Cuba, and all the passengers and crew were 
imprisoned. Soon afterward fifty-three of the men, including 
the captain and seven other Americans, were condenmed by 
court-martial and were shot to death, while most of the others 
were sentenced to imprisonment. This was done despite the pro- 
tests and demands for delay which were made by both the 
American and British consuls; sixteen of the victims being 
British subjects. 

At this, American passion flamed high, and there were fierce 
demands for reprisals and for war. The President and secretary 
of state kept their heads, however, and acted with discretion 
though with resolute firmness. An immediate demand for re- 
paration was made upon the Spanish government, which it did 
not greatly hesitate to grant. Indeed, it seems probable that 
it had not authorized but strongly disapproved the summary 
action of its representatives in Cuba. The latter were irreconcil- 
able, and were with difSculty restrained from putting to death 
all the survivors of the Virgimus, It is indeed probable that 
they would all have been butchered had not a British ship, the 
Niobe, commanded by Sir Lambton Lorraine, hastened to Santi- 
ago. Learning of the slaughter of fifty-three of the men and the 
danger that the others would share their fate, he told the Spanish 
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commander that there must be no more executions. The Span- 
iard protested that it was no affair of Sir Lambton's, as there 
were no British subjects among the men, but only Americans. 
That was false, for there were several more Englishmen, besides 
those who had been killed, but Sir Lambton did not know it. 
That, however, made no difference. Sir Lambton declared, and he 
renewed his prohibition of further executions. The Spaniard 
retorted that he took his orders from the Captain-Oeneral of 
Cuba and not from the British government. At that Sir Lamb- 
ton called his attention to the fact that the Niche lay in the har- 
bor, with her guns double shotted and trained upon the city, and 
that the killing of another of the men would be the signal for 
laying the place in ruins. That was his ultimatum, and it was 
effective. Not another man was injured. 

Meantime the Madrid government listened to reason, and on 
November 29 it agreed to return the Virginius and the surviving 
members of her company to the United States, and to punish 
suitably all Spanish ofiScials who had committed unlawful acts 
in the case. Thus tlve incident was closed without war, an 
achievement for which Fish received and deserved much credit. 
His success was the more noteworthy for the reason that the 
American case against Spain was chiefly based upon what was 
really untenable ground. The chief complaint was that an out- 
rage had been perpetrated upon the American flag. But as a 
matter of fact the Virginius had no right to display that flag, 
since she had obtained her registry through fraud and perjury, 
and was therefore little better than a pirate. 

There were no further serious complications over Cuba during 
Grant's administration, and a year after its close, in 1878, the 
insurrection subsided, not to be renewed until many years later, 
when the final revolt against Spain occurred, involving American 
intervention and some of the most important foreign operations 
of our recent history. 

To complete the record of our attempts at annexation of vari- 
ous American territories, or the offers of such annexation to us, 
several minor incidents may be recalled. Away back in 1822 
San Salvador, then a sovereign State of the federal Republic of 
Guatemala, by decree of its Congress, offered itself to the United 
States, to be admitted as a State of this Union. This action was 
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taken in order to avoid the menace of Mexican conquest under 
the ^hemeral Emperor Itnrbide. Commissioners were sent to 
Washington to negotiate a treaty, but m^eanwhile Iturbide was 
overthrown and the scheme was thereupon abandoned. 

The Mexican province of Yucatan, the cradle of Maya civili- 
zation, made an offer of itself in 1848, in order to gain relief 
from Indian wars. Similar offers were at the same time made 
to Oreat Britain and to Spain. President Polk was favorably 
inclined toward the proposal, and urged the enactment of a bill, 
which was introduced, authorizing him to take military pos- 
session of Yucatan, temporarily, on grounds both of humanity 
and of national policy. But word came that the Indian troubles 
had been settled, and the bill was dropped. In 1856 an attempt 
was made by this country to lease or to purchase from New Gra- 
nada, or Colombia, the five islands of Taboga, Flamingo, Ilenao, 
Perico, and Culebra, in the Bay of Panama, for the facilitation 
and protection of our commerce and travel by way of the 
isthmus, but the Government of New Granada declined all offers 
to that end. 

In connection with Santo Domingo it is to be recalled that in 
1854 Captain (afterwards General) George B. McClellan was 
sent by the President to investigate the value of Samana Bay as 
a naval station for the United States, and that as a result of his 
favorable report a treaty was sought by this country, providing 
for the lease of a portion of that bay for a coaling station. The 
Dominicans, however, seemed to fear some ulterior designs 
against their independence, and declined to grant such privileges. 
A similar lease, entirely apart from the scheme of annexation, 
was sought by Seward in 1866 and 1867, but was not secured. 
In the last named year (Jeorge Bancroft, while on his way to 
Berlin as American minister there, was instructed to call at 
Madrid and to sound the Spanish government on the subject 
of ceding to us the two small islets of Culebra and Culebrita, 
adjoining Porto Rico, for a naval station, but the ireception of 
his overtures was so hostile that the matter was summarily 
dropped. During the Civil War a lease of the harbor of St. 
Nicholas, in Haiti, was secured by this country for a naval 
station. In 1882 and again in 1884 the Haitian government 
proposed a permanent cession of it, but the offers were declined. 
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In 1891 our own Oovemment^ however, sought such a concession, 
only to find the Haitian government unfavorably disposed 
toward it. 

Mention must also be made of the so-called Guano Tslandfl, of 
which Americans have from time to time taken possession in 
great numbers. In 1856 Congress enacted a law providing that 
whenever an American citizen should discover a deposit of guano 
on any island, rock, or key not within the lawful jurisdiotion of 
any other Government and not occupied by the citizens or sub- 
jects of any other, and should take peaceable possession of it, 
such island should, at the discretion of the President, be regarded 
as appertaining to the sovereignty of the United States. Under 
this law possession was taken of a large number of islands, in 
the Caribbean Sea and in the Pacific Ocean. Some of these have 
been held permanently, while others were abandoned as soon as 
the deposits of guano were exhausted. Concerning some of them 
controversies arose with other nations. Thus Alta Vela was 
claimed by Santo Domingo, Areas and Arenas by Mexico, Aves 
by Venezuela, Cayo Verde by Great Britain, the Lobos Islands 
by Peru, Navassa by Haiti, Quito Sereno by Colombia, Serrano 
Keys by Honduras, and Vivorilla Key by Nicaragua. In the 
Pacific Ocean several such islands, including Christmas, Fanning, 
Starbuck, and others, were taken by the United States, held for 
some years, and then abandoned, whereupon they were appro- 
priated by Great Britain. 



XXIV 

BRITISH BELATIONS 

TIE tension in American relations with Great Britain which 
had prevailed during most of the Civil War was little abated 
at the conclusion of that struggle. In some respects indeed it 
was intensified. Many Englishmen had invested large sums in 
Confederate securities, which were now rendered worthless, and 
this embittered them against the triumphant Federal Qovem-* 
ment. Many Confederates removed to England rather than re- 
turn to the jurisdiction of the United States, and they bore with 
them their enmity toward this country. Nor was more aggres- 
sive marplotry lacking. An Irish revolutionary organization 
known as the Fenian Brotherhood was formed, with head- 
quarters in New York. Its avowed object was to make Ireland 
an indei>endent republic, but its more or less concealed purpose 
was to effect that end through using the United States as a base 
of violent operations against England and through this embroil- 
ing this country in a war with the United Eangdom. This de- 
sign was much promoted by the resentment which was felt 
against Great Britain for her conduct during the war, and the 
Irish adventurers received much popular support, in both 
sympathy and money. This movement culminated in 1866 in 
an armed raid by the Fenians from New York State and Ver- 
mont across the border into Canada, for purposes of destruction 
and loot The marauders were quickly driven back again, and 
then were compelled by the American authorities to disband and 
to disperse to their homes. But the incident, trivial in itself, 
considerably embittered the ill-feeling between the two countries. 
There were not wanting, indeed, those high in place and in- 
fluence who publicly urged that the Fenians should be recognized 
as belligerents, and should be permitted to fit out in American 
ports privateers to prey upon British commerce. These pre- 
posterous counsels were happily not adopted, but the House of 

Bepresentatives did go so far as to pass unanimously an astound- 
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ing amendment to the neutrality law which, if enaeted, would 
have permitted warships and military expeditions to be fitted 
out in this country against friendly powers with which we were 
at peace. When war broke out between Oreat Britain and Abys- 
sinia one of the foremost members of the Senate — Zachariah 
Chandlers-offered a resolution recognizing the i)OS8esBion by 
Abyssinia of all the belligerent rights which Great Britain had 
accorded to the Confederacy. No sense of humor was sufficient 
to save Anglophobes from the folly of trying to accord maritime 
rivileges to an inland State! 

Meantime it was recognized on, both sides that there were diplo- 
matic questions of the greatest possible moment which must at 
some time be settled between the two countries. As early as 
October, 1863, Adams at London assured Russell that there was 
no equitable form of arbitration to which the United States 
would not be willing to submit her claims against England for 
breaches of neutrality. Two years later, after the end of the 
war, Russell specifically refused to consider submitting the 
question of the Alabama and her ravages to arbitration, on 
the ground that the law officers of the British crown were the 
supreme interpreters of the British neutrality law. His Govern- 
ment was ready, however, he added, to consent to the appoint- 
ment of a commission to which should be referred the general 
question of claims arising out of the war, no claim to be sub- 
mitted to it, however, without the assent of the Government 
That meant, of course, that the commission if appointed would 
not be permitted to discuss the Alabama; an attitude which 
was regarded even in England as a regrettable mistake on 
Russell's part, and which had here the effect of provoking 
Seward to refuse the suggestion of a commission and to declare 
that there would be no waiver or abandonment of the full 
measure of our claims on account of the Alabama, 

A little later Russell retired from the foreign secretaryship 
and was succeeded by Lord Stanley, who was somewhat more 
favorably inclined toward an amicable adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between the nations. In November, 1866, the new 
prime minister, Lord Derby, publicly announced that the British 
government would be willing to enter into negotiations for the 
settlement of the Alabama claims, and in January following the 
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Britiah minister at Washington was instracted to inform Seward 
that arbitration of those claims would be accepted. The 
question of premature recognition of Confederate belligerency 
could, however, not be thus submitted, since, according to the 
publicly proclaimed principles of the United States itself, every 
State must be a law unto itself in judging of that matter. Sew- 
ard declined to accept arbitration, unless that question of 
premature recc^nition could be included, insisting that th6 
British recognition of the Confederacy had been without justifi- 
cation and without warrant either in treaties or in the law of 
nations. At the same time he made it clear that the United 
States did not demand any pecuniary indemnity from Great 
Britain on account of the Alabama, excepting, of course, for 
individual sufferers; but merely vindication of the principles 
of neutrality. A little later he directed Adams to call British 
attention to certain other matters of difference, any one of which 
might ''at any moment become a subject of exciting con- 
troverqr." Chief among these were the question of naturali- 
zation, and the trial and conviction at Dublin for '^treason- 
felony ' ' of certain American citizens of Irish birth who had been 
concerned in the Fenian business. Seward suggested that the 
best way to lay a broad foundation for friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries would be to have a conference at which 
all the matters in dispute might be dispassionately considered. 
Adams, after a career of singular distinction and usefulness, 
resigned his place as minister to Oreat Britian in December, 
1867, and retired from it in the following May. He was suc- 
ceeded by Beverdy Johnson, an eminent jurist and accomplished 
diplomat, who promptiy took up the matters on which Adams 
had been engaged. Acting under Seward 's itastructions he con- 
sidered first the question of naturalization, in which the United 
States was contending for the principle of voluntary expatria- 
tion. A treaty had just been concluded with the North Oerman 
Union, on February 22, 1868, under which the naturalization 
of Oerman subjects in America, after an uninterrupted resi- 
dence of five years, was recognized, regardless of the assent or 
dissent of the Gterman government at their original expatriation, 
and this greatiy strengthened the demand that England should 
recognize the same sane principle. So important did Seward 
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regard this that he declared the consideration of it to be a sine 
qua non to everything else. The second demand was for adjudi- 
cation of the boundary between Oregon and British Columbia, 
known as the San Juan water boundary. The third was the 
matter of claims arising from the Civil War. 

Johnson reached England in August, 1866, and entered upon 
his task to so good effect that on October 9 following he and 
Stanley were able to sign a protocol on the subject of naturali- 
zation; on October 17 one on the San Juan boundary; and on 
November IQ one on the war claims. Seward objected to the 
last named, because it provided for the sitting of the conference 
at London instead of Washington, and because it discriminated 
between the Alabama claims and others in the method of determi- 
nation. Johnson took these points up with Lord Clarendon, 
who had succeeded Stanley, and on January 14, 1869, signed a 
new convention in accordance with Seward's instructions, under 
which all claims were to be treated alike. On the same day a 
treaty was signed submitting the San Juan boundary dispute to 
the arbitration of the President of the Swiss Confederation. 

Thd President and the secretary of state were much pleased 
with the Johnson-Clarendon claims convention, and were con- 
fident that if it were ratified and executed this country would 
recover every dollar justly due to it for indemnity for injuries 
received during the war through British breaches of neutrality. 
But it was not to be ratified. Seward promptly perceived this. 
There were two reasons. One was the hateful spirit of faction, 
which was just then raging at a pitch unknown since the days 
of the elder Adams, seventy years before. Nothing that Pres- 
ident Johnson and his associates could do would be acceptable 
to his political foes, who were in full control of Congress. The 
other was the demand for ^'national" or '^indirect" claims, 
which had arisen in the United States and which was being 
passionately urged by some of the leading public men. Charles 
Sumner was perhaps foremost in this extreme demand. A man 
of spotiess integrity — ^^'the whitest soul I ever knew," as one 
eulogist not extravagantly described him — and of commanding 
ability, he was also intemperate in his prejudices and passions, 
and was possessed of an excessive self-esteem. He took the per- 
fectly untenable ground that the British government should be 
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held accountable for all the indirect as well as direct losses which 
the United States had suffered because of her conduct in the Civil 
War; and because the Johnson-Clarendon convention did not 
provide for such a demand, he marshaled the Senate against it 
Being at that time the chairman of the committee on foreign 
affairs, his influence was great, and he compassed the rejection 
of the treaty by a vote of 44 against it to only 1 in its favor. 
That was on April 13, 1869, a few weeks after the incoming of 
the administration of President Orant. Reverdy Johnson had 
meantime resigned his mission to Oreat Britain on March 29, 
after proposing to Clarendon a modification of the treaty which 
would permit either Qovemment as well as its citizens to pre- 
sent any claims to the commission, even the ^^indirect" claims 
for which Sumner was clamoring. 

It seems doubtful that the British government would have 
agreed to this in any case. But the publication of Sumner's 
speech on the subject and against the Johnson-Clarendon treaty 
made it certain that it would not do so. Although that speech 
was made in an executive session of the Senate, and was thus 
supposed to be private and confidential, Sumner and his friends 
had the secrecy removed and the speech made public. The 
result was mischievous. American expectations of the ultimate 
award were espanded to an impossible degree, and British 
suspicions and antagonisms were similarly exaggerated. Sunmer 
had suggested that the conduct of Oreat Britain had doubled 
the length of the war, and that that country was therefore equit- 
ably liable for half the cost of the war, or at least two billion 
dollars. The sentiment arose in England that if such was to be 
the American demand, the conference was doomed to failure 
in advance. Moreover, an unfortunate choice was made of a 
minister to conduct the negotiations in London. The minister 
was John Lothrop Motley, the historian, a man of the highest 
character and ability, but so close a friend of Sumner's as to be 
under the influence of the latter rather than of Fish, the 
secretary of state. With the best intentions in the world, Motley 
was unconsciously led to reflect the extreme views of Sumner 
rather than the decidedly different and more conciliatory in- 
structions of Fish, and also to discuss the matter from the 
historical rather than from the diplomatic point of view. He 
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suggested that ''the contingencies of war and peace" were in- 
volved, he confessed that he had a ''despondent feeling" as to 
the "possibility of the two nations ever understanding each 
other," and he described the British proclamation recognizing 
Confederate belligerency as "the fountain head of the disasters 
which had been caused to the American people, both individually 
and collectively." An enterprise thus voiced was obvioudy 
doomed to failure; as this was. When Grant learned of it, he 
asked Fish to withdraw the maladroit envoy. Fish did not do 
so for a year, however, meanwhile announcing after the rejection 
of the Johnson-Clarendon treaty that new negotiations on the 
subject would be conducted in Washington rather than London. 
Fish's judicious idea was, as he told the President, that passions 
on both sides of the ocean were then at too high a pitch to per- 
mit successful negotiations, and that there must be some dcday, 
to permit them to subside. 

In the summer of 1869 Sir John Rose, a member of the 
Canadian cabinet and a British commissioner for the settlement 
of the Hudson Bay Company's claims in Oregon, visited 
Washington nominally to seek some commercial arrangements 
between this country and Canada, but in fact as a confidential 
agent of the British government to see what could be done 
toward settling the Alabama claims. He suggested to Fish that 
the Duke of Argyll and William E. Forster, two of the most 
valued friends of America in Great Britain, might come over as 
special envoys to negotiate a settlement. Fish repeated the 
opinion, however, that it would be necessary to wait until public 
and official opinion was in a more temperate state; and until 
British irritation at Sumner's speech had been aUayed and 
Americans had abandoned their dream of making England pay 
half the expense of the war. He then outlined to Sir John the 
exact plan of negotiation which was successfully adopted a year 
and a half later. 

Negotiations proceeded fitfully and to no purpose until 
January, 1871, when Sir John Rose again visited Washington 
and had an important and confidential conference with Fish, and 
memoranda were exchanged between them, with what Fish de- 
scribed as a hopeful result. Indeed, matters proceeded so far as 
to make it timely to consider a draft of a treaty. With this in 
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view Fish called upon Sumner, Tvho as chairman of the senate 
committee on foreign relations would have the fate of the treaty 
in his hands, to consult with him concerning the terms which 
would be acceptable to the Senate. In reply, Sumner gave him 
a memorandum prescribing British relinquishment of Canada 
and all other American possessions, and the complete withdrawal 
of the British flag from the Western Hemisphere, as essential 
conditions of a settlement. This amazing extravaganza was re- 
ported by Fish to Bose, but was of course not insisted upon by 
him. Instead, Fish was convinced that the settlement would 
have to be made against the opposition of Sumner, and he there- 
fore conferred with other prominent senators, of more reasonable 
disposition, and secured from them encouraging assurances of 
support. 

The result of twenty months of secret diplomacy appeared in 
February, 1871, when Fish and Sir Edward Thornton, the 
British minister at Washington, exchanged notes agreeing to the 
submission of all claims, including those relating to the Alabama, 
to an international joint high commission, consisting of five com- 
missioners on each side. On February 9, the President sent to 
the Senate the names of the five Americans, all of whom were 
confirmed, and on February 27 the commission was organized 
at Washington. The American members were: Hamilton Fish, 
secretary of state, and a worthy successor to the greatest men 
who had formerly filled that office; Samuel Nelson, the senior 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; Qeneral 
Bobert C. Schenck, who had been appointed to succeed Motley, 
as minister to Great Britain; E. Bockwood Hoar, a distinguished 
jurist, afterward attorney-general of the United States; and 
George H. Williams, formerly United States senator from Ore- 
gon. John C. Bancroft Davis, an assistant secretary of state, 
was the secretary of the American commissioners. On the 
British side were Earl de Grey and Bipon, a member of the 
cabinet; Sir Stafford H. Northcote, one of the most eminent 
opposition members of Parliament; Sir Edward Thornton, the 
British minister at Washington; Professor Montague Bernard, 
of Oxford, a distinguished jurist; and Sir John A. Macdonald, 
prime minister of Canada. Lord Tenderden, under-secretary 

of state for foreign affairs, was their secretary. 
VOL. n — ^ 
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This was a notable and worthy body of men, and one and all 
applied themselves to their arduous labors with singular devotion 
and fairness of spirit. 

Lord Granville, the British foreign secretary, instructed the 
British comnussioners to discuss nine topics, to wit: 

1^ The fisheries. 

2. The navigation of the St. Lawrence River and Canadian 
canals by American vessels. 

3. The transit of British commerce through Maine and down 
the St. John River. 

4. The Manitoba boundary. 

5. The claims on account of the Alabama and other Con- 
federate cruisers. 

6. The San Juan water boundary. 

7. The claims of British subjects arising out of the Civil War. 

8. Canadian claims oA account of the Fenian invasion. 

9. Revision of the rules of maritime neutrality. 

The instructions to the American commissioners, prepared by 
Fish, provided for the consideration of six topics : 

1. The fisheries. 

2. The navigation of the St. Lawrence River. 

3. Reciprocity in trade between Canada and the United States. 

4. The San Juan water boundary. 

5. American claims on account of the Confederate cruisers. 

6. British claims arising out of the Civil War. 

Thus five of the topics were substantially the same in both 
sets of instructions. The commission held thirty-seven sessions, 
at which the best of feeling prevailed. Of course the Americans 
had the advantage, in being at home where they were in constant 
touch with the President and his cabinet, whUe the British com- 
missioners had to confer with their Government at long range 
by cable. Such conference also was required to be constant and 
detculed. Sir Stafford Northcote, whimsically but really with 
not very much exaggeration, declared that he and his colleagues 
were not permitted to respond to the Americans' salutation, 
''How do you dof" without cabling home for instructions! 
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In spite of this the negotiations proceeded so rapidly that on 
May 8 the commissioners were able to sign a definitive treaty, 
comprehensiye in its scope, for the settlement of all the points at 
issue. Bancroft Davis has related that that day was bright and 
sunny, the room in which the commissioners met was decorated 
with flowers, and many spectators were present Davis and 
Tenterden tossed a coin to decide which of them should sign 
first as secretary, and Tenterden won. McCarthy, a department 
clerk, put on the wax for the seals, and was awkward and 
nervous over it, and at the end was so embarrassed that he burst 
into tears ; but the commissioners consoled him with a handsome 
purse with which to procure a memento of the occasion. 

The treaty which was thus made consisted of a preamble and 
forty-three articles. Most of it was devoted to the Alabama 
claims, which it declared were to be submitted to a court of arbi- 
tration, sitting at Qeneva, Switzerland, and consisting of five 
members, of whom one should be appointed by the President, 
one by the queen, one by the King of Italy, one by the Swiss 
president, and one by the Emperor of Brazil-— or by the King 
of Sweden and Norway in default of one of the latter three. 
The treaty also provided for the settiement of other daims, 
either American or British, growing out of the Civil War; the 
North Atiantic fisheries; the navigation of certain rivers and 
canals and of Lake Michigan; the system of bonded transit of 
goods; certain features of the coasting trade; the lumber trade 
on the St. John River ; and the San Juan water boundary. 

The treaty was laid before the Senate on May 10, and was 
referred to the committee on foreign relations. Of that com- 
mittee Simon Cameron was chairman. Sumner had quarreled 
with the President, and the party leaders in March preceding had 
deposed him from the place which he had filled with distinction 
for ten years. That change was probably of little importance 
to the treaty, however, for Sumner, with all his violent 
antipathies and radical designs, would scarcely have opposed 
ratification, and would not have been able to prevent it had he 
so desired. As a matter of fact, despite his antipathy to Grant 
and Fish and his bitter resentment at the removal of his friend 
Motiey from the English mission, he voted for ratification. The 
instrument really accorded pretty closely with the ideas which 
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he had expressed in his famous speedi against the Johnson- 
Clarendon convention, save in a few of the extreme partienlars. 
Ratification was accordingly effected on May 25, to the im- 
measurable gratification of both countries, which now for the 
first time in many years saw an assured prospect of the con- 
firmation of friendship between them on a basis of reason and 
equity and settlement of outstanding disputes. 

Preparations were promptly begun for submission of the 
various matters to arbitration. The British side was entrusted 
to the lord chancellor, assisted by Lord Tenterden and Professor 
Bernard, with Sir Roundell Palmer as counsel. The American 
case was entrusted to Bancroft Davis, with William M. Evarts, 
Caleb Cushing, and Morrison R. Waite as counsel. The arbi- 
trators were as follows: Chosen by the Queen of England, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn; by the President of the United States, 
Charles Francis Adams; by the King of Italy, Count Frederic 
Sclopis, a minister of state and senator, jurist, and man of 
letters; by the Swiss President, Jacques Staempfli, three times 
President of the Confederation, jurist, journalist, and states- 
man; by the Emperor of Brazil, Baron d'ltajuba, jurist and 
diplomat. No exception could be taken to any of them, their 
character and capacity being all that could be desired for even 
so august an understaking as that which confronted them at 
Geneva. Count Sclopis was chosen to preside over the court, 
which had its first meeting on December 15, 1871, in the Salle 
des Conferences of the Hotel de YiUe of Geneva, which had been 
placed by the cantonal government at the disposal of the high 
court of arbitration. 

Davis and Tenterden then presented the cases of their respec- 
tive Governments, and the court designated April 15, 1872, as 
the date on which the counter cases should be delivered to its 
secretary. The second meeting was held the next day, and the 
tribunal then adjourned until June 15, 1872, unless it should be 
called together at an earlier date by the secretary. Even at 
these two preliminary meetings the five arbitrators were ob- 
viously much impressed with the importance of the work which 
had been laid upon them, and they were of course animated 
with a desire and determination to prove worthy of it in their 
exercise of discretion and painstaking justice. 
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The American case, as presented by Davis, rehearsed the cir- 
cnmstanees of secession and the outbreak of the war. It argaed 
that the British recognition of Confederate belligeraicy had 
been given without adequate reason, in violation of promises 
given to the United States, and as part of a prearranged plan 
between Great Britain and France ; and it charged that in thus 
giving that recognition the British government ''was actuated 
by a conscious unfriendly purpose toward the United States." 
The rejection of the American application to be admitted to the 
Declaration of Paris, and the negotiations by a British consul 
with the Confederate government, were next discussed. The 
Trent case was cited as an illustration of the contrast between 
the American and the British conception of neutral duties. 
Numerous expressions of British public men were cited, to show 
the anti-American animus which prevailed among them and 
''the unfriendliness and insincere neutrality of the British cab- 
inet of that day.'' 

The British neutrality laws and the proclamation of neutrality 
which was made in 1861 were analyzed, to show the British con* 
ception and profession of neutrality, as contrasted with the 
actual practice which prevailed during the war; thus convict- 
ing the British government under its own laws. Taking up the 
matter of the Confederate vessels, it was ai^ed that the fitting 
out, the anning, and the equipping each constituted in itself a 
separate and complete offense; while the permitting or failing 
to prevent the sailing of such vessels was a gross dereliction of 
duty. The use of British ports by Confederate belligerents "for 
the renewal or augmentation of military supplies or arms for 
naval operations" was held to have been another serious 
violation of neutrality. In fine, the British government had 
not used due diligence for the prevention of violation of its 
own neutrality laws and the. conmion law erf nations. The 
"commissions" which were issued to the Confederate cruisers, 
to constitute them men-of-war and thus to exempt them from 
seizure or detention, were shown to have been no more valid 
than those issued by Genet in 1793, which the United States had 
then disregarded at the instance of Great Britain. 

The fourth chapter of the American case discussed numerous 
specific instances of Great Britain's failure to perform the 
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duties of a neutral. One was that the C!onf ederacy had been 
permitted to create and to maintain in England what were 
really branches of its war, navy, and treasury departments, 
which operated particularly for the facilitation of blockade 
running. Another was the use or abuse of the port of Nassau, 
in the Bahama Islands, which was closed against American war- 
ships but was kept freely open to Confederate blockade runners. 
Various hospitalities to Confederate vessels, British toleration of 
the transactions of Confederate agents who were making con- 
tracts for the building of ships, and invidious discriminations 
against the United States in favor of the Confederates, were 
cited. The fifth chapter detailed the destructive careers of the 
Confederate cruisers which British breaches of neutrality 
had permitted to go abroad, and the oxth and final chapter set 
forth the specific claims of the United States and the demand 
that Great Britain should be compelled to pay a lump sum in- 
demnity to the United States. The claims were for direct losses 
through the destruction of vessels and other property belonging 
to the United States or under its fiag, and for damages or 
injuries to persons growing out of such destruction to vessels or 
property; for national expenditures in the pursuit of those 
cruisers; for the loss sustained in the necessary transfer of 
American commercial vessels to the British flag; ''for the in- 
creased cost of marine insurance; and for the prolongation of 
the war and the addition of a large sum to the cost thereof." 
Specific claims were for $19,021,428.61 for the vessels seized 
by the Confederate cruisers, and $7,080,478.70 for the costs of 
running those cruisers down. Of the ''national" or "indirect" 
claims, for the cost entailed by the prolongation of the war, no 
estimate was made. 

The British case was equally voluminous and elaborate. It 
traversed each of the points made by the American counsel, with 
narratives, citations of precedents, quotations and expositions 
of British and international law, all tending to prove that the 
British government had manifested no unfriendliness, and had 
in no wise failed in a sincere and diligent performance of neutral 
duties. The counter cases of the two parties added little to the 
originals, though they were voluminous. 

Shortly after the first meeting of the tribunal, in December, 
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1871, and January, 1872, the report became current in England 
that Sumner's demand for '^ indirect claims'' was being pushed 
by the United States, and would be considered by the tribunal 
at Qeneva. At this there was an alarmed outcry in the British 
press of all parties against countenancing any such action. The 
subject was taken up very seriously by the Qovemment, and at 
one time the cabinet actually considered the propriety of asking 
for the withdrawal of the American case, or a part of it, partly 
because of the ''indirect claims" and partly because of the direct 
allegations of British unfriendliness. At the beginning of 
February the British foreign minister. Lord Granville, told the 
American miiiister, General Robert G. Schenck, that it was not 
within the proyince of the Geneva tribunal to pass upon the 
claims for '^ indirect losses," and an announcement to that effect 
was made in the queen's speech at the opening of Parliament 
a few days later. In the debate which followed in Parliament 
prominent speakers of both parties insisted that the ''indirect 
damages" ought not to be considered. These 8i)eeches were 
generally temperate and conciliatory in tone, however, except- 
ing that of Gladstone. That statesman passionately declared 
that it would amount "almost to an interpretation of insanity 
to suppose that any negotiators could intend to admit, in 
a peaceful arbitration, claims which not even the last ex- 
tremities of war and the lowest depths of misfortune would force 
a people with a spark of spirit to submit to at the point of 
death." 

The most imx>ortant utterance on the subject, however, was 
made by Sir Stafford Northcote in a speech at Exeter, when he 
referred to an understanding, based ui>on an alleged promise 
of the American commissioners that the indirect claims were 
not to be put forward. This was repeated in Parliament, and 
of course was reported at Washington. Fish and all the other 
American commissioners declared that they had never made or 
implied any such promise, and one of them, E. R. Hoar, stated 
that on the contrary he had always understood that the claims 
in question were to be presented to the tribunal. This radical 
difference of recollection was for a time ominous, but it was 
finally perceived to have arisen from an entirely innocent mis- 
understanding. There followed, from the beginning of March 
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to the middle of June, incessant negotiations for getting rid in 
some way of the stumbling block of indirect claims. The 
Americans were quite willing to drop them, but were confronted 
with the difficult problem of how to do so, seeing that they had 
been specifically included in the presentation of the case. No 
settlement had been reached by June 15, the date set for the 
reassembling of the tribunal, and adjournments were accordingly 
made to June 17 and June 19. On the latter date a declaration, 
drafted by Adams, was unanimously adopted by the court, to 
the effect that, without meaning to express any opinion ux>on 
the point of difference as the interpretation or effect of the 
treaty of Washington concerning the indirect claims, the 
members of the tribunal had individually and collectively come 
to the conclusion that such claims did not constitute, on the 
principles of international law, good foundation for an award 
of compensation, and that they should upon such principles 
be wholly excluded from the consideration of the tribunal. 
That ended the matter. The indirect claims bogy was disposed 
of forever. A request was made by the British counsel for 
permission to offer some additional general arguments, but it 
was refused, and the tribunal adjourned until July 15, when it 
was to take up the definitive work of deciding the case. 

The twenty-fifth meeting of the tribunal was held on August 
23, and at it votes were taken to declare the question whether 
Great Britain had incurred any liability for the Confederate 
cruisers. In relation to the Sumter, the NashviUe, the Oeargia, 
the Tallahassee and the Chickamauga, the tribunal unanimously 
voted ''no.'' In relation to the Alabama, it unanimously voted 
"yes." In relation to the Retribution a majority voted **noj" 
Adams voting **yes," and Staempfli also voting ''yes" as to one 
of that vessel's acts. In relation to the Shenandoah a majority 
voted "yes" as to part of her acts, Gockbum and Itajuba voting 
"no." The case of the Florida was acted upon three days later, 
when all but Cockbum voted "yes." The question of the sum 
to be awarded was determined on September 2, when all but 
Cockbum voted for the lump sum of $15,500,000; which was 
accordingly adopted as the award of the court. 

Some time was consumed in the preparation of the formal 
draft of the arbitral verdict, but this was complete and made 
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ready for signature on September 14, 1872. At that meeting 
for the first time visitors were admitted to a session of the 
tribunal, and the cantonal government of Qeneva was, most 
appropriately, present in a body. The award had been pre- 
pared in both English and French, but was read aloud in 
English. It was read aloild by the secretary of the tribunal, and 
was then signed by Adams, Sclopis, Staempfli, and Itajuba, in 
the order named. Cockbum did not sign it, but filed a dis* 
senting statement. After some further formalities, and amid 
salvos of artillery fired by the Greneva government, Sclopis de- 
clared the work of the tribunal completed and that body dis- 
solved. 

It will be observed that the award dealt exclusively with the 
claims relating to the Confederate cruisers. Its scoi>e was thus 
much less than was at first intimated. Nevertheless it was suf- 
ficient. To take up other matters would have been a mistake, 
and would have jeopardized the whole procedure. The result 
was an unequivocal victory for the United States. Equally, as 
even judicial-minded Britons were impelled to concede, it was 
a victory for justice and equity, and a vindication of the sanc- 
tity of law. Above all, perhaps, it was the first great establish- 
ment of the principle and practice of international arbitration. 
There had been arbitrations before, but none like this. The 
modem system of international arbitration, or, more properly, 
adjudication, was suggested by Franklin and Hamilton and was 
founded in Jay's treaty of 1794, but it had its first important 
application in the treaty of Washington and the Geneva tri- 
bunal. 

The result of these epochal proceedings was not received in 
either country with the grateful appreciation which it deserved. 
In the United States a Presidential campaign was approaching, 
in which the spirit of faction rose high, and the administration 
was largely denied the credit which was its due. Partizan en- 
mity against the President was permitted to obscure the superb 
achievement which his administration had effected for national 
rights and honor. In Great Britain, also, partizan feeling was 
strong enough to overcome judgment. ''The London Times" 
regarded the verdict of the tribunal with ''profound satisfac- 
tion," while "The Daily Standard" denounced it in terms that 
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were little short of savage. ''The Daily Telegraph" pronounced 
it a '^magnificent victory," and ''The Morning Poet" described 
it as "a bungled, unsettling settlement." "The Observer" ac- 
claimed it as a triumph of the cause of peace, and "The Ad- 
vertiser" characterized all that was said in its favor as "wild, 
sentimental rubbish." "The Saturday Review" regarded it as 
"profoundly mortifying to Englishmen," while "The Noncon- 
formist" hailed it as a service to civilization. The later and 
calmer judgment of both countries has amply confirmed, with 
substantial unanimity, the most favorable of the estimates which 
were at first expressed. 

There remained to be settled numerous other claims arising 
out of the Civil War. Many of these were British claims 
against the United States, for injuries inflicted by the Confed- 
erates upon British subjects, for captures and seizures by United 
States cruisers, and for arbitrary arrests and other alleged viola- 
tions of the rights of British subjects. Under the terms of the 
treaty of Washington these were all referred for final settlement 
to an impartial commission consisting of one representative of 
each country and one representative of a neutral and friendly 
power. The members of this commission were James S. Frazer, 
formerly a justice of the supreme court of Indiana; Russell 
Gumey, a member of the British Parliament and of the privy 
council; and Count Louis Corti, the Italian minister at Wash- 
ington. This commiffiion held its meetings at Washington, be- 
ginning on September 26, 1871 ; Count Corti presiding. There 
were filed with it in all 478 British claims, amounting, exclusive 
of interest, to about $60,000,000, and 19 American claims amount- 
ing to less than $1,000,000. Of the British claims 259 were for 
property alleged to have been taken by United States authori- 
ties for the uses of the Government; 181 were for property al- 
leged to have been destroyed by the forces of the United States ; 
7 were for property alleged to have been destroyed by the Con- 
federate forces; 100 were for alleged unlawful arrest or im- 
prisonment of British subjects; 77 were for alleged unlawful 
capture of British vessels or their cargoes; 3 were for alleged 
unlawful warning of British vessels away from the American 
coast; and 34 were of a miscellaneous character. As a result 
of the commission's labors, 260 British claims were disallowed 
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on their merits; 181 were allowed, with awards of $1,929,819; 
and the remainder were withdrawn or dismissed for lack of 
jurisdiction. Of the 19 American claims, all were disallowed 
and dismissed. In the great majority of cases, the disposition 
of the claims was agreed to by all three commissioners. Among 
those nnanimonsly rejected and dismissed was one demanding 
payment by the United States of some of the Confederate bonds, 
or '^ cotton loans.'' It was properly held by all the commission- 
ers that ''the United States is not liable for the payment of 
debts contracted by the rebel authorities." The final award 
of the commission was made at Newport, Rhode Island, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1873. 

The treaty of Washington provided also for the settlement 
of the old dispute over the San Juan water boundary between 
the United States and British Columbia, at the northwest, by 
reference to the German emperor as arbitrator. As related in 
a former chapter, the award in this case, which was announced 
two months after the verdict at Cteneva, was in favor of the 
contention of the United States. It was unhesitatingly acqui- 
esced in by both parties. 

The question of the extradition of criminals, which had been 
dealt with in our early relations with Great Britain, was raised 
afresh in an important way in 1876. A flagrant swindler and 
forger, one Winslow, had fled from New York to London and 
was there arrested and his return to this country for trial was 
demanded. The British government very properly required, 
before surrendering him, an assurance that he would not be tried 
for any other offense than that for which he was extradited. 
The American government declined to give such assurances, on 
the ground that they were not called for by the treaty. The 
British demand was based upon the fact that a British law, en- 
acted subsequently to the making of the extradition trealy, con- 
tained such a requirement. That was a commendable law, but 
it was a mistake to base the requirement upon it, for of course 
the reply was that no domestic law of Great Britain could take 
from or add to an international treaty. That reply was con- 
vincing, yet it was regrettable that the American government 
felt constrained to make it, since the principle for which the 
British government was contending was manifestly correct on 
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the broadest grounds of equity. The result of the controversy 
was that Winslow was not extradited and was never brought 
to trial for his crimes. The United States for some months de- 
clined to invoke the extradition of criminals under the treaty, 
and that instrument was practically suspended. Then Great 
Britain weakly yielded the point, and the treaty became opera- 
tive again. But it is to be observed that the United States soon 
adopted the very principle which Great Britain had at first in- 
sisted upon and then abandoned, and has ever since strenuously 
maintained, that extradited criminals must be tried for only the 
offenses for which they are extradited. 

The ancient controversy between the United States and Great 
Britain over naturalization was finally composed in 1870, when 
a convention was made providing that each of the countries 
should give full recognition to naturalization when it was ac- 
quired in and under the laws of the other. 

An unpleasant incident in Anglo-American intercourse, 
though happily without diplomatic significance, occurred in 
1876. General Schenck, the American minister in London, in- 
discreetly permitted his name to be used in connection with the 
promotion of some mining enterprises. These latter were quite 
legitimate and in the end highly profitable. But for a time 
th^ fell under a cloud of suspicion, and factional attacks upon 
Schenck were numerous and savage. In consequence he 
abruptly taidered his resignation and hastened home. 

Domestic distress and political agitation in the United King- 
dom a few years later led to important developments in the un- 
official relations between it and the United States. In 1879 and 
1880 a disastrous famine occurred in Ireland, which called for 
the raising of relief funds wherever possible. Large funds were 
raised in the United States, and the Government in 1880 gave 
the use of the old frigate Constellation to carry a cargo of food 
from this country to the starving people of Ireland. The Con- 
stellation, it will be recalled, was one of the famous American 
frigates which in the War of 1812 infiicted great losses upon 
the British navy and British commerce; and the chartering of 
her for this finely contrasting errand of friendship and mercy 
was a noteworthy and most felicitous incident, which, together 
with the other American benefactions to the Irish famine suf- 
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f erers, did much to promote sympathetic relations between the 
two countries. 

At the yery same time, however, there arose a formidable 
agrarian and political movement in Ireland under the name of 
the Land Leagae. Ostensibly and directly this aimed at the 
amelioration of Irish distress by the abatement of extortionate 
rents, the correction of the gross abuses of the absentee landlord 
system, and the reform of the land laws of the island. Actually 
and ultimately its purpose was the secession and complete sepa- 
ration of Ireland from the British crown. The founder and 
leader of that movement, Charles Stewart Pamell, with several 
of his associates, came to the United States in the winter of 
1879-^ and made a tour of the country, addressing many large 
public meetings, organizing American branches of the Irish Land 
League^ and collecting large sums of money for the promotion 
of that cause. The utterances of these men were largely in- 
tensdy hostile to the British government, denouncing it as the 
malevolent source of Ireland's woes and declaring that the Land 
League movement would not cease until it had severed the last 
link that bound Ireland to the British crown. This caused a 
certain revival of the violent Fenian spirit of former years, a 
widespread campaign of animosity toward Oreat Britain was 
begun in the United States, and for some years thereafter the 
question of Irish separation from England was almost as noisy 
and as conspicuous in American as in British politics. In order 
to ^'win the Irish vote," as they fondly supposed, American 
politicians, including some of the foremost rank, indulged in 
intemperate tirades against Great Britain, and 'twisting the 
British lion's tail" was a frequent and favorite diversion of 
buncombe orators in Congress. This course of conduct caused 
some popular estrangement between the two countries for a 
time, though it did not affect their official relations. 

A pleasant contrast to it occurred in 1881, when the centen- 
nial commemoration of the British surrender at Yorktown was 
held. On that occasion, by the President's order, the British 
flag was formally saluted, with all possible honor. 

In a later year, in the heat of a particularly passionate politi- 
cal campaign in the United States, relations between this coun- 
try and Great Britain were temporarily disturbed by a minor 
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incident which reflected little credit upon any one concerned in 
it, but which illnstrated again the manner in which grave in- 
ternational interests may be sacrificed to the supposed exigen- 
cies of partizan strife. In 1888 Cleveland was a candidate for 
reelection to the Presidency, and his opponents were eager to 
make it appear that, because of his alleged subserviency to Great 
Britain in the North Atlantic fisheries matter and his advocacy 
of free trade, he was being supported by British influences. 
Accordingly a trickster was found who was willing falsely to 
represent himself to be an Englishman naturalized in America, 
and as such to write to the British minister at Washington, 
asking his advice as to how to vote at the coming election. The 
minister. Sir Lionel Sackville-West, was deluded by the trick, 
and with amazing indiscretion replied to the bogus correspond- 
ent in terms which clearly indicated his preference for Cleve- 
land, though he recognized that ^^any political party which 
openly favored the mother country at the present moment would 
lose popularity." This reply was at once made public by the 
political schemers who had secured it, and as a result the Presi- 
dent was compelled to request the recall of the indiscreet min- 
ister. The offense was scarcely sufficient to warrant such pun- 
ishment, but the Presidential election was close at hand and 
Cleveland as a candidate for reelection could not afford to seem 
to condone even so slight a breach of international etiquette. 
To serve the ends of one party the minister was tricked into an 
indiscretion, and to serve the ends of the other he was sacri- 
ficed. It was a sorry business all around. 



DBALINGS WITH BRTn^ AMERICA 

RELATIONS between the United States and the 
gOYemment increasingly related to the affairs of the ex- 
tensive and important British possessions in America. In 1867 
the creation of the Dominion of Canada was proclaimed, this 
new political organization comprising all British possessions (»i 
the North American continent, but not Newfoundland. The 
effect of this upon American relations with Canada and with 
Great Britain was potential and prospective, rather than actual. 
It soon began actual development, however; the dominion more 
and more exercising the privilege of transacting business di- 
rectly with the United States, and more and more insisting upon 
the right to be consulted authoritatively in the making of aU 
British treaties under which its interests would in any way be 
affected. In the course of a few years, indeed, disputed ques- 
tions between the United States and Canada came to be dis- 
cussed at Washington or at Ottawa almost as though Canada 
were an independent nation; though Great Britain of course 
retained the ultimate authority and all treaties had to be made 
by and in the name of the British crown. The completion of 
the first transcontinental railroad across the United States in 
1869 had the effect of materially increasing commercial rela- 
tions between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and also between 
the United States and Canada. In 1875 efforts were made to 
establish a new reciprocity system between these two countries, 
in place of that which had formerly existed, and a convention 
to tiiat end was negotiated, but failed to receive ratification. For 
many years thereafter discussions of reciprocity, of commercial 
union, and of political union between the United States and 
Canada were almost incessant. Unfortunately in both coun- 
tries they were made matters of political partizanship, and as a 
result nothing was effected by them excepting to drive the two 

countries politically further apart. At one time a strong an- 
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nexationiflt aentiment was perceptible on both sides of the bound- 
ary. But in Canada there arose an imperialist counter-move- 
ment, which soon made the other appear to resemble treason, 
and after a few years the two political parties of the dominion 
vied with each other in passionate devotion to the British crown ; 
so that Canada was reputed to have become ''more British than 
Great Britain itself." 

An important Anglo-American controversy the settlement of 
which was intended under the treaty of Washington was that 
relating to the North Atlantic fisheries, and the rights and priv- 
ileges of Americans on the shores and in the territorial waters 
of Canada and Newfoundland. This was one of the oldest of 
our controversies. It had figured largely in the negotiations 
at the end of the Revolution, and again in the treaty of Ghent. 
It had been the subject of special treaties in 1818 and 1854, by 
each of which it was fondly but vainly hoped that a final set^ 
tlement had been made. It had during almost every fishing 
season for nearly ninety years been a source of vexation and 
friction, and often of violence and injustice. The chief points 
at issue in 1871 were two in number: Whether the three-mile 
limit of territorial waters should be a line following the wind- 
ings and irregularities of the coast, or one drawn boldly across 
from headland to headland; and whether American fishing ves- 
sels had a right to enter the British coast waters and harbors 
for purposes of trade, or only for refuge and necessary supplies. 
As a makeshift or stop-gap measure the joint high commission 
in 1871 made an agreement under which for the term of ten 
years the United States was to have the privilege of taking fish 
within the three-mile limit in the Gulf of Newfoundland ; a spe- 
cial joint commission being meanwhile constituted to determine 
the amount of compensation which the United States should pay 
for that privilege and also to settle if possible all phases of the 
controversy. 

This latter commission was constituted in 1875. It was to 
consist of three members, one appointed by the President of the 
United States, one by the Queen of England, and one by the 
President and queen jointly or, in case of their inabUily to 
agree upon him, by the Austro-Hungarian ambassador to Great 
Britain. Ensign H. EeUogg was accordingly appointed by 
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President Grant and Sir Alexander T. Gkdt by Queen Victoria. 
There were some blunderings and delays over the appointment 
of the third commissioner^ but in the end Mr. Delf osse, the Bel- 
gian minister to Great Britain, was named and was accepted 
by both parties. It was recognized, however, that the close rela- 
tionship between the British and Belgian courts would prob- 
ably incline him toward the British side of the case; an antici- 
pation which was not altogether repudiated by the event. The 
commission thus constituted met at Halifax, Nova Scotia, dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1877, and heard a vast volume of 
testimony from fishermen, fish dealers, and owners of fishing 
vessels, both British and American. The British sought to 
prove the magnitude and great profits of the American fishing 
industry in those waters, which employed 16,000 men on 1,000 
vessels, and represented $7,000,000 of capital; and they de- 
manded nothing less than the sum of $14,880,000 from the 
United States as payment for the privilege of fishing in British 
waters for twelve years. The Americans, on the other hand, 
pointed out the value to the British fishermen of the free ad- 
mission of their fish to the American market, and the advan- 
tages of their contact with American fishermen. 

In the end the commission awarded to Great Britain the sum 
of $5,500,000. This award was voted and signed by the Brit- 
ish and Belgian commissioners. The American commissioner 
vigorously dissented and refused to sign the award, on the 
ground that it was excessive. Perhaps it was. But there was 
some little provocation, if not justification, for making the 
amount large. The Geneva tribunal six years before had 
awarded to the United States $15,500,000 for damages done by 
Confederate privateers, but more than $10,000,000 of that sum 
was still lying in the United States treasury, awaiting claimants. 
It was generally believed by the British at that time that the 
Alabama award had been far larger than was called for by 
legitimate claims, and it was felt that a large award at Halifax 
would merely be getting some of that money back. In the 
United States, however, a storm of popular and official protest 
against the award arose. It was argued by some, who ought 
to have known better, that the award was not valid because it 

was not unanimous. Congress adopted a resolution to give no- 
voL. n— 7. 
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tice to Great Britain that the existing agreement would be ter- 
minated in 1885 and that the status of the fisheries would then 
return to that of 1818. Sane counsels ultimately prevailed, 
however, and the award was duly appropriated by Congress 
and paid; though it was accompanied with a protest against 
its amount as excessive, and it was stated that payment was 
made solely in order to maintain good faith and to encourage 
the practice of arbitration as a means of settling international 
differences. 

This settlement did not, however, at once put an end to 
troubles over the fisheries. On Sunday, January 6, 1878, a 
number of American fishing vessels were at Fortune Bay, New- 
foundland, and as they were drawing their seines along the 
shore, in plain pursuance of treaty rights, they were viol^itly 
attacked by a larger party of Newfoundlanders, on the pretext 
that it was unlawful to fish ofi Sunday. Demand was made 
upon the British government for indemnity, to the amount of 
$105,305.02. To the contention that the Americans were break- 
ing the law of Newfoundland, which forbade fishing on Sunday, 
it was replied that no local or provincial law could supersede 
a treaty or impair rights enjoyed under it. In the end Great 
Britain paid the sum of $15,000 indemnity, which was dis- 
tributed among the aggrieved fishermen. 

The provisions of the treaty of 1871 expired, according to 
notice, on July 1, 1885, but were provisionally extended for 
six months so as to cover that year's fishing season. Then 
Canada gave warning of the strict interpretation and applica- 
tion of the treaty of 1818, and of the rigid enforcement of local 
laws. In 1886, consequently, a number of American fishing ves- 
sels were seized, on various pretexts but all really because they 
had come inshore to purchase bait. A tedious controversy en- 
sued. The British authorities insisted that the cases must be 
disposed of by the local or provincial courts, while the Amer- 
icans demanded diplomatic action. Thus the British govern- 
ment was placing itself in precisely the same position for which 
it and other nations had repeatedly, and have since repeatedly, 
reproached the United States, in endeavoring to subordinate in- 
ternational treaty obligations to local ordinances. It has been 
a lamentable weakness of the American i^stem that state rights 
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have been pennitted to interfere with the fulfilment of treaties, 
or to impair their validily. In this case Great Britain sim- 
ilarly i>ermitted a local or provincial law to override an inter- 
national treaty; the difference being, however, that the British 
action was voluntary while that of America was involuntary 
and reluctant. 

The matter was complicated and embittered by the prevalence 
of factional passions in the United States. The President — 
Cleveland — ^was a Democrat, and the Republicans of New Eng- 
land raged against him for lack of patriotism in not sending 
the United States navy to Canadian waters to protect American 
fishermen. At the beginning of 1887 the foreign affairs com- 
mittee of the Senate presented an elaborate report on the whole 
matter, with a resolution, which was adopted by Congress, under 
which the President was emi>owered to exclude all vessels of 
British North America from such privileges of United States 
ports as he might see fit to name, and also to exclude from entry 
into the United States the fish ''or any other product" of Canada. 

This was making straight for trouble. Had the President 
acted according to this resolution, relations with Great Britain 
would have reached perilously near to the breaking point. For- 
tunately, however, he exercised a wise discretion. Instead of 
resorting to the measures of retaliation proposed by Congress, 
he — or his secretary of state, Thomas F. Bayard — in October, 
1887, api>ointed William L. Putnam of Maine and James B. 
Angell, president of the University of Michigan, as commission- 
ers to confer with British representatives in seeking a settie- 
ment of the whole fishery dispute. This was done not only with- 
out the authority of the Senate but in the face of its expressed 
opinion that such action was inadvisable. The result was a 
treaty providing for a commission to designate the coast waters 
in which Americans might fish; which the Senate refused to 
ratify. Meantime the President, realizing the danger of acute 
trouble, asked Congress for further powers of retaliation, should 
such a course become necessary; particularly for a law pro- 
hibiting the transit of Canadian goods in bond across United 
States territory. But faction prevailed. The Senate was Re- 
publican and the House of Representatives was Democratic, and 
they cotdd agree on nothing. The upshot of the whole matter. 
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for the time, was the making of a modus vivendi, thereafter re- 
peatedly renewed, nnder which American yessels might procure 
for a fee licenses to enter Canadian and Newfoundland coast 
waters and to purchase bait. A radical settlement was post- 
poned for later years. 

Another major controverefy with Oreat Britain began in 1881, 
when a United States treasury order was issued, which inf er> 
entially if not in terms declared the eastern half of Bering Sea 
to be a part of the territorial waters of the United States and 
therefore a mare dausum. This was done in order to prohibit 
British, Japanese, and other seal hunters from killing the fur 
seals which had their breeding grounds on the Pribyloff Islands, 
in that sea. These islands were a part of our Alaska purchase 
from Russia, and the seal herds which frequented them were 
enormously valuable. An American corporation paid the Gtov- 
emment a large royalty yearly for the privilege of taking a 
limited number of the animals. But many outside adventurers 
sought at times to raid the islands, which of course they had 
no right to do, and at other times cruised in the neighborhood, 
to kill the seals at sea. These hunters claimed that the sea out- 
side the three-mile limit was open to all, and that any of its 
wild inhabitants, seals or fish, could be taken by them. It was 
to deny this claim that the United States put forward in 1881, 
and confirmed in 1886, the extravagant claim of sovereignty 
over Bering Sea. 

This was the more unwise and illogical for the reason that in 
1824 this country had successfully disputed and compelled the 
relinquishment of a similar claim which was then made by Rus- 
sia, and because in its controversy with Qreat Britain over the 
Newfoundland fisheries it had insisted that the three-mile line 
must follow the windings of the coast and not be drawn from 
headland to headland, a contention which was quite fatal to 
the American contentions in Bering Sea. The further preten- 
sion was made that the seals were our domestic property, and 
that even on the high seas, wherever they might stray, they 
must be respected as such. There was, no doubt, much provoca- 
tion for this policy in the fact that pelagic sealing, recklessly 
prosecuted, was depleting the seal herds and actually threaten- 
ing them with extermination. 
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In 1886, eonsequently, the United States began seizing all 
British or other vessels which were caught sealing in that part 
of the Pacific. Many British vessels were seized, most of them 
being more than sixty miles from shore when taken and thus 
obviously on the high seas. British protests were vigorous and 
numerous, but they were in vain. The United States courts 
based their decisions upon the old Bussian daim, which the 
United States had acquired in the purchase of Alaska, that 
Bering Sea was a closed sea. Negotiations followed, with Great 
Britain, Japan, Russia, and other powers, aiming at a universal 
agreement for the protection of the seals. But in 1888 the 
Canadian government, angered by the senate committee's report 
on the northeast fisheries, caused the negotiations to be aban- 
doned. Congress retorted sharply with the adoption of a reso- 
lution reaffirming the claim of exclusive sovereignty over Bering 
Sea and directing the President to make known to the world 
that all persons killing seals within the waters of that sea would 
be arrested and their vessels would be confiscated. 

Seizures of 'British vessels therefore continued. In the sum- 
mer of 1889 eight were taken. Benjamin Harrison was then 
President and James Q. Blaine— an ^'aggressive" statesman, 
with pronounced anti-British inclinations — ^was secretary of 
state. An animated controversy between Blaine and Lord 
Salisbury, the British prime minister, arose, in which the for- 
mer contended that pelagic sealing was contrary to good pub- 
lic morals, that the policy which had been announced by this 
country was demanded by good government and good morals 
the world over, and that the United States was entitied to all 
the rights which Russia had previously enjoyed and which had 
been acquiesced in by all nations. Salisbury shrewdly replied 
that Russia's daims had not been acquiesced in by all nations, 
but on the contrary had been successfully challenged by both 
the United States and Great Britain. He also insisted that a 
question of good public morals must be determined by the world 
at lai^ and not by one nation acting for its own selfish inter- 
est. Blaine's retort was that the American protest of Russian 
claims had applied not to Bering Sea but to the Pacific Ocean 
south of the Aleutian Islands. 

This controversy was prolonged for years, steadily growing 
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more acrimonioiUL In Oreat Britain public opinion was much 
roused, and in Canada it was still more excited. In the United 
States Republicans and Democrats vied with each other in 
''twisting the British lion's tail." Stringent measures of re- 
taliation against Canada for her seal poaching were urged, espe- 
cially the placing of an embargo on railroad traffic across 
United States territory from one Canadian point to another. 
There were also wild calls for sending the United States navy 
to Bering Sea to enforce our claims upon it. 

Underneath all this swash and bluster there was, however, a 
substratum of sanity, moving in the direction of rational set- 
tlement. Salisbury proposed that the whole matter be submit- 
ted to international arbitration, and Blaine expressed his willing- 
ness to accept such a settlement, under certaiu conditiona In 
doing this he took occasion to deny the often-repeated assertions 
that the United States regarded Bering Sea as a mare clausum. 
''The Government," he said, "has never claimed it and never 
desired it It expressly disavows it." This may have been 
technically true; but practically and substantially the United 
States had been acting on lines which were justifiable only on 
the theory that the water in question was a dosed sea, just as 
much as Lake Michigan. The business was then taken up with 
Blaine by Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British minister at Wash- 
ington, a diplomat of singular ability and catholicity of mind, 
and gratifying progress was made. In December, 1891, it was 
agreed that a mixed commission of experts should be appointed 
to investigate conditions of seal life and other phases of the 
question, and to report thereon to the two governments. The 
men appointed were Sir Oeorge Baden-Powell and Professor 
Oeorge Dawson, for Oreat Britain, and Professor T. C. Menden- 
hall and Dr. C. H. Merriam for the United States. These men 
had already spent some time at the Pribyloff Islands, and were 
particularly competent for the work. Their rei>orts were to be 
submitted to the court of arbitration which it was expected would 
be constituted, and were not to be published until they had thus 
been used. 

The treaty providing for arbitration was finally made^ on 
February 29, 1892. It provided that the questions at issue con- 
cerning the jurisdiction of the United States in Bering Sea and 
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the property rights of this country in the seals outside of the 
ordinary three-mile limit, should be submitted to a tribunal of 
seven arbitrators, of whom two should represent the United 
States, two Great Britain, and one eaeh be appointed by the 
President of the French Bepublic, the King of Italy, and the 
Ejng of Sweden and Norway. Meantime a modus vivendi was 
established under which the British were to abstain from seal- 
ing in Bering Sea pending the arbitration, and were to receive 
indemnity for their abstention in case the arbitration should af- 
firm their right to take seals in that water. On the other hand, 
the United States was greatly to restrict its own catch of seals 
pending arbitration, and if the arbitration should be in its favor, 
it was to be indemnified by Great Britain for such restriction. 

The President named as the American arbitrators John M. 
Harlan, a justice of the Supreme Court, and John T. Morgan, 
a senator of the United States. The British arbitrators were 
Lord Hannen, a justice of the high court of appeal of Great 
Britain, and Sir John Thompson, minister of justice and attor- 
ney-general of Canada. The President of the French Bepublic 
named Baron Alphonse de Courcel, a senator of France and am- 
bassador ; the King of Italy named the Marquis Emilio Visconti 
Venosta, a senator and formerly minister for foreign affairs; 
and the King of Sweden and Norway named Oregers Gram, a 
minister of state. The manager for the United States was John 
W. Foster, afterward secretary of state; and for Great Britain, 
Charles H. Tupper, minister of marine and fisheries of Canada. 
The tribunal sat in Paris, its first meeting being on February 23, 
1893. Baron Courcel was its president. Elaborate cases and 
counter-cases were presented to it, supported with copious argu- 
ments and citations of precedents and authorities. The real is- 
sues of the case were few and simple, but they were in the 
course of the proceedings involved to an almost interminable 
consideration of zoological topics, oceanography, economics, meta- 
physics, and what not else. 

The tribunal concluded its painstaking labors and unani- 
mously signed an award on August 15, 1893. It found on the 
five points submitted to it as follows: 

First, that Russia, before the cession of Alaska to the United 
States, never asserted in fact or exercised any exclusive juris- 
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diction in Bering Sea or any exclusiye rights in the seal fisheries 
therein, beyond the ordinary limits of territorial waters. 

Second, that Oreat Britain never recognized any Russian 
claim to exdusiye jurisdiction there outside of ordinary terri- 
torial waters. 

Third, that in the treaty of 1825 between Oreat Britain and 
Russia the water now known as Bering Sea was included in the 
phrase ^'Pacific Ocean." 

Fourth, that all of the rights of Russia in Bering Sea east of 
the water boundary established in the treaty of 1867 passed 
unimpaired to the United States. 

Fifth, that the United States had no right of protection or 
property in the fur seals frequenting the Pribyloff Islands when 
those animals were outside of the ordinary three-mile limit. 

In brief, the United States had succeeded to Russia's rights 
and no more, and Russia's rights never comprised any such ex- 
travagant proprietorship as that which this country had at- 
tempted to set up. The award was therefore a complete defeat 
for the United States, but its assured foundation in precedent, 
law, and common sense was indisputable. The tribunal in addi- 
tion recommended the adoption of a set of international rules 
for the proper control and regulation of pelagic and other seal- 
ing. 

As under the findings of the tribunal the American seizures 
of British vessels were declared to have been unlawful, Oreat 
Britain was entitled to indemnity therefor. The claims pre- 
sented amounted to $542,169.26, with interest at seven per cent, 
additional. After some negotiations the secretary of state, 
Walter Q. Oresham, on August 21, 1894, offered the lump sum of 
$425,000 in full settlement, subject to the willingness of Con- 
gress to appropriate the money. This offer was accepted by Sir 
Julian Pauncefote. But at the ensuing session Congress, chiefly 
through partizan animosity against the administration, refused 
to appropriate the money, and a mixed commission was ap- 
pointed by the two governments to deal with the matter. This 
commission consisted of William L. Putnam, a United States 
judge of the circuit court of appeals, and Oeorge E. King, a 
judge of the supreme court of Canada. These commissioners 
reached an agreement without requiring the services of an um- 
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pire, and awarded, in December, 1897, to Great Britain the sum 
of $473,151.26, which Congress duly appropriated and paid. 
Thus Congress paid $48,151.26 more than it would have had to 
pay if it had approved Gresham 's settlement ; a large price for 
a bit of petty factional and personal spite. 

Under the Paris award there were adopted for five years cer- 
tain regulations of the sealing industry intended to prevent ex- 
termination of the Pribyloff herds, but upon the expiration of 
that period the former lawless condition of affairs was renewed. 
Repeated efforts were made to secure international action for 
the abolition of pelagic sealing, but without success. The 
United States by domestic law forbade its citizens to engage in 
pelagic sealing, but that left Canadians free to follow that 
trade, to the great dissatisfaction of Americans. More than 
once it was urged in Congress that the United States should ex- 
terminate the seal herds and thus end the controversy by de- 
stroying its subject matter. In 1898 the subject was referred 
to another joint commission, which was intended to settle that 
and all other disputed questions between the United States and 
Canada. This commission was composed of six representatives 
of each side, as follows: For the United States, Charles W. 
Fairbanks and George Gray, senators; Nelson Dingley, repre- 
sentative; John W. Foster, John A. Kasson, and T. Jefferson 
Coolidge. For Great Britain, Lord Herschell; Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, prime minister of Canada; Sir Louis H. Davies, Cana- 
dian minister of marine and fisheries; Sir Richard Cartwright 
and J. Charlton, members of the Canadian Parliament ; and Sir 
James T. Winter, prime minister of Newfoundland. During 
the progress of the negotiations Senator Gray resigned and was 
succeeded by Charles J. Faulkner, a senator; Dingley died, and 
was succeeded by Sereno E. Payne, a representative in Con- 
gress; and Lord Herschell died, and was succeeded by Lord 
Russell of Eillowen. 

The commission began its sessions on August 23, 1898, at 
Quebec, with the following agenda before it: The Bering Sea 
sealing question, the North Atlantic fisheries, the Alaska bound- 
ary, reciprocal mining regulations, fisheries in the Great Lakes, 
alien labor laws, and reciprocity of trade. The Alaska bound- 
ary question proved to be the crux of the negotiations, and it 
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eventually became evid^it that no agreement upon it was to 
be reached. The British eommissioners proposed reference of 
it to arbitration, but the Americans demurred, believing that 
it should and could be settled by direct negotiation. At last, 
on February 20, 1899, the commission adjourned to reassemble 
on August 2 following, but before the latter date a further in- 
definite postponement was ordered, and the sessions were never 
resumed. 

The Alaska boundary question, which after the discovery of 
gold in the Klondike region loomed into commanding propor- 
tions, concerned the interpretation of the Anglo-Russian treaty 
of 1825, defining the boundary between Russian America and 
British North America. North of Mount St Elias that bound- 
ary was the 141st meridian of west longitude. From that moun- 
tain southward it was to follow the summit of the mountain 
range parallel with the coast where it was not more than ten 
marine leagues from the ocean; but where the mountain ridge 
was at a greater distance than that, the boundary was to be 
formed ''by a line parallel to the windings of the coast" not 
more than ten marine leagues therefrom. All the coast islands 
were to belong to Russia. At the extreme south the line was to 
reach the ocean along the Portland Channel. 

It was of course conceded that in acquiring Alaska from Rus- 
sia the United States had secured it with these same boundaries 
which Great Britain had recognized in 1825. But the British 
contention was, first, that at the south not Portland Channel 
but Behm Channel was meant, which would give Canada an 
important addition of territory there ; and second and more im- 
portant, that instead of strictly following the windings of the 
coast the line should be drawn boldly across from headland to 
headland, so as to give to Canada the upper parts of several 
great inlets— especially at Lynn Canal — and to afford her direct 
maritime access to the territory far north of the legitimate sea 
coast of British Columbia. The United States strenuously re- 
sisted these claims, and insisted that Portland Channel meant 
Portland Channel and nothing else, and that a line ''parallel 
to the windings of the coast" must be drawn parallel to the 
windings of the coast and not cut arbitrarily across them. In 
brief, the United States claimed possession of an unbroken strip 
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of mainland coast not more than thirty miles wide. It will not 
escape attention that in these contentions the two countries ex- 
actly reversed those which they had made in the case of the 
Newfoundland fisheries, when the Britiysh were sticklers for fol- 
lowing the windings of the coast and the Americans were for 
running straight lines from headland to headland. 

In 1902 the matter was taken up earnestly by John Hay, sec- 
retary of state, and Sir Michael Herbert, the British ambassador 
at Washington, and after some friendly discussion it was agreed 
to refer it to a joint commission. This body was composed of 
Lord Alverstone, the lord chief justice of England; Sir Louis 
Jette, lieutenant governor of Quebec; and Allen Bristol Ayles- 
worth, of Canada; and Elihu Root, secretary of war; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, a senator; and Oeorge Turner, of the United 
States. The commission made its award on October 20, 1903, 
and it was substantially in favor of the United States. It did 
not give this country a strip thirty miles wide at all i>oints, but 
it did give it an unbroken strip of mainland coast, defined by 
a boundary line drawn parallel to the coast and running around 
the heads of Lynn Canal and other inlets. The Canadian ter- 
ritory was thus completely occluded from the sea, north of the 
Portland Channel. The Canadian commissioners declined to 
sign the award, but Lord Alverstone signed it and it thus be- 
came effective for the final settlement of that controversy. The 
fisheries of the North Atlantic and the Great Lakes, and vari- 
ous other questions between the two countries, were left to be 
disposed of at a later date. 

One of the most serious controversies of recent times between 
the United States and Great Britain arose over a disputed bound- 
ary in South America. Before the middle of the nineteenth 
century it became obvious that there was an overlapping of the 
territorial claims of Venezuela and British Guiana, but for some 
time, in the lack of interest in those regions, no important dis- 
pute arose. As early as 1876, however, Venezuela complained 
of British encroachments in the Orinoco Valley, and at various 
times thereafter appealed to the United States as ''the oldest of 
the republics on the new continent '^ to ''lend the others its 
powerful moral support in disputes with European nations" — 
in other words, to make good the spirit and intent of the Monroe 
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Doctrine. The United States invariably responded with kindly 
and reassoring words, but nothing more, until 1882. In that 
year the secretary of state, Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, sug- 
gested the interposition of the good offices of the United States, 
to secure a reference of this boundary question to impartial ar- 
bitration for settlement. The Venezuelan government could 
scarcely help accepting this suggestion, though it did so with 
reluctance, for the reason that it regarded the United States as 
the only arbitrator that would be satisfactory to it, and yet this 
country would be debarred from thus acting if it interested itself 
in Venezuela's behalf in prevailing upon Qreat Britain to enter 
into arbitral proceedings. The result was that the matter was 
presently permitted to lapse without action. 

British advances in the disputed region continued, however, 
and reports of valuable gold deposits in the Orinoco Valley 
greatly increased international interest in that region. In 1886 
the British seemed inclined to take i)OS8ession of the mouth of 
the Orinoco, and the Venezuelan government in consequence 
sent a gunboat thither, with a force of engineers and artisans, 
with orders to construct a lighthouse on Barima Point, and thus 
to take actual possession of a strategic spot in the disputed zone. 
Word was at the same time sent to the British government that 
this was being done, and it was intimated that if that Govern- 
ment objected to such assertion of sovereignty, diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries would be broken. Referring 
to this, the American secretary of state, Thomas F. Bayard, 
wrote to the American minister in London, Edward J. Phelps, 
that this Government would be glad to tender its good offices 
for a settlement of the dispute; that the United States bore, 
under the Monroe Doctrine, a certain responsibility for its South 
American neighbors; that this country was, nevertheless, quite 
able to sustain an attitude of friendly impartiality and com- 
plete neutrality, so that it could properly act as umpire in a 
dispute; and that it was assumed that the British government 
had no political designs against Venezuela, but that the dispute 
was purely geographical. 

Great Britain declined to accept American mediation, however, 
and instead sent naval forces to the mouth of the Orinoco and 
to other points on the Venezuelan coast, while the British min- 
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ister at Caracas asked for his passports and prepared to leave 
the oonntry. Then the mmors of gold in the Orinoco Valley 
were verified and British miners flocked into the region .and 
refused to acknowledge Venezuelan authority there. This 
brought those two countries within measurable distance of war, 
and compelled the United States government to take serious cog- 
nizance of what was going on. Bayard again wrote to Phelps, 
expressing grave solicitude, and repeating the offer of media- 
tion, which was not accepted. In the early i>art of 1888 the 
diplomatic correspondence in the case was called for by Con- 
gress, and much discussion followed, both oflScial and popular, 
but no action was taken. Relations between Venezuela and 
Great Britain remained in a state of disturbance, though they 
were not suspended and earnest efforts were made by several 
Venezuelan ministers in London to secure an adjustment of the 
controversy. Thus matters continued during the Harrison ad- 
ministration in the United States, and until the middle of the 
succeeding term of President Cleveland — his second. 

In 1895 the crisis came. All through that year the British 
settlers and the Venezuelan police in the disputed region were 
at the point of open conflict, while the British government was 
preparing to intervene with an overwhelming force if necessary 
for the maintenance of what it held to be its rights. The Venez- 
uelan government, realizing its own impotence in such a con- 
flict, and rightly believing its sovereignty to be infringed upon 
by British aggressions, made repeated api>eals to the United 
States. The President, Cleveland, now manifested a somewhat 
more aggressive disposition than he had in his former term, and 
his secretary of state, Richard Olney, was also more aggressive 
than Bayard had been. The result was that an animated and at 
times almost acrimonious correspondence ensued between Olney 
and the British prime minister. Lord Salisbury, chiefly over the 
Monroe Doctrine and its applicability to the dispute in the 
Orinoco Valley. Olney held that if Great Britain were in fact 
encroaching upon Venezuelan territory, her doing so was tanta- 
mount to the extension of European sovereignty at the expense 
of an American State; an act which obviously violated the pro- 
hibition of the Monroe Doctrine, and of which the United States 
must necessarily take cognizance for its resistance and preven- 
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tion. Whether Great Britain was or was not thus acting conld 
be determined only l^ a thorough and impartial investigation, 
which should ascertain from historical and other evidence the 
just title to the region in dispute. Therefore the United States 
insisted upon the submission of the case to arbitration ; agreeing, 
in case the verdict was in favor of Great Britain, to acquiesce 
in that country's enforcement of its rights, but declaring that if, 
on the contrary, the decision were in favor of Venezuela, it would 
then be necessary for the United States, for the sake of its own 
peace and security and for the maintenance of a fundamental 
principle of policy, to prevent any further violation of Vene- 
zuelan territory or sovereignty. Salisbury, on the other hand, de- 
nied that the Monroe Doctrine had any proper bearii^ upon 
the case. . That doctrine, he argued, had been put forward to 
cover a specific emergency ; and having served that purpose, had 
become practically obsolete. At any rate, the interests and wel- 
fare of the United States were not imperiled by anything that 
might happen in the Orinoco Valley, and the intrusion of this 
country into the dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela 
was entirely unwarranted. 

This correspondence resulted in no agreement, and in conse- 
quence Cleveland, in his annual message of December 2, 1895, 
reported the whole matter to Congress, adding, in vigorous 
terms, that the continued maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine 
was essential to our peace and safety as a nation and to the in- 
tegrity of our free institutions. ''It was intended to apply to 
every stage of our national life, and cannot become obsolete 
while our republic endures." In this belief the United States 
had, in a friendly spirit, proposed impartial investigation and 
arbitration of a vexatious problem, and it was deeply disap- 
pointed at the refusal of Great Britain to accept that proposal. 
There remained, then, no doubt as to the course which it was 
necessary for this country to pursue. It must ''take measures 
to determine with sufficient certainty for its justification the true 
divisional line between the Republic of Venezuela and British 
Guiana." In order that such an examination might be prose- 
cuted in a becoming and satisfactory manner, he suggested that 
Congress should make an appropriation sufficient for the ex- 
penses of a commission, to be appointed by the President, which 
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Bboald make the necessary investigatioiiB and surveys and re- 
port ui>on them with the least possible delay. When such report 
was made, he added, it would be ''the duty of the United States 
to resist by every means within its power, as a wilful aggression 
upon its rights and interests, the appropriation by Qreat Brit- 
ain of any lands or the exercise of governmental jurisdiction 
over any territory which after investigation we have determined 
of right belongs to Venezuela." In conclusion he declared that 
in making those recommendations he was fully alive to the re- 
sponsibility incurred and keenly realized all the consequences 
that might follow. He was nevertheless firm in his conviction 
that, while it was a grievous thing to contemplate the two great 
English-speaking peoples of the world as being otherwise than 
friendly competitors in the onward march of civilization, and 
strenuous and worthy rivals in all the arts of i)eace, ''there is 
no calamity which a great nation can invite which equals that 
which follows a supine submission to wrong and injustice and 
the consequent loss of national self-respect and honor, beneath 
which are shielded and defended a people's safety and great- 
ness." 

This was "coming to grips" with a vengeance. There were 
many who believed that the message meant war, and indeed the 
two countries were at that moment probably less far from war 
than they had been for thirty years, or since Charles Francis 
Adams's memorable declaration, "This is war." Happily, 
on both sides of the ocean both statesmen and people as a rule 
kept their heads. There was some excited talk in this country, 
and the voice of pernicious faction was heard ; while something 
like a panic occurred in the speculative stock market. But the 
people at large loyally supported the President in what they 
knew to be a sincerely patriotic course, and Congress did the 
same. The message was delivered on December 17. The very 
next day, without debate, the House of Representatives voted 
for the appointment of the commission which the President had 
suggested, and two days later the Senate did the same. The 
commission was appointed on New Year's day, a fortnight after 
the President's message. It consisted of David J. Brewer, a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; Richard 
Henry Alvey, judge of the court of appeals of the District of 
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Columbia ; Andrew D. White, formerly minister to Germany and 
to Russia; Frederic R. Coudert, one of the foremost lawyers of 
New York, and Daniel C. GUman, president of Johns Hopkins 
University. A worthier company of men for the great task 
could scarcely have been selected. A number of competent ex- 
perts were engaged to search the historical and diplomatic rec- 
ords of Spain, Holland, and other countries, for data bearing 
upon the matter in dispute. 

In Great Britain the President's message was received with 
astonishment. It had not been supposed that the American gov- 
ernment took the case so much to heart Moreover, it was 
thought that Cleveland's language was needlessly harsh and 
provocative. There were some who resented it and retorted 
harshly. But the foremost public men and prints were mod- 
erate and conciliatory themselves and deprecated violence of 
tone in others. The Prince of Wales publicly expressed confi- 
dence that the crisis would be arranged in a manner satisfac- 
tory to both parties. Lord Rosebery, the foremost Liberal 
statesman, disbelieved the possibility of war over the matter, 
which, he said, would be the greatest crime on record, and 
Arthur J. Balfour, the Conservative leader, expressed himself 
in similar terms. It has also been confidently stated, by those 
who were in a position to know, that the venerable queen, then 
approaching the sixtieth anniversary of her accession to the 
throne, exerted her personal influence directly and effectively 
toward conciliation. With such authoritative utterances as the 
real voice of England, it was not surprising that the British 
government presently began to cooperate with the American com- 
missioners. It gave access to all sources of information within 
its control and facilitated the investigation in all possible ways. 
The investigation was not, however, to be completed. Before it 
had proceeded far, though far enough to demonstrate the thor- 
oughness, the impartiality, and the benevolent spirit of the 
American commissioners, the British government signified its 
willingness to accede to the former suggestion of the United 
States, and to submit the entire boundary question to the judg- 
ment of an international tribunal of arbitration. The United 
States government of course gladly assented to this, and the 
work of the commission was discontinued. 
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A treaty was aecordingly signed at Washington on Febroary 
27, 1897, by the representatives of the British and Venezuelan 
governments, providing for such disposition of the controvenfy. 
Under it there was formed an international comnussion of five 
jurists, to serve as a court of arbitration. Two were appointed 
by the Britieih government: Lord Russell of Eillowen, the lord 
chief justice of England, and Sir Richard Collins, a lord justice 
of appeals; two by the United States government: Melville W. 
Fuller, the chief justice of the Supreme Court, and David J. 
Brewer, a justice of that court ; and the fifth by the four mem- 
bers already designated, Frederic F. De Martens, a distinguished 
Russian jurist. This commission met at Paris in the summer 
of 1899. The Venezuelan case was presented to it by Benjamin 
Harrison, Ex-President of the United States; Benjamin F. 
Tracy, a former cabinet minister of the United States; Mr. 
Mallet-Prevost, and the Marquis De Rojas. The British case 
was presented by Sir Richard Webster, Sir Robert Reid, and 
other eminent counsel. Beginning in June, the trial continued 
until October 3, when a verdict was rendered, which was in the 
nature of a compromise, giving a large area of inland territory 
to Great Britain, but giving to Venezuela the entire mouth and 
delta of the Orinoco and thus complete possession of that greaX 
river. 

Few incidents in the whole history of Anglo-American rela- 
tions have been. the subject of more controversy than this. 
While, as already stated, Cleveland received hearty support 
from men of both parties during the crisis, he was afterward 
severely criticized, and his secretary of state, Olney, was still 
more severely criticized and even condemned, for what was re- 
garded even by some of their political friends as needless harsh- 
ness in dealing with a great and friendly power, and by their 
political foes as unscrupulous '' jingoism" and the wanton af- 
fronting of Great Britain in order to favor a turbulent and un- 
grateful country which could not make so good use of the dis- 
puted territory as Great Britain could and would have done. 
It may be that Cleveland's message might have been framed in 
language which while not less explicit and resolute would have 
been less likely to give offense. For the rest, the criticisms of 

his course have been provoked chiefly by factional enmity to 
Vol. n — 8. 
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the man, or by resentment at the later bad conduct of Yenezaela 
in other matters. Some details of manner aside, Cleveland's 
course must stand approved, as practically necessary for the 
maintenance of American interests and principles. It is true 
that Great Britain might and would have made far better use 
of the disputed lands than Venezuela did or is likely ever to do. 
It may also be quite true that in itself that single act of aggres- 
sion upon and spoliation of Venezuela would have caused no 
danger nor loss to the United States. On the contrary, it might 
have been commercially profitable to this country to have Great 
Britain supplant Venezuela in the control of the Orinoco. 
Nevertheless our neglect to take cognizance of the case would 
have involved a practical abandonment and consequent viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, and thus would have established a 
precedent which might have proved almost infinitely mischie- 
vous. The prompt reversal of the British refusal to arbitrate, the 
unhesitating acceptance of the arbitral result, and the swift and 
complete disappearance of all traces of annoyance or irrita- 
tion, are an agreeable vindication of the propriety of the Amer- 
ican course in insisting upon arbitration of a dispute which was 
in every respect preeminently suited to such disposition. 

There followed closely upon this animated and at times omi- 
nous controversy an important attempt to provide a permanent 
means of composing international disputes in a more prompt and 
systematic manner. Congress in 1890 had requested the Presi- 
dent to invite, from time to time, as fit occasions might arise, 
negotiations with any Government with which the United States 
had or might have diplomatic relations, to the end that any dif- 
ferences or disputes arising between the two governments which 
could not be adjusted by ordinary diplomatic agency might be 
referred to arbitration and be peaceably adjusted by such 
means. The British House of Commons had, in 1893, adopted 
a resolution expressing satisfaction at this purpose of the Amer- 
ican government, and a hope that the British government would 
cooperate for its fulfilment. Accordingly Olney and Sir Julian 
— ^afterward Lord — ^Pauncef ote, the British ambassador at Wash- 
ington, in 1896 negotiated a general arbitration treaty between 
the two countries, which was signed and laid before the Senate 
for ratification on January 11, 1897. This treaty provided for 
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the reference of peeoniary claims, and all other matters in dif- 
ference, not involving title to territory, to arbitral tribunals in 
which the two governments should be equally represented and 
in which there should be an umpire mutually selected from some 
impartial power. The treaty was to be in force for five years, 
and further until terminated after a year's notice by either 
party. The Cleveland administration ended on March 4, 1897, 
before the treaty was acted upon by the Senate, but the Mc- 
Kinley administration, which succeeded, did not withdraw it, 
but earnestly desired its ratification. But the Senate, for rea- 
sons which were by no means convincing outside of its own body, 
first radically modified the instrument, and then, on May 5, de- 
clined to ratify it. In thus acting it was moved in some degree 
by factional animosities, in some degree by an unreasoning sus- 
picion of or enmity toward Qreat Britain, and perhaps in chief 
measure by a timorous reluctance thus formally and specifically 
to commit the nation to a policy which had in fact been ap- 
proved by it for more than a hundred years. The failure of 
these negotiations was much regretted, but caused no ill-will be- 
tween the nations; nor was it for a moment accepted by the 
advocates of arbitration as a final defeat. 

A noteworthy incident of both official and popular intercourse 
between Qreat Britain and America occurred in June, 1897, 
when the sixtieth anniversary of the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria was celebrated with unprecedented splendor. The United 
States government was represented on that occasion by a special 
ambassador, in the person of Whitelaw Beid, formerly minister 
to France and afterward ambassador to Great Britain, and his 
place in the august ceremonies conclusively indicated' the close- 
ness and cordiality of relations between the two great English- 
speaking powers. The passionate words of two years before 
and the menace of war, over the Venezuela boundary, seemed 
to have passed from memory, and the United Kingdom and the 
United States appeared to be more closely drawn together than 
at any other time in the history of their separate existence. 
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THE generation following the Civil War saw many changes 
in American relations with Europe, and indeed with all 
the world, but these were in the main gradual rather than sud- 
den, and were marked with few striking episodes. The con- 
struction of a successful and permanent telegraphic cable across 
the Atlantic Ocean, dating from July 28, 1866, conduced enor- 
mously to these changes, in a most beneficial way. Facilities 
for business communication and social intercourse were thus 
greatly increased. There was a similar expansion of public 
knowledge in each continent of current events in the other. It 
was also made possible to transact diplomatic business far more 
promptly and expeditiously than before. Indeed, this achieve- 
ment probably did more than anything else in history, not ex- 
cepting even the invention of steam navigation, to bring the two 
continents together in common understanding and sympathy, 
and its effects were soon perceptible in more than one gratify- 
ing direction. The first cable was between the United States 
and the British Isles. But three years later, on July 14, 1869, 
one was put into operation between this country and France. 
Since then the sumber of such lines of communication has stead- 
ily increased with the increasing demands of intercourse. 

Intimacy of relations between the two continents was further 
promoted in 1867 by the holding of a great world's fair in 
Paris, at which the United States was largely represented, and 
which attracted great numbers of American visitors to the 
French capital and thence to other parts of Europe. In the 
half dozen years following our Civil War, in fact, there was an 
extraordinary and unprecedented increase of intercourse of all 
kinds between America and Europe, in both directions, and the 

two continents came to understand each other and to take in- 
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terest in each other more than they had done in half a century 
before. 

The war between Prussia and Austria in 1866, being confined 
to land operations and not materially affecting commerce, called 
for little action by the United States beyond the formal and 
ordinary proclamation of neutrality. Public sentiment in this 
country, so far as it concerned itself with the matter, inclined 
toward the Prussian side. That was partly because of the old 
animosity against Austria- which had arisen in Kossuth's time, 
and which was doubtless strengthened somewhat by the fact that 
it was an Austrian prince whom the emperor of the French had 
used as a cat's-paw in his attempt to override the Monroe Doc- 
trine and to conquer and annex Mexico. It was partly because 
the genius and the great designs of Bismarck, which were then 
becoming more and more apparent, appealed strongly to the 
imagination and admiration of the American nation. It was 
also largely due to the much greater number of Prussians than 
of Austrians among the Teutonic immigrants to this country. 
There was, however, no danger of any violation of neutrality, 
and the diplomatic relations between Ihe United States and the 
two belligerents remained undisturbed. 

Four years later came the gigantic war between France and 
United Germany. In that the United States was much more 
deeply and directly interested, owing to the intimate relations 
between this country and France and the great volume of their 
reciprocal commerce. The official attitude of the American 
government was of course perfectly neutral. The sentiment of 
the American people was divided, and at times was strongly 
though not offensively manifested. The large German element 
which had been brought hither by immigration sympathized 
strongly with the Fatherland, while many non-Germans could 
not withhold their admiration of the genius of Bismarck, Moltke, 
and Boon, and the superb efficiency of the German army. On 
the other hand there was a considerable French element in our 
population, and a certain portion of the numerous Irish element 
strongly inclined toward the French side and against Germany. 
Nor were there lacking many Americans who, however much 
they condemned the Second Empire and its war-provoking con- 
duct, felt i)owerfully drawn toward the Third Bepublic which 
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arose above the imperial rains, and gave it their sympathy 
against monarchical and still somewhat autocratic Germany. 

Diplomatic relations were maintained with both parties, un- 
broken. During the dual sieges of Paris the American minister 
to France, Elihu B. Washbume, remained at the legation, and 
was the only foreign representative who did so. He was there- 
fore in a measure charged with the safeguarding of the interests 
of foreigners of aU nations in that distressed capital, and he 
rendered services of value above all computation. His course in 
remaining there also notably ingratiated this country to France 
and confirmed cordiality between the two republics. 

There arose at this time the important question of the 
recognition of the new government in France. Immediately 
after the battle of Sedan and the capture of the emperor by the 
German army, the National Defense Committee declared the 
emperor deposed and the empire abolished in favor of a re- 
publican form of government, and a provisional government was 
organized. The American minister was instructed to recognize 
this Grovemment in case it had actual possession and control of 
power, was acknowledged by the French people, and was really 
a de facto government. It did meet these requirements, and 
accordingly, on September 7, only five days after Sedan, Wash- 
bume gave to the Provisional Government of the French Re- 
public formal recognition, and was the first representative of 
any power so to do. Later, when the Communist insurrection 
temporarily expelled the Government from Paris, Washburne 
accompanied the latter to Versailles, still recognizing it as the 
only legitimate government, and established a temporary lega- 
tion there, leaving, however, a secretary in charge of the perma- 
nent legation in Paris. 

The new German Empire was also, of course, promptly recog- 
nized, by a letter addressed to its emperor by the President, on 
March 16, 1871, immediately after the proclamation of that 
empire at Versailles. It may be added that in 1870 the United 
States was also called upon to recognize the accession of the Duke 
of Aosta to the Spanish throne, to which he was elected by the 
Cortes on November 16. His reign was short, and upon his 
abdication, in February, 1873, the American minister, General 
Sickles, was instructed to recognize the Spanish republic as soon 
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as it was fully established. Later still, when the republic gave 
place to the restored monarchy, the new king was formally recog- 
nized. 

The Universal Exposition which was held at Phildelphia in 
1876 to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of 
American Independence engaged the participation of practically 
all the nations of Europe and the world, and like its predecessor 
at Paris did much to increase the intimacy of international re- 
lationships. At about the same time American interest in a 
remote quarter of Europe was greatly aroused, though in an un- 
official way. Long before an American philanthropist had 
founded at Constantinople the great institution known by his 
name as Robert CoUege, and in it not only Turkish youths but 
also many Bulgarians and members of other Christian States in 
the Balkans were educated and were imbued with the principles 
of liberty and the desire to establish them in the regions which 
for centuries had suffered Turkish oppression. Some Bulgarian 
youths had also come to the United States for education, with the 
same effect upon them, in a still more marked degree. The 
Bulgarian uprising against Turkish oppression thus derived its 
chief inspiration from the United States. It was at first re- 
pressed, with a bloodthirsty savagery which has seldom been 
equaled in history. Then again American influences inter- 
vened. Two Americans, Eugene Schuyler and J. A. MacGahan, 
made tours of those regions and revealed to the appalled world 
the horrors of Turkish rule. It was chiefly their disclosures that 
aroused official and public opinion in Europe to an extent that 
made the intervention of Rumania and Russia inevitable, with 
the consequent freeing of the Balkan States from Ottoman 
dominion. 

The principality of Rumania proclaimed its independence in 
1877, and the next year its ruler assumed the title of royal high- 
ness. The President thereupon wrote to the prince, on August 
15, 1878, notifying him of the appointment of a consul at Oalatz 
and thus recognizing the independent Rumania government as 
fully as was possible in the absence of a congressional appro- 
priation, for which the President had already asked, for the 
appointment of a regular diplomatic representative at the 
Rumanian capital. In 1880 the appropriation was made, and 
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Eugene Schuyler, one of those who had exposed the i 
of the Turks in the Balkans, was appointed to the post Shortly 
afterward a Rumanian agent was sent to Washington. In 1881, 
Rumania was proclaimed a kingdom and its prince a king, upon 
which the congratulations of the United States were duly offered. 

Servia also was declared independent, by the treaty of Berlin, 
of 1878. It did not receive diplomatic recognition from this 
country, however, until 1881, when Eugene Schuyler was author- 
ized to negotiate a treaty with its government, and did so. 

During the first term of the administration of President Grant 
there was an offensive attempt at renewal of the undiplomatic 
methods which Genet and some other foreign ministers in the 
United States had practised in the early years of the republic. 
The offender on this occasion was Catacazy, the Russian minister 
at Washington. There was then pending an American claim, 
that of the estate of Benjamin Perkins, against Russia. Cat- 
acazy undertook to exploit it into unwarranted significance, by 
conducting a systematic propaganda concerning it in private 
conversation and also in the public press; in some of his ut- 
terances becoming personally abusive of and insulting toward 
the President. He made attempts at officious interference in 
American legislation, and sought to use American newspapers 
for the influencing of pending questions contrary to American 
interests. He even went so far as to endeavor, both privately 
and publicly, to embarrass and to prevent the execution of the 
treaty of Washington, of May 8, 1871, between the United States 
and Great Britain. After enduring this offensive conduct for a 
long time, the secretary of state wrote to Andrew G. Curtin, our 
minister at St. Petersburg, that Catacazy had impaired his use- 
fulness to his own Government and rendered it highly disagree- 
able to have any communication with him, either social or diplo- 
matic ; and that in these circumstances the President hoped that 
for the sake of both countries the head of the Russian legation 
would be changed. Curtin conveyed this to Westmann, the 
assistant chancellor of the Russian Empire, who regarded it as 
a very serious matter, but attributed it to the evil machinations 
of those who wished to disturb good relations between America 
and Russia, and declined to mention it to the emperor until the 
return of the chancellor. Prince Gortchakoff. 
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That was in June, 1871. Two months later Fish telegraphed 
to Cnrtin his disappointment at the failure of the Russian 
government to withdraw Cataeazy, especially in view of the 
approaching visit of the emperor's brother, the Grand Duke 
Alexis, to this country. The president, he declared, could not be 
expected to receive Catacazy as the principal attendant of the 
distinguished visitor. This despatch was communicated to the 
emperor, who asked that all action be deferred until after the 
grand duke's visit. To this somewhat presumptuous request, 
which the President would have been justified in rejecting and 
resenting, Fish replied that Gatacassy would be tolerated until 
the end of the grand duke's visit, but that he must not presume 
to approach the President save in the grand duke's company; 
that even then the President would hold no conversation with 
him; and that at the end of the visit he must be recalled under 
X>ain of being dismissed. Catacazy 's response was to increase 
lus offensive activities, until Fish was compelled to inform him 
that his passports were being prepared and would be handed to 
him without waiting for the grand duke's visit to be completed. 
This brought the insolent culprit to terms. He transferred all 
the business of the legation to Qeneral Gorloff, and informed 
Fish of that fact, adding that if he might be permitted to ac- 
company the grand duke during the remainder of his tour, he 
would immediately thereafter quit the country. To this request 
Fish, with uncalled-for generosity, acceded, though he warned 
Catacazy that any further commission of his offenses would re- 
sult in his immediate expulsion. In connection with this case 
Fish enunciated this rule, as the fixed policy of the United 
States: 

''The official or authorized statement that a minister has made 
himself unacceptable, or even that he has ceased to be persona 
grata to the Government to which he is accredited, is sufBcient 
to invoke the deference to a friendly power and the observance 
of the courtesy and the practice regulating the diplomatic inter- 
course of the powers of Christendom for the recall of an objec- 
tionable minister. The declaration of the authorized representa- 
tive of the power to which an offending minister is accredited is 
all that can properly be asked, and all that a self-respecting 
power could give." 
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This same principle at times has operated against American 
diplomatic representatives. Thus in 1885 President Cleveland 
appointed A. M. Eeiley to be minister to Italy. The Italian 
government objected to him, and declined to receive him, on the 
ground that in 1871, at Richmond, Virginia, he had publicly 
denounced the government of Victor Emmanuel for taking pos- 
session of the States of the Church and of the city of Rome as 
the capital of United Italy. The American government was 
compelled to acquiesce in this action of Italy, and the offensive 
appointment was withdrawn. With strange fatuity, however, 
Cleveland then appointed Eeiley to be minister to Austria- 
Hungary, only to have that power in turn refuse to receive him 
on the ground that Mrs. Eeiley was a Jew and would therefore 
be unacceptable as a member of court society at Vienna. This 
appointment had therefore also to be withdrawn, and the mission 
to Vienna was left vacant for more than a year, while Eeiley was 
consoled for his rejection by being made a judge of the inter- 
national tribunals in Egypt. It may also be recalled that in 
1877 Thomas Russell, the American minister to Venezuela, was 
dismissed by the Government of that country because of the 
publication of one of his reports to the state department contain- 
ing what the Venezuelans considered to be a calumnious and in- 
sulting reflection upon that country. In 1891, also, China re- 
fused to receive Henry M. Blair as minister, because of the 
prominent part which as a senator he had taken in legislation 
for the exclusion of Chinese immigration. 

The international tribunals in Egypt, to which reference has 
been made, were established in 1876, as substitutes for the con- 
sular courts in maintaining the principle of extraterritorial juris- 
diction. They comprised a complete judicial system, at Cairo 
and Alexandria, for the trial of cases occurring between for- 
eigners and natives. The United States joined with the Euro- 
pean powers in constituting them, and a number of American 
judges were appointed to them. 

The question of the right of expatriation and of the conditions 
of naturalization was taken up for final settlement in 1868. Be- 
fore that time, as already related, the common-law rule generally 
prevailed, that expatriation was not purely voluntary, but could 
be effected only with the consent of the Government whose 
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allegiance the subject wished to Fenoonce. But the enormous 
increase of immigration to the United States, consisting almost 
exclusively of persons who wished to become citizens of this 
country and who had not obtained the consent of their old home 
Governments to such expatriation, in time moved the United 
States government to reverse its policy and to recognize for itself 
and to demand from others recognition of the right of voluntary 
expatriation. That change of policy was of course dictated 
purely by selfish interest. The United States wanted to receive 
these new citizens, and also to be able legally to protect them as 
its own citizens at home and abroad. 

In 1868, then. Congress enacted laws on the subject, declaring 
the right of voluntary expatriation, and negotiations were 
entered into with various countries, particularly those from 
which most immigration came, to secure their recognition of the 
same principle, a principle exactly contrary to that which had 
generally prevailed throughout the world from time out of 
mind. The first treaty to that effect was made on February 22, 
1868, with the North Oerman Confederation, and it was fol- 
lowed with similar treaties with Bavaria, Baden, Wuertemburg, 
and Hesse, all in that same year and all negotiated by George 
Bancroft, the United States minister at Berlin. Under them 
it was provided that a citizen or subject of one country who 
should have become naturalized under the laws of the other, 
and should have resided there uninterruptedly for five years, 
should be considered to have become in all respects a citizen 
or subject of the latter country. The Oerman Empire on its 
formation in 1871 insisted and subsequently maintained that 
none of tbe treaties applied to the so-called Beichsland of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which was owned by the whole empire and was 
in a status comparable with that of American territories owned 
by the United States but not yet admitted to the Federal Union ; 
and it therefore required that release from the old nationality 
should in every case be secured, by special petition, before the 
validity of American naturalization of a Beichslander would 
be recognized. In 1911 Alsace-Lorraine was promoted from its 
territorial status to be one of the constituent Federal States of 
the German Empire, and then it was reasonably to be assumed 
that that exception from the expatriation rule lapsed, and that 
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immigrants to the United States from that eonntry could volun- 
tarily expatriate themselves in five years, on equal terms with 
those from the other Qerman States. 

Similar treaties concerning expatriation and naturalisation 
were made with Belgium in 1868, with Sweden and Norway 
in 1869, with Oreat Britain and with Austria-Hungary in 1870, 
and with Denmark in 1872. On various occasions, however, 
there arose controversies, especially with the Qerman govern- 
ment, concerning the status of young men who had fled to the 
United States to escape compulsory military service. It was 
insisted by the Oerman government that such men were in 
fact lawbreakers, and that they were subject to being arrested 
if they should return to Oermany, and to being compelled either 
to serve in the army or to suffer the 1^^ penalty of their 
evasion of that duty. 

The principle was established in 1872 that the United States 
would, not receive paupers or ''assisted" immigrants, sent 
hither by foreign governments or charitable organizations. In 
after years much vigilance was required for the enforcement 
of this salutary rule, as organized efforts were made to treat the 
United States as the common dumping ground of the world's 
paupers, wastrels, and other defective classes. In 1875 the 
importation of laborers under contract was prohibited, and in 
1891 there were made further restrictions against idiots, insane 
persons, paupers, criminals, diseased persons, polygamists, and 
assisted immigrants. In 1884 the imposition of head money 
upon immigrants was abolished. 

The increase of immigration to this country greatly enhanced, 
also, interest in the subject of extradition, and many more or 
less serious controversies arose over it, both in demands by the 
United States for the return of fugitive Americans and in de- 
mands from other countries for the surrender of criminals who 
had escaped from them amid the multitude of emigrants. Al- 
though there has never been any judicial determination of the 
case, it has always been accepted as a fundamental principle 
that extradition, either demanded or granted, must be an act 
of the National Gbvemment and not of a single State, and that 
rule has invariably been followed. At an early date, as al- 
ready recorded, extradition for certain offenses was provided 
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for in a treaty between the United States and Oreat Britain, 
and from time to time similar treaties were made with other 
I>owers, and from time to time, also, these were amended so 
as to include a larger number of offenses. In some cases ex- 
tradition was granted as an act of international comity when 
no treaty provisions to that effect existed. One notable case 
of this kind was the surrender of the notorious public thief, 
William M. Tweed, by Spain, in advance of the conclusion of 
an extradition treaty with that country, in 1877. 

Controversies over extradition have arisen chiefly over two 
points. One is, the offenses for which the surrendered fugitive 
can be tried and punished. On one occasion, as already re- 
lated, the United States endeavored to secure the surrender of 
a person on one charge and at the same time to reserve to 
itself the right to try him on any other charges which might 
be preferred. The British government refused to surrender 
him on those terms, but demanded that he should be tried solely 
on the charges on which he was extradited. As the United 
States would give no such pledge, he was never extradited. It 
has now come to be generally recognized that the British con- 
tention in that case was correct, and that principle is embodied 
in the extradition treaties which have since been made. 

The other point, which indeed is closely connected with that 
already stated, has to do with the definition and status of ''politi- 
cal offenders." The United States has always maintained the 
principle of inviolable political asylum, and has consequently 
refused to surrender to other Gbvemments fugitives whose of- 
fenses were purely political. The question what constitutes a 
political offense has not, however, always been easy to answer. 
At times immunity from extradition under that plea has been 
sought for men guilty of arson, murder, and other atrocious 
crimes. The United States has sought judiciously to discrimi- 
nate between offenses against a Oovemment as a Qovemment, 
which are clearly political crimes, and offenses against the 
members of a Government as individuals, which as clearly are 
not to be considered political crimes, but common felonies. For 
men to organize a revolution and to take up arms for its prose- 
cution, are political offenses. For a man to assassinate a sover- 
eign or minister of state is a felony and is not to be condoned as 
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a political offense. In many cases, however, efforts have been 
made, particularly by the Russian government, to' secure the 
surrender of fugitives on more or less fictitious charges of 
felonies, in order that they might be punished for political con- 
spiracies. The United States has always refused extradition in 
cases where there was reason to believe such to be the object of 
the applying power. 

Extradition treaties or conventions were made with Austria- 
Hungary in 1856, Baden in 1857, Bavaria in 1854, Fraiice in 
1842 and 1845, Hanover in 1855, Sweden and Norway in 1860, 
Switzerland in 1850, the Two Sicilies in 1855, and Venezuela in 
1860. Subsequent treaties on the same subject were made with 
Belgium in 1874, 1882, and 1902; with Bolivia in 1900; with 
Brazil in 1898 and 1903 ; with Chile in 1900 ; with Colombia in 
1888 and 1891; with Denmark in 1902; with the Dominican 
Republic in 1867 ; with Ecuador in 1872 ; with Oreat Britain in 
1889, 1890, and 1900 ; with Guatemala in 1903 ; with Italy in 1868 
and 1884; with Japan in 1880; with Luxemburg in 1883; with 
Mexico in 1861 and 1902; with Holland in 1880, 1887 and 1894; 
with Nicaragua in 1870 ; with Norway in 1893 ; with the Orange 
Free State in 1876 ; with Peru in 1870 and 1899 ; with Russia in 
1887 ; with Salvador in 1870 ; with Servia in 1901 ; with Spain in 
1877 and 1882 ; with Sweden in 1893 ; with Switzerland in 1900 ; 
with Turkey in 1874; and with Wuertemburg in 1868. 

One of the most vexatious problems in our relations with 
certain European countries for many years has been that re- 
lating to their intolerant discrimination, not only against their 
own subjects, but also against American citizens, on account of 
religious faith. The chief offender has been Russia, with her 
savage proscription of the Jews. As early as 1873 her treatment 
of American citizens of the Jewish faith who visited or sought to 
reside in her domains caused the American minister, Marshall 
Jewell, to report upon the matter in strong terms to our Oovern- 
ment, whereupon the secretary of state, Hamilton Fish, formally 
protested against such conduct by Russia as a ''relic of illiber- 
ality" and, when manifested toward American citizens, as a 
violation of the treaty of 1832 between the two countries. The 
Russian government replied, with characteristic arrogance, that 
the treaty must be interpreted in accordance with the require- 
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ments of Buasian domestic law and police regalations. This 
answer was not at all satisfactory to the United States, but it was 
all that could be secured at the time, and the importance of the 
matter did not seem to warrant any further action. 

With the increase in intercourse between the two countries, 
however, the subject increased in importance. Myriads of 
Russian and Polish Jews came to the United States to escape the 
oppressive discrimination which they suffered in the old country, 
and frequently, after acquiring American citizenship, some of 
them desired to revisit the old country, for business purposes, 
or to bring hither other members of their families. The Russian 
government in many cases refused to permit them to enter its 
empire, or subjected them to offensive and degrading conditions ; 
and even did the same to American Jews who were not of 
Russian origin. Against these practices William M. Evarts, 
secretary of state, in 1880 vigorously protested through John W. 
Foster, the American minister to Russia, but to no avail. The 
Russian government replied in effect that its domestic laws and 
police regulations were none of our business and were superior 
to any international treaty. In 1881 Blaine, with his vigorous 
and aggressive foreign policy, took the matter up and argued at 
great length that the expulsion and exclusion of American Jews 
from Russia must be accounted a violation of treaty rights, but 
his representations were no more effective than those of his pred- 
ecessors. Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, secretary otf state, in 
1884 and 1885, through Alphonso Taf t, minister to Russia, con- 
ducted a similar controversy with the Russian government. So 
did Thomas F. Bayard in 1886 through George V. N. Lothrop, 
with no better results. In 1895 Richard Olney, Cleveland's 
secretary of state, through Clifton R. Breckinridge, minister, 
demanded and secured from the Russian government a cate- 
gorical statement of its policy and contentions in the matter, in 
which the supremacy of domestic ordinances over international 
obligations was again declared. John Hay, secretary of state, 
made to Congress at its request in 1902 a detailed report upon 
the subject, taking the ground that Russia was clearly violating 
the provisions of the treaty of 1832. 

The failure of the American government to take some decisive 
action for the vindication of its rights and the protection of its 
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citizens must be ascribed largely to causes which are not at all 
creditable. There was in the first place the legend, of Russian 
''friendship'" for the United States and there was also a certain 
animosily toward England, which was cultivated for partizan 
and factional purposes. Russia was held to be ''our traditional 
friend" and England "our hereditary foe." Therefore there 
was always a considerable party in Congress and elsewhere ready 
to oppose anything which would offend Russia. Indeed, the re- 
ports of Russian oppression of the Jews were more than once 
seriously declared to be nothing but British calumnies against 
America's "traditional friend." Again, the Jews were at first 
not an important factor in American politics, certainly not at 
all comparable with the Irish, who formed the anti-British party. 
But the process of events in time corrected these conditions. 
Jewish immigration from Russia and other countries enormously 
increased, until that element of our population far outnumbered 
the Irish. New York, which had long been known as the lai^est 
Irish city in the world, became also the largest Jewish dty, and 
its Jewish population and vote outnumbered the Irish. The 
intelligence and industry of the Jews, moreover, in time gave 
them leadership in politics and undisputed primacy in business. 
Then their demands for redress of wrongs became potent. Con- 
gress listened to them and determined upon action. With the 
lack of discretion which had too often characterized that body, 
it undertook to go about the matter in a needlessly offensive way. 
The House of Representatives in the fall of 1911 adopted by a 
vote of 300 to 1 a resolution giving notice of abrogation of the 
treaty of 1832 with Russia on the ground of that country's vio- 
lation of it. The Russian government indicated to our state 
department that while it did not dispute the right of this 
country to abrogate the treaty, the phraseology of this resolution 
was offensive ; as in fact it was. The Senate thereupon refused 
to accept the House resolution but prepared a substitute to the 
same effect but more diplomatic in form. This was unanimously 
adopted by the House as a substitute for its intemperate draft. 
But meanwhile the President, William H. Taft, had properly 
taken the whole matter into his own hands, and had in con- 
formity with diplomatic usage informed Russia of the intention 
of the United States to abrogate the treaty of 1832 at the end of 
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a year, as provided by the treaty itself, so that the adoption of 
the Senate's resolution was nothing more than a ratification of 
his action. The notice became effective on January 1, 1912, and 
the treaty was therefore abrogated on January 1, 1913. Steps 
were at once taken to negotiate a new treaty on a basis satis- 
factory to the United States, but the stubborn unwillingness of 
Russia to accord equal rights to Jews made progress slow and 
the outlook unpromising. 

On several occasions the United States government expressed 
its regret at the oppression of Jews in Rumania, but as no treaty 
rights were involved, there was no occasion for diplomatic action. 

The protective tariff s[ystem, which was established in the 
United States at the beginning of the Civil War, became in time 
an indirect cause of diplomatic oontroven^ and friction with 
several European powers, particularly France and Qermany. A 
tariff being a matter of purely domestic enactment, it was im- 
possible for any foreign Government to dispute our right to 
make it as pleased ourselves, even though, as was often the case, 
it bore hardly upon the trade and industries of others. Follow- 
ing the creation of the German Empire and the new French 
Republic, however, those coiintries adopted protection, in a much 
higher degree than the United States, and both framed their 
laws with some view to retaliating against the United States for 
what they regarded as our hostile tariff system. When these 
enactments failed of their desired effect — ^which was, either to 
compel a lowering of American tariff rates in favor of Europe 
or to exclude American goods from Euroi>ean markets — other 
more strenuous measures were adopted, which were properly 
subjects of diplomatic representation and discussion. 

Chief among these were laws in both the countries named 
excluding altogether from their markets American pork meats, 
on the alleged ground of their unhealthfulness. It was charged 
that much diseased meat was being shipped from this country, 
to the peril of all who might purchase it. This charge was 
grossly exaggerated, and was merely a mask for the real purpose, 
namely, to destroy American competition with the domestic pro- 
duct The result was, however, to raise meats in the markets 
of those countries to almost prohibitive prices, and in conse- 
quence great dissatisfaction arose there. The matter was taken 
VOL. n — ^9. 
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up diplomatically by Whitelaw Reid, the American miiuster to 
France daring the Harrison administration, 1889-93, with the 
resolt that in 1891 he secured a repeal of the prohibitory legis- 
lation. In the same year the American minister to Germany, 
William Walter Phelps, secured a similar repeal of a prohibitory 
law which had been in force since 1883. These ministers also 
negotiated reciprocity treaties with those countries, under which 
American food products were to be admitted to Germany at 
specially low rates of duty, and in return some products of those 
countries were to be freely admitted into the United States. In 
1892 under the provisions of the McEinley tariff law reciprocal 
trade relations were also established with a number of the 
countries of Latin America. These arrangements lasted, how- 
ever, only a short time, for a new tariff law without reciprocity 
was enacted under the Cleveland administration in 1894. The 
Dingley tariff of 1897, under the McEinley administration, re- 
Mablished the qrstem of reciprocity, and in 1899 and 1900 John 
A« Kasson as a special commissioner negotiated reciprodly 
treaties with France, with Great Britain for some of her colonies, 
with Denmark for her colonies, and with Nicaragua, Ecuador, 
and Ai^entina; but these were never acted upon by the Sen- 
ate. 

American relations with Italy have generally been intimate 
and friendly. There was a strong sympathy between the two 
countries at the time of the unification of Italy by Garibaldi and 
Victor Emmanuel, and while repeated efforts were made to in- 
volve this country in the conflict between church and State our 
Government discreetly held aloof therefrom. With the abolition 
of the temporal power of the pope and the occupation of Rome 
and the former States of the Church by the civil Government, 
all diplomatic intercourse between the United States government 
and the Vatican was abolished. One single dispute of a serious 
nature has arisen between this country and the Italian govern- 
ment, and that was so grave as to cause a complete rupture of 
intercourse and in the opinion of many no little danger of mili- 
tary hostilities. The root of this trouble lay in the old issue 
which had arisen before the adoption of the Constitution, and 
which unfortunately was not abated by that instrument, namely, 
the lack of authority of the General Government to enforce its 
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own treaty obligations against the opposition or neglect of 
States. 

One night in October, 1890, the chief of police of the city of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, was murdered in the street, and a few 
weeks later a score of Italians were indicted for the crime. In 
February and March following they were tried. Three were 
found not guilty, and in the cases of three others the jury dis- 
agreed. It was rumored that this result had been effected by 
bribery of jurors by friends of the prisoners, and there was a 
widespread feeling that there had been a gross failure of justice. 
A mass meeting of citizens was called on the night of March 15, 
1891, to consider the matter ; which promptly resolved itself into 
a lynching party, proceeded to the prison, and shot to death 
eleven of the prisoneis, including the six who had been tried. 
The Italian government instantly protested against this outrage, 
and demanded protection for Italian subjects in New Orleans 
and punishment of the murderous mob. The United States 
government expressed its horror and regret at the occurrence, 
and declared that every effort would be made to prevent further 
attacks upon Italians. The Governor of Louisiana reported that 
the attack had been directed solely against the individuals and 
that there was no danger of anything like a race war or a general 
campaign against Italians. Moreover, it was stated that most of 
the prisoners had been naturalized citizens of the United States, 
in whom the Italian government was no longer concerned. The 
Italian government insisted, however, that an indemnity was 
due, in cash, and that a mere expression of regret by the United 
States was not sufficient. At that time James O. Blaine was 
secretary of state in the cabinet of President Harrison, the 
Marquis di Budini was the Italian minister for foreign affairs, 
and Baron Fava was the Italian minister at Washington, and by 
these three the subsequent negotiations were conducted. Blaine 
at first assumed that the men who had been lynched were 
American citizens, and called upon Fava for proof to the con- 
trary. This was forthcoming, and it was shown that three of the 
men were subjects or citizens of Italy, while six more had merely 
declared their intentions to become naturalized and were thus 
still under Italian protection, and only two were American 
citizens. On this showing Budini repeated his demand for 
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indemnity and punishment of the mob, under penalty of sever- 
ing relations with this country. 

Blaine then harked back to the entirely true but also entirely 
lamentable plea of the ''baby act/' Under our dual system of 
Federal and State governments, he said, it was impossible for 
the United States to act, at least until the State of Louisiana 
had done so. The crime of the mob had been committed not 
against the Federal Government but against the State of 
Louisiana, and the offenders must be punished by the state 
courts. At any rate, nothing could be done in response to the 
Italian demands until a thorough investigation had been made. 
At this Fava announced his withdrawal from the Italian mission, 
under orders from his Oovemment. The American minister was 
also soon after withdrawn from Rome. (Correspondence was, 
however, continued, with a show of courtesy on both sides but 
with an unmistakable undertone of bitterness. Blaine was the 
exponent of what was vaunted as a ''vigorous" foreign policy, 
the keynote of which too often seemed to be that whatever this 
country or its citizens did must necessarily be right. Rudini 
also was an "aggressive" diplomat, who was intent upon 
enhancing Italy 's prestige as a great power. For a year, there- 
fore, the two Qovemments were at loggerheads. Then the 
United States yielded as gracefully as it could. It intimated to 
the Italian government that while it was unable to interfere 
with the administration of justice in a sovereign State, it would 
voluntarily pay a cash indemnity for the massacre. This offer 
was received by Rudini with much cordiality, and Blaine accord- 
ingly paid the sum of $25,000 out of the tunds of the state de- 
partment. This was accepted by the Italian government with 
expressions of satisfaction and was divided by it among the 
families of the murdered men ; the Italian minister returned to 
Washington and the American minister to Rome; and entirely 
cordial relations were reestablished between the two Oovem- 
ments and countries. The incident was, however, taken much to 
heart by thoughtful Americans, and efforts, which were not at 
once successful, were begun to secure the enactment of legis- 
lation which would give the Federal marshals and courts juris- 
diction in cases of offenses against aliens. 

Again in 1895 three Italians were killed and two were injured 
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by a mob in Colorado, for which the United States paid an in- 
demnity of $10,000. The following year a similar incident 
occurred in Louisiana, three Italians being lynched, and an in- 
demnity of $6,000 was paid. 

Occasional controversies arose with the Turkish government 
over the privileges of missionaries and American schools in that 
empire, in which the porta usually proved itself amicably dis- 
posed toward this country and compliant with its wishes. In 
the conflicts between Turkey and the Balkan States, and between 
Turkey and Italy in Tripoli, which culminated in 1913 in the 
almost complete destruction of the Turkish Empire in Europe, 
the United States had only a remote and detached interest. 

Among incidents which promoted popular interest and sym- 
pathy among the nations were the gift of the Bartholdi Statue 
of Liberty Enlightening the World, from France to America in 
1886 ; the sending of relief from this country to the famine suf- 
ferers in Bussia in 1892; and the holding of a world's fair at 
Chicago in 1893 to commemorate the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by Columbus. In 1867, 
1878, and 1892 the United States took part in international 
monetary conferences at Brussels, at which efforts were vainly 
made to reestablish and to maintain a fixed ratio between gold 
and silver for currency purposes. This country, also, as perhaps 
of all the most interested, participated in 1884 in an inter- 
national conference at Paris at which twenty-five powers were 
represented and at which a convention was made for the protec- 
tion of submarine cables. In that year the British minister at 
Washington proposed the making of an international compact 
for the prohibition of trade in intoxicating liquors and firearms 
with the natives of the South Sea Islands, but in 1885 the secre- 
tary of state. Bayard, declined to enter into such an arrange- 
ment, though he expressed sympathy with its purpose. 

From an early date the United States suffered the unenviable 
reputation among the nations of the world for literary piracy. 
It made no laws nor treaties providing for international copy- 
right, but left its publishers free to steal the works of foreign 
authors and to reprint them here at will without the slightest 
compensation. A few American firms honorably distinguished 
themselves by voluntarily paying the foreign authors the same 
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royalties that American writers would have received under our 
domestic copyright laws, but the majority practised thievery 
pure and simple. In 1885 an international copyright conven- 
tion was held at Berne, Switzerland, at which the United States 
was represented by a delegate, who did not, however, sign the 
protocol which was there adopted, nor did this Gbvemment com- 
mit itself in any way to the results of the gathering. In 1891, 
despite the bitter opposition of the advocates of continued piracy. 
Congress enacted a law providing for the copyrighting of for- 
eign works under certain conditions which afforded partial relief, 
and under the provisions of that law copyright reciprocity was 
established between the United States and the chief European 
countries. 

The United States in 1888 invited all nations to send delegates 
to a conference at Washington to devise rules of navigation, 
for the prevention of collisions at sea. The conference met, with 
twenty nations represented, in the fall of 1889, and rules were 
adopted which did not become effective, however, until 1897. 

A conference was held at Brussels in 1890 for the suppression 
and prohibition of the slave trade on the East Coast of Africa 
and for the prohibition of trade in liquors and firearms with 
African natives. The United States took part in this together 
with the nations of Europe, Persia, the Kongo State, and Zan- 
zibar, and signed the general act which was there adopted. 

The Kongo State, which has been mentioned, was formed in 
1879 by the International Association of the Kongo in conse- 
quence of the discoveries and explorations of a naturalized 
American citizen, Henry M. Stanley, in the employ of the King 
of the Belgians. In 1884 the United States first of all powers 
formally recognized the flag of the Kongo State as that of an 
independent and friendly country, and in this action was 
promptly followed by the nations of Europe. At the same time 
Congress made an appropriation for the appointment and main- 
tenance of a consular agent there. A congress of the powers 
was then held at Brussels, to consider means of keeping the 
Kongo territory open to the commerce of the world. In that 
tiie United States was represented, and this country became a 
signatory of the Gteneral Act which was there adopted. The 
ratification of that act by the Senate was not requested, however, 
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in order that this country might avoid being involved in any- 
thing like an alliance with the European powers for the main- 
tenace of the neutrality of the Kongo. 

Another African country in which the United States has had 
much interest is the Republic of Liberia. This Negro State was 
founded in 1822 by the American Colonization Society, an 
organization which vainly hoped to solve the slavery problem by 
taking the Negroes back to Africa and establishing them in 
colonies there. In 1824 the United States sent a naval expedi- 
tion to assist the Liberians in organizing a civil government^ and 
then for some years left the colony to its own devices. Webster, 
as secretary of state, in 1843, however, announced through 
Everett, the American minister to England, that the United 
States took a deep interest in Liberia and was inclined to give to 
that country a degree of countenance and protection, and a little 
later Webster's successor, Upshur, told the British minister at 
Washington that the United States would be very unwilling to 
see Liberia despoiled or oppressed. There is little doubt that 
only this known attitude of the United States protected the 
African republic from being added to the colonial empire of 
some European power. 

A formal treaty was made between the United States and 
Liberia in 1862, and an American commissioner and consul was 
Bent to that country. In 1879 a false report was circulated that 
France was seeking to establish a protectorate over Liberia, 
whereupon the United States expressed a marked unwillingness 
to see that done. In 1882, Frelinghuysen, our secretary of state, 
benevolently interested himself in a boundary dispute between 
Liberia and Great Britain, as a friend of both but with the 
special purpose of safeguarding Liberia's rights and welfare. 
Two years later French aggressions provoked from Freling- 
huysen the warning that their continuance would produce a 
most unfavorable effect upon the minds of the American govern- 
ment and people; and again in 1892 and 1893 this country was 
compelled to interpose its remonstrances against the danger of 
French spoliation. 



EMBROILMENT AT SAMOA 

SAMOA is a small country, but American dealings with it 
loom large in the history of our foreign relations, chiefly as 
an example of maladroit departure from sound principles and 
of blundering which narrowly escaped disastrous results. Our 
relations with those islands involved from the beginning direct 
violation of two of the oldest and best principles of our foreign 
policy, namely, that the United States should refrain from inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of other nations, unless, of course, 
in the necessitous emergency of its own self -protection ; and that 
it should avoid entangling alliances with other and particularly 
with European powers. In the Samoan episode it did inter- 
vene in the affairs of another nation, and it entered into an 
entangling alliance with two rival European powers ; and it did 
both without justification. 

The little group of Samoan Islands, in the South Pacific, 
became at an early date an object of interest to the traders of 
several nations, including the United States. The beauty of the 
islands, their wealth of natural products, the intelligence and 
amiability of their inhabitants, their location with respect to 
trade routes across the Pacific, and the capacity and security of 
at least one of their harbors, that of Pago-Pago, attracted 
attention and excited cupidity. But, as in the^ase of Hawaii, 
the rival interests of several powers served as counterpoises and 
for many years protected the islands from seizure or control by 
any one. Unhappily, there was no protection of the islanders 
from the malign influences of dishonest and immoral traders, 
and there soon appeared the characteristic corruption which too 
often results from the contact of selfish civilization with un- 
sophisticated primitive society. The Samoans were by no means 
savages when Americans and Europeans first visited them. 
They were a primitive people of superb physical development, 
of excellent mental capacity, of good morals, and of a singu- 
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larly kindly and hospitable disposition. But the invasion of 
sordid self-seekers from America and Europe soon involved them 
in both physical and moral decay, and made their once peaceful 
islands the scene of savage wars. 

The three powers which participated in the exploitation of 
Samoa were the United States, Great Britain, and Qermany. ^ _ 
All three were represented by commercial agents at Apia, ^ the ' ^^(^/J 
chief town of the islands, as early as 1850. Pour years later 
a great Qerman corporation, Godefioy & Co. of Hambuj^, es^ 
tablished itself upon the island of Upolu, with offices at Apia, 
ajid fifystematically undertook to secure a monopoly of trade and 
control, commercial and political, of the entire group. It soon 
acquired, by purchase and otherwise, title to a large area of 
the island, made extensive cocoanut plantations, and developed 
a highly profitable trade. This success aroused the envy of 
British and American traders, who sought vainly to emulate it, 
and who unfortunately resorted to political methods to discredit, 
if possible, the Germans. The result was the arising of faction 
among the natives. Intertribal conflicts arose, and the islands 
rapidly drifted toward chaos. 

Official relations between the United States and Samoa began ^^ ^ 
in 1872. At that time Bear-iAdmiral Meade, of the United 
States navy, while cruising in that part of the Pacific, visited / 

the islands and noted the superb proportions of the harbor of 
Pago-Pago, on the island of TutuSa. It would be, he perceived, 
of great value as a coaling station, and a harbor of refuge and 
refreshment, and accordingly, upon his own authority, he made 
a compact with a local chief, under which the United States 
should have the exclusive privilege of thus using that harbor. 
The comi>ensation for^this grant was to be the protection of the 
United States, extended to the chief in his local rulership. 
Meade reported this transaction to the Government, but failed 
to secure its approval. The President and Senate declined to 
sanction the promise of ''friendship and protection" to the na*- 
tive chief, and the bargain therefore practically lapsed, though . 
the chief, not understanding the provisions and requirements of 
the American Constitution and the need of senatorial ratifica- 
tion of treaties, assumed the compact to be valid and himself 
to be entitled to American protection. 
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Representations were made to the Oovemment, however, con- 
cerning the commercial importance of the islands and the in- 
crease of American interests there, with the result that in 1873 
the President sent an agent, Colonel A. B. Steinberger, as United 
States commissioner to Samoa, to invest^ate conditions, pros- 
pects, and needs there, and to report upon them. As a sequel 
to his report, he was in 1874 directed to revisit the islands and 
to observe and to report upon the progress of affairs, and also 
to impress upon the native rulers a sense of the lively and benevo- 
lent interest which Americans took in their welfare. The Presi- 
dent was, however, unfortunate in his choice of this agent. 
Steinberger was an American citizen and officer, but he was 
also, as his name indicates, of German origin, and he appears 
to have felt a certain divided affection between the land of his 
origin and that of his adoption. At any rate, instead of re- 
turning to Samoa and executing his instructions, he repaired to 
Hamburg and placed himself in connection with the corpora- 
tion of Godeffroy & Co. Thence he did indeed proceed to Samoa 
as United States commissioner in name, but in fact as an agent 
of the Qerman firm. 

He reached Samoa in 1874, and then trouble began. He 
found marked dissensions prevailing between two members of 
the royal family, each aspiring to the title and rank of king. 
Steinberger at once entered into political intrigues, and pres- 
ently succeeded in getting the Samoan constitution so amended 
as to further his designs. Then he got Mal ietoa Laupepa gen- 
erally acknowledged as king, and himself appointed prime min- 
ister. The principal argument which he used in persuading 
the Samoans to adopt this policy was an assurance that the is- 
lands were already under the complete pfotection of the United 
States. When news of these extraordinary doings reached 
Washington, however. Congress quickly ordered an investiga- 
tion, and in consequence, in May, 1876, the Senate formally de- 
'' ^ nounced the pretension of a United States protectorate over 

-' ' Samoa, disavowed any purpose of intervening in Samoan af- 

fairs, and practically repudiated Steinberger and all his works. 

The next move, quickly following, was made by Great Brit- 
ain. A vessel of the British navy visited Apia, and appeal was 
made to its commander by the British residents and traders 
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there for his protection. In fact, matters were in a bad way, 
with civil war raging and Steinberger playing one hand against "^ V ' 

the other, American political against Qerman commercial in- 
terests. The outcome of the appeal was that the British cap- 
tain intervened, seized and deported Steinberger, and dethroned 
and imprisoned Malietoa. Those strenuous measures did not, 
however, pacify the islands, but rather increased the hostilities 
among the various factions, until presently in despair the lead- 
ers of the Samoan people prayed for a British protectorate to 
save them from themselves and from the Americans and Gter- 
nian& 

l^en that became known there was a violent sensation at 
Apia. Americans and Germans both realized that there had 
entered into the problem a new and formidable factor, which 
was likely to prove dominant and to eliminate both of them. 
For self -protection, therefore, they decided to unite against the 
common foe. Commercial rivalries and political intrigues were 
laid aside in the face of the menace of British annexation of the 
islands. 

Instead of following the example which had been set years 
before in Hawaii, of insisting that the independent sovereignty 
of the Samoan native government should be recognized and main- if^ ^- - 
tained, the American agent in the islands adopted the policy C "^^a 
of meddling in Samoan affairs and of entering into entangling 
intrigues with the German government. In pursuance of this 
ill-advised course he raised the Americw flag over Apia and 
proclaimed an American protectorate over the islands. Later, 
a British commissioner, backed up by a warship and a squadron 
of marines, visited Apia to make a treaty or to extort it from 
the king. Again the American flag was displayed and the 
American protectorate was proclaimed. This conduct of the 
American and German agents had the effect of defeating the 
designs of British annexation. It was, however, quite unau- 
thorized, and as soon as it became known at Washington it was 
disavowed by the Government. When in 1877 Mamea, one of 
the principal chiefs of Samoa, visited Washington as the au' 
thorized representative of the islands, to negotiate for the ful' 
filment of what he supposed to be the American promise of a 
protectorate, he received no encouragement. He offered the out- 
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/ right gift of the islands to the United States if this conntry 
t would take them, but this was declined with thanks. 

He did, however, succeed in making an important treaty with 
the United States, on January 16, 1878. Under this instrument 
^ 'K Samoa granted to the United States the privileges at Pago-Pago 
^ which Bear-Admiral Meade had sought to secure years before; 

adding that the Samoan government itself would never exercise 
any authority or sovereignty at Pago-Pago which might inter- 
fere in any way with the rights and privileges of the United 
States. Indeed, this action amounted to little less than the com- 
plete cession of that valuable port to this country. The equiva- 
lent consideration for this important grant was a pledge that 
the United States would employ its good offices for the purpose 
of adjusting upon a satisfactory and solid foundation any dif- 
ferences which then existed or which might thereafter arise be- 
tween the Samoan government and any other power with which 
the United States was on terms of friendship. This was not a 
pledge of protection, but a mere promise to use those mediatorial 
offices which any i>ower might similarly employ between any 
others. It might mean much, or it might mean nothing at all. 
Yet there were those in American who deemed it rash, in view 
of the predominant Gterman commercial interests in the islands 
and the prospect that Grermany would on that ground even- 
tually seek to annex the group to her colonial empire; as she 
did. 

A year later Qreat Britain and Oermany both secured sim- 
ilar treaties with Samoa, under which each gained the exclusive 
use of certain harbors and coaling stations. The privileges thus 
acquired by Germany were, as might have been expected, the 
most extensive of all, and in some respects they seemed to in- 
fringe upon the concessions already granted to the United States, 
or to violate the ''most favored nation'' principle. As a result 
the American consul and the American traders reversed their 
former policy, and instead of cooperating with the Germans 
against the British, they formed a combination with the Briti^ 
aga inst th e Gennana,^. Meantime, as was to be expected, the in- 
ternal dissensions and fightings in Samoa increased in violence 
and extent, until they threatened the devastation of the entire 
group and the practical extinction of commercial interests. To 
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proteet themselves against such a catastrophe, the foreigners at 
Apia, Americans, British, and Germans, were at last con- 
strained to hold their rivalries in abeyance to a certain extent, 
and to join in securing from both the warring native factions 
an agreement that a considerable area about Apia should be re- 
garded as neutral ground, on which there should be no hostili- 
tieis, and over which these three powers should exercise extra- 
territorial sovereignty. Substantially a tripartite protectorate 
was thus established. The three powers, or their consuls, in re- 
turn promised not to intervene in any way in the domestic con- 
flicts of Samoa. 

This promise was not fulfilled. Within a year the three con- 
suls got together, with the captains of the various foreign war- 
ships which were stationed at Apia, and agreed that Malietoa 
Telavu should be recognized as the rightful king of Samoa, and 
that all their united influence should be exerted in his favor. 
This action did not convince the Samoans, however, nor incline 
the opposing faction to accept this candidate for the throne, and 
the civil war continued, until a German cruiser ruthlessly bom- 
barded and destroyed a number of villages and thus coerced 
the natives into at least an appearance of peace. The three 
consuls then made a bargaia with Malietoa Telavu, in March, 
1880, under which they were to support his Government and 
to maintain him in his place as king, and he was to accept three 
''advisers,'' an American, an Englishman, and a German, who 
in fact would govern the islands for him. His successor, ia the 
event of his death, was to be chosen by the representatives of the 
three "protecting powers." 

This was nothing less than a ^^artitf r^^'^^^^iT't" It was (q'^^ c "' 
meddling ia the domestic affairs of Samoa, and it was involviug 
the United States in an entangling alliance with Great Britain 
and Germany. The American and British governments, it is 
true, disclaimed the notion of a protectorate and protested that 
the scheme was nothing but an arrangement between the consuls 
and the Samoan government for the better protection of for- 
eigners in the islands. But as a matter of fact the provisions 
of the compact as a protectorate were carried out. Malietoa 
Telavu was recognized and maintained as king, and when he 
died, in 1881, Malietoa Laupepa was chosen by the three powers 
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to succeed him, and was duly anointed and installed as king. 
To this the Samoan people did not entirely assent. A powerful 
faction favored the enthronement of the chief Tamasese as king, 
and began a struggle with that end in view. This conflict was 
checked and for a time held in abeyance by the mediation of 
Captain OilliSi commander of a United States warship, who 
benevolently persuaded the factions to agree to a compromise^ 
under which Malietoa Laupepa was to be recognized by all as 
king, and Tamasese was to be made vice-king, with rights of 
succession. This arrangement was effected in July, 1881, and 
thereafter for a time peace prevailed in the islands. But the 
pernicious tripartite combination was maintained, the interna- 
tional rivalries continued in which each of the three nominal 
allies was secretly intriguing against the others, and the seeds 
^/' ^ of more serious troubles were rapidly germinating. 

The storm broke at the end of 1884 or beginning of 1885. 
For several years Apia and its environs, where the wealth and 
commerce of the islands were chiefly seated, had been prac- 
r^ tically a foreign possession, under the exclusive control and ad- 

^'^' ministration of the representatives of the United States, Oreat 

^ Britain, and (Germany, and the commercial propagandists of 

., \v^ those three powers had been persistently extending their occu- 
^ (^ ' pation of the surrounding lands, sometimes by nominal pur- 

** V -^ chase but too often by simple appropriation. The native Qov- 
^* 1"^^ emment, with Malietoa as king and Tamasese as vice-king, occu- 

pied a seat of government in a neutral zone near Apia, but 
exercised an authority that was little more than nominal in any 
part of the islands. The three foreign elements, both ofBcial 
and commercial, moreover, while nominally cooperating, had 
really been hostile each to the others, and, worst of all, had not 
scrupled to employ the natives as their tools in their rivalries. 

The Germans were by far the most numerous, the strongest, 
the most active and aggressive, and perhaps in some respects the 
least scrupulous of the three foreign powers. Their vast pe- 
cuniary interests, developed during a prosperous career of thirty 
years, gave them a feeling that they of right owned the islands 
and were entitled to the sovereignty of them. They regarded 
the Americans and British as little better than trespassers, and 
encouraged the natives to view them in a similar light The 
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British were f ewer, but little less aggressive. Their commercial 
interests were less, but their political ambition was perhaps 
greater, for that was a time of British imperial expansion. 
Moreover, British missionaries had been active in the islands 
and had made many converts, and thus had established a strong 
influence. The Americans were fewest of all and had least com- 
mercial interests. In one respect their political interests were 
also least, for they realized that the United States had no 
thought of annexing the islands. But they regarded with much 
repugnance the prospect of either (German or British annexation, 
and therefore directed their political activities chiefly to ob- 
structing and seeking to thwart the obvious designs of their 
rivals. 

The three chief native actors in the impending drama were 
Malietoa Laupepa, Tamasese, and Mataafa. The first, the nom- 
inal king, was an aged man, of an amiable and generous disposi- 
tion, who wished well for everybody, but who was weak almost 
to helplessness. Tamasese, the vice-king, was of a neutral char- 
acter, neither good nor bad, and was regarded with indifference 
by the people, but was ambitious to succeed the aged Malietoa. 
The strong man of the three was Mataafa, who was out in the 
jungle, a x)Otential insurgent. He was physically a powerful 
warrior, intellectually far above the average, and morally at 
least the peer of any of his countrymen. He was a loyal friend 
and implacable enemy, who loved his kinsman Malietoa and 
hated Tamasese. His ambition was to redeem Samoa from for- 
eign domination, and to that end he wished himself to succeed 
Malietoa as king, instead of letting Tamasese do so, since he re- 
garded the latter as a mere tool in foreign hands. Unfortu- 
nately, in early life Mataafa had incurred the wrath of a power- 
ful kinsman who enjoyed a reputation as a prophet and who 
had predicted for him a future of evil, both for himself and 
for Samoa, if he should identify himself with public affairs. 
It was also predicted that while Mataafa would aspire to the 
throne he would never reach it. 

In the fall of 1884 the Oerman consul complained to Malietoa 
that some of the natives were stealing from the German planters. 
Their thefts were never important, amounting to nothing more 
than a handful of bananas or a few cocoanuts. But they served 
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as a pretext for complaint and for ac^ri^flsion. So npon the 
king's hesitation to take stringent action against some of his own 
subjects for petty misdemeanors, Weber, the manager of the 
Oermany company, decided upon what seemed a master-stroke. 
In the temporary absence of the consul he constituted himself 
the official representative of the (German government, and as 
such drafted a treaty by which Malietoa was practically to abdi- 
cate his judicial and administrative authority to Weber. This 
document he laid before Malietoa, with a peremptory demand 
that he sign it at once, before its contents were revealed to 
any one else; significantly directing his attention to the pres- 
ence of several German warships in the harbor. Malietoa hesi- 
tated and demurred, and gained a little time in which to con- 
sider the matter ; which he improved by appealing to the Amer- 
ican and British consuls for advice and aid. He even went so 
far as to despatch to the British government a request for its 
immediate annexation of the islands. This enraged the (Ger- 
mans, who threatened the unhappy king with all manner of 
penalties for his temerity ia venturing to seek other advice than 
theirs, and demanded that in addition to signing the treaty he 
should make humble apologies for his conduct. 

In the end, Malietoa yielded. In November, 1884, he and 
Tamasese went to the German consulate, abased themselves in 
the dust, and signed the treaty. Immediately thereafter, how- 
ever, the poor old king wrote a pathetic letter to the Gterman 
emperor, protesting against the arrogance and dictation of the 
German consul and against the conduct of Weber in stirring up 
strife among the natives, and begging the emperor to compd 
an abandonment of practices which if persisted in would cause 
bloodshed in Samoa. He also detailed the circumstances in 
which he had been compelled to sign Weber's treaty, and begged 
the emperor on those grounds not to regard the instrument as 
valid. It was a most convincing state paper, in its childlike 
simplicity and obvious truthfulness, and was not without its 
effect at Berlin. The German government iadeed disavowed 
the acts of both its consul and Weber. But it was too late. 

Soon after the signing of the treaty, and before the Berlin 
government could repudiate his conduct, the German consul, 
Mr. Steubel, raised the German flag over Malietoa 's headquar- 
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tersy on the neutral ground, and issued a proclamation to the 
Samoan people. In this utterance he denounced Malietoa for 
alleged misconduct toward Gtermany, and declared that he, as 
the representative of Gtermany, had taken possession of Apia 
and the neutral zone about it, including Malietoa 's capital, to 
hold and to possess for the Qerman government, which alone 
would thereafter rule in all that territory. He wrote to Malie* 
toa at the same time, telling him that the conduct of himself 
and his followers toward Qermany could no longer be tolerated. 
To the American and British consuls, who had promptly pro> 
tested against his course, he wrote that he had attached the 
whole municipality of Apia in the name of the Qerman gov* 
emment and that he proposed to hold it as security for the 
fulfilment of treaty obligations by the Samoan government; the 
obligations in question being, of course, those of the treaty 
which he had extorted from Malietoa. The American consul 
was naturally somewhat embarrassed in his protest against the 
German flag-raising by the recollection that a similar act had 
formerly been committed by an American consul. 

Despite official disavowal of his conduct by the Berlin gov- 
ernment, Steubel kept his flag flying for the whole year 1885, 
during which time relations between him and the other two 
consuls were decidedly strained. But he did much worse than 
that. Malietoa 's conduct in humbling himself before the Ger- 
man consul had caused many Samoans to regard him with dis- 
favor, and taking advantage of that circumstance the treacher- 
ous Tamasese began intriguing for the throne. In this he was 
aided and abetted by the German consul, and when Tamasese 
openly set up a rival establishment and declared himself a king, 
a (German military officer and an agent of the German commer- 
cial corporation were detailed to dwell ''near his court" as a 
token of German recognition and favor. The American and 
British consuls and their constituents, on the other hand, gave 
their countenance to Malietoa. But when the latter moved back 
into Apia and ventured to raise the Samoan flag above his 
house, the German consul pulled it down, and the other con* 
suls did nothing but to utter a vain protest. 

Admiral Knorr, with a squadron of three German warships, 

arrived in April, 1886, and opened negotiations with Tamasese, 
VOL. n — 10. 
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quite ignoring Malietoa. He paid no attention to a letter which 
Malietoa wrote to him, and had a xoyel salute fired in honor 
of Tamasese, suggesting what was generally supposed, that 
Tamasese was about to be formally crowned king under Ger- 
man protection. Then at last the American consul, Mr. Green- 
baum, was roused to action. In response to a pathetic appeal 
from Malietoa he raised the American flag at Apia and on May 
14, 1886, proclaimed an American protectorate of that munici- 
pality. At the same time Steubel kept the German flag flying 
in token of German sovereignty. American and British war- 
ships arrived in the harbor. Tamasese organized a force, under 
German instruction and encouragement, with which to fight for 
the throne, and Malietoa, with American and British aid, or- 
ganized a force for the defense of his rights. The greatest three 
powers in the world seemed at the point of war among them- 
selves, in and over a group of coral islets in the South Seas. 

The Washington government realized the seriousness of the 
situation, and bestirred itself to avert disaster. Unhappily, 
however, it failed to assert the sound and logical American pol- 
icy which had been established by the founders of the republic 
and which had prevailed so successfully in Hawaii in not dis- 
similar circumstances. What was needed was a clear and reso- 
lute declaration that the United States sought no selfish acquisi- 
tions and meditated no aggressions in Samoa, and that it would 
countenance none by any other power, but would insist upon 
maintenance of Samoan independence. Perhaps the Washing- 
ton government imagined that it had already strayed too far 
from that course to return to it, or perhaps it lacked the moral 
courage of vigorous self-assertion in the face of great Euroi>ean 
powers. At any rate it persisted in the fatuous policy of med- 
dling in the affairs of another State and of forming embarrass- 
ing entanglements with European powers. The President, 
Cleveland, informed the British and German governments, 
through his ministers at their capitals, that Greenbaum's proc- 
lamation of an American protectorate at Apia was iTuauthor- 
ized and was repudiated. That was quite true and quite judi- 
cious. Then the secretary of state, Bayard, suggested to the 
German and British ministers at Washington the holding of a 
tripartite international conference over Samoa. That was not 
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80 commendable, and its results were not profitable, but the 
suggestion was accepted with avidity by powers which were 
glad to see the United States depart from its traditional policy 
and deliver itself into the hands of alien intrigues. 7^, 

A ^jyojoission consisting of Messrs. Bates, American; Thurs- / 
ton, British, and Travers, German, was next sent to Samoa, in 
the summer of 1886, to observe and to report upon conditions. 
On their arrival at Apia the German and American flags were 
both hurriedly pulled down; the Germans abandoned their pa- 
tronage of Tamasese and the Americans and British held aloof 
from Malietoa; and the three consuls were apparently on 
friendly terms. After some negotiations the representatives of 
Malietoa and his ''government" and those of Tamasese and his 
"party" were persuaded to sign a compact to keep the peace. 
But the commissioners had little faith in the permanence of 
that peace or in the ability of the Samoans to maintain an ef- 
ficient government, and they accordingly decided to recommend 
the establishment of a tripartite protectorate over the islands 
by the three powers. In June and July, 1887, the secretary 
of state and the British and German ministers met in confer- 
ence in Washington and vainly strove to reach an agreement 
which would establish "peace and a better understanding" in 
Samoa. 

The German minister, Mr. Alversleben, proposed that the 
management of Samoan affairs should be entrusted to a single 
foreign official who should be the representative of that foreign 
I)ower which had the largest commercial interests in the islands. 
That would have meant, of course, surrender of the islands to 
Germany. This plan was apparently, though not at all eagerly, 
favored by the British minister. The American secretary of 
state would not assent to it, however; not so much because of 
the complete surrender to G^many which it would have in- 
volved as because of the compact which had been made with 
the Samoan government concerning Pago-Pago. Under that 
agreement the United States had bound itself to proffer its 
services as mediator between Samoa and any other nation in 
case of controversy, and the secretary of state. Bayard, quite log- 
ically and honorably held that this was such a case, and that 
the United States was bound to act, or to try to act, the part 
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of a mediator between Samoa and Qermany, rather than as an 
associate of Germany in disposing of Samoa against that coun- 
try's will. Accordingly he opposed Alversleben's scheme, and 
suggested instead that an international commission, consisting 
of a representative of each of the three countries, should be 
constituted to assist the king and vice-king in administering 
the Samoan govenmient To this Alversleben very pertinently 
objected, on the ground that it would simply perpetuate the 
tripartite scheme, the jealousies and rivalries of which had al- 
ready been the cause of most of the Samoan troubles. 

The conferences were adjourned in July, indefinitely, with- 
out results; with the understanding that affairs in the islands 
would remain in statu quo until the three commissioners, after 
consulting with their home governments, should meet again. 
But affairs did not remain in statu quo. The adjournment of 
the conference was taken in the islands as a signal for trouble. 
The American and (German consuls had been recalled, and had 
been replaced by others who, it was hoped, would act more 
discreetly. But this hope was vain, at least so far as the new 
Qerman consul, Becker, was concerned. That gentleman was 
intent upon outdoing Steubel, if possible, in aggressiveness. 
Advantage was taken of a barroom brawl at Apia, in which 
several German sailors had fallen into fisticuffs with some na^ 
tives. The Germans were the aggressors, and suffered less in 
the fight than the natives. Moreover, the fight took place in 
Apia, and therefore not within Malietoa's jurisdiction. Finally, 
the brawl had taken place some time before the Washington 
conferences, and had been passed over at the time as quite 
negligible. But when the conferences were adjourned, it was 
suddenly recalled to attention. The natives were arrested for 
''riot" and found guilty of assault, and Malietoa himself was 
declared by the German municipal judge at Apia to have been 
responsible for ''trampling upon the German emperor.'' Im- 
mediately, therefore, Becker declared war against Malietoa, in 
the name of the German emperor, Tamasese was proclaimed 
king under German protection, and four German warships ap- 
peared in the harbor of Apia to enforce the decree. 

The American consul, Sewall, and the British consul at once 
joined in a proclamation in which they refused to recognize 
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Tamasese as king and renewed their recognition of Malietoa, 
but advised all Samoans not to fight about it but to await peace- 
fully the outcome of diplomatic negotiations. It was useless 
to cry * ' Peace, peace ! * ' however, when there was no peace. The 
German consul sent agents around to harangue the natives and 
to incite them against MaUetoa, and gunboats followed to shell 
every village at which these agents were not sympathetically re- 
ceived. A Qerman officer took charge of Tamasese's forces. 
Malietoa took to the field, and was soon joined by Mataaf a. As 
for the Americans and English on one side and Germans on 
the other, at Apia, they could scarcely keep their hands from 
each others' throats. At the last moment, however, Malietoa 
lost heart, or dreaded to plunge his islands into war, and ac- 
cordingly, after entrusting his interests and those of his people 
to the loyal and stalwart Mataafa, in September, 1887, he sur- 
rendered himself to the Qerman consoL In a pathetic letter 
addressed to his followers, he said: 

* * On account of my great love for my country, and my great 
affection for all Samoa, I deliver up my body to the (German 
government. That Government may do as they wish with me. 
I do not desire that the blood of Samoa shall be spilt for me 
again. But I do not know what is my offense T' 

To Sewall, the American consul, he wrote, reminding him 
that he had acted upon his advice and had relied upon the 
American promises of support; adding, half reproachfully, 

''I desire to remind you of the promises so frequently made 
by your Government, and trust that you will so far redeem them 
as to cause the lives and liberties of my chiefs and people to 
be respected.'* 

Malietoa was then sent by the Qermans into exile, amid the 
lamentations of his people. In a most high-handed manner the 
German consul took full possession of the government of Apia. 
With studied insult he ignored the American consul, declared 
that the tripartite administration of Apia had lapsed, and pro- 
claimed that municipality to be under the jurisdiction of King 
Tamasese. The German officer who had been directing Tama- 
sese's forces was made prime minister, and Germans were ap- 
pointed to all important places. Thus under the puppet king 
complete German sovereignty of all Samoa was established. An 
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attempt was made, with some degree of saccess to vindicate this 
coup d'iiat and usurpation by giving the islands a good gov- 
ernment. Roads were built and other improvements were 
made, and justice was fairly administered, so that many na- 
tives and also non-Qerman foreigners were reconciled to the 
Gterman aggression. 

There were, however, two irreconcilable opponents of it. One 
was the American consul, Sewall, who bitterly resented the mix- 
ture of arrogance and falsehood with which Becker had acted, 
as well as the insolent defiance of American rights which had 
been practised. The other was the doughty Mataafa, who loy- 
ally stood for the restoration and vindication of the exiled Mali- 
etoa, and daily gathered more followers to his standard. At 
last, in August, 1888, the natives were so outraged by the act 
of Tamasese in taking for himself the name of MaUetoa, which 
they r^^arded as sacred to the rightful sovereign, that they fol- 
lowed Mataafa in open war. The (German gunboat Adler was 
at once sent out to bombard all coast villages which were friendly 
to Mataafa, and to convey Tamasese 's troops from island to 
island. Against this Commander Leary, of the American ship 
Adams, strongly protested, in terms which stung the German 
commander to the quick; and finally, when the Adler had taken 
position to shell a certain village, Leary ran the Adams in be- 
tween it and the shore, declaring that if the Germans fired upon 
that village they would have to do so by first fijring upon an 
American vessel. Several sharp engagements occurred on land, 
between the followers of Tamasese and those of Mataafa, until 
the Germans decided to end the conflict by the single stroke of 
themselves intervening and capturing Mataafa. 

Accordingly a force of 150 German marines was secretly 
landed, and pushed forward toward Mataafa 's headquarters, ex- 
pecting to surprise him. This was the scheme of Dr. Knappe, 
the new German consul, who had taken the place of Becker, re- 
called. The surprise was, however, on the other side. The ma- 
rines were ambushed by Mataafa, and one third of their num- 
ber were killed or wounded, the remainder struggling desper- 
ately back to their boats. This made the followers of Mataafa 
jubilant. It also made Enappe furious, and he passionately 
accused the British consul, Coetlogon, of having betrayed the 
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landing of the marines to the natives, and the American vice- 
consul, Blacklock, of having set a trap for them. For these wild 
accusations there was not the slightest foundation. But Enappe 
persisted in them, and presently proclaimed martial law in 
Apia, to which Americans and British were to be subject. The 
latter refused to respect the proclamation, and Enapi>e threat- 
ened to employ military methods against them if they did not. 
On at least one occasion the American flag was seized by armed 

These doings were reported to Washington by the American / ^ 
vice-consul, with the result that Bear-Admiral Eimberley was 
despatched to Apia with the warships Trenion and Vandalia, ^7^^"*^s^ 
fully equipped for action. When he arrived he found several ^^N^>.. 

German and British ships there, all ready for instant service, 
and their commanders and crews looking for war. Then, in 
one of the most dramatic events of human history, the Supreme 
Arbiter in a twinkling snatched the issue of peace and war 
from man's puny h ands, **and mocked the cou ^«ffil nf ^^^^ ^^g^, ^ 

and the valor of the brave. ' ' On a wild March morning, March / i vt 
I fc th ere burst upon the harbor of Apia the unbridled fury of 
an equinoctial hurricane. The British warship Calliope, with 
safety valve screwed down, fought her way out to safety in the 
open sea. Every remaining ship, with useless anchors drag- 
ging and engines powerless against the wind and tide, was 
dashed to wreck upon the reefis. Of the rival navies which 
threatened the peace of the world, a single survivor remained. 
Amid the horrors of the storm all partizan passions were for- 
gotten. The followers of Mataafa heroically plunged into the 
waves to rescue perishing Qermans, and Tamasese's warriors 
risked their lives to succor drowning Americans. The judg- 
ment of Heaven was rendered in a manner which no man dared 
to dispute. The menace of man's war was blown away by the 
war of the elements. 

Meantime correspondence was maintained between Washing- 
ton and Berlin for a diplomatic composure of the troubles. 
Bismarck dwelt ui>on the enormity of Maligtoa 's offense in per- 
mitting a barroom brawl on the anniversary of tha Qerman em- 
peror's birthday! Bayard insisted that in proclaiming Tama- 
sese king the Qermans had violated the promise to maint>ain the 
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stattu quo. Count Arco-Valley, the Qerman minister at Waah- 
ington, reported that the (German marines had been landed 
after notification to the American and British consols^ not to 
capture Mataafa but to protect Qerman property, and that the 
attack of the natives upon them had been led by an American 
newspaper correspondent. Bayard responded that the United 
States government was in no wise responsible for the act of a 
newspaper correspondent. Bismarck retorted that Qerman ma- 
rines had been ''murdered'' and that their ''murderers" must 
be punished. Bayard protested against Knappe's proclamation 
of martial law at Apia, and Bismarck was compelled to admit 
that the order was unwarranted, and to direct Enappe to with- 
draw it. 

At last Bismarck seemed to become weary of the ignoble part 
which (Germany had been playing, and on February 4, 1889, 
he instructed Arco-Valley to request the United States govern- 
ment to enter into negotiations for a decent settlement of the 
brawl, by resuming, in some form, the conferences which had 
been unavailingly held at Washington. To this overture Bay- 
ard responded most cordially, and arrangements were at once 
begun for a resumption of negotiations. The Cleveland ad- 
ministration ended on March 4, however, and Benjamin Harri- 
son became President and James Q. Blaine secretary of state, 
and it fell to them to appoint and to instruct the commissioners 
who were to conduct the negotiations. John A. Easson of Iowa, 
William Walter Phelps of New Jersey, and Qeorge H. Bates, 
the former commissioner to Samoa, were appointed. They were 
instructed that the United States had no desire to dominate in 
Samoa, but merely to protect the rights and interests of Amer- 
ican citizens who were there engaged in lawful pursuits. They 
were to seek first a restoration of the status quo; the organiza- 
tion of a stable and efficient native government in the islands, 
free from the control or preponderating infiuence of any one 
foreign government; the establishment of some Gfystem of ad- 
justment and registry of land claims ; the regulation of the im- 
portation and sale of alcoholic liquors and firearms; and the 
adjustment of the question of neutrality and government in the 
municipality of Apia. 

The meetings of the commissioners were held in Berlin, be- 
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giwniTig on April 29f 1889, and continuing until June 14, when 
a treaty was signed. It was agreed that the Samo^ a flhou^^ 
have an aut onomoufl government; only the£.mi^ AOt. oi^QOS^ 
either Mat aafa or T amasese for their king, but must take, back 
MaUetoa Lagpe pa, who' wbuI3' T^ rfttnfn^j frppi exile. There 
was to be a chief Justice, appointed by the three powers, with 
general jurisdiction over all cases. The three consuls were to 
continue to exercise extraterritorial jurisdiction in local mat- 
ters at Apia. There was to be a municipal council for the gov- 
ernment of Apia, the president of which was to be the chief 
executive of the district and the adviser of the king; but no 
legislative acts of the council would be operative until approved 
by the consuls of the three powers. Various other provisions 
were adopted for the government of the islands, all of which 
were well meant, and seemed likely to promote the welfare of 
both foreigners and natives. 

The one striking feature of the whole plan was, however, its 
substantial denial of self-government to the Samoans. Begin- 
ning with a declaration in favor of autonomy, it proceeded to 
establish a system under which the natives would have prac- 
tically nothing to say about their own govemm^t. There 
would be a native king, the choice of whom was dictated by 
the powers; but he would be completely hedged about by for- 
eign '' advisers" and functionaries. 

The Samoans were practically compelled to give their assent 
to this gross betrayal of their rights and liberties. They could 
not help showing deep resentment, however, at the proscription 
of their hero, the gallant Mataafa, who was far more worthy 
of the crown than Malietoa, and who would have been elected 
by them by an overwhelming majority if they had been permit- 
ted to make their own choice. When Mataafa himself, with 
noble patriotism, accepted his lot, they reluctantly concurred. 
There was much dissatisfaction, also, at the apportionment of 
official salaries, for there was granted to the king a stipend of 
only $95 a month, out of which he must maintain himself and 
his court, while the foreign chief justice and president of the 
council of Apia received respectively $500 and $415 a month. 
Indeed, the private secretary of the chief justice received much 
more than the king. So many of Mataafa 's followers persisted 
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in flocking around him and paying court to him that fears of 
a revolution in his behalf arose and warships were sent to the 
islands in June, 1893, by the three powers, to prevent such an 
occurrence. Mataafa then surrendered himself and was exiled 
to the Marshall Islands. The next year a son of Tamesese did 
begin a rebellion, which was suppressed by the powers with 
savage severity. 

It thus became increasingly evident that the Berlin treaty 
was a failure and that the effort of the three powers to provide 
a government for Samoa had resulted in making confusion 
worse confounded. Various proposals were made at Washing- 
ton for revision and amendment of the Berlin act, but Germany 
and Great Britain would not accept them. Consequently dis- 
satisfaction and disgust on the part of our Government steadily 
increased, at the plight into which its own folly had led it 
Referring to our intervention in Samoa, President Cleveland in 
1893 said truly: ''This incident and the events leading up to 
it signally illustrate the impolicy of entangling alliances with 
foreign powers." The next year he said further: 

''The present Government has failed to correct, if indeed it 
has not aggravated, the very evils it was intended to prevent 
Our participation in its establishment against the wishes of the 
natives was in plain defiance of the conservative teachings and 
warnings of the wise and patriotic men who laid the founda- 
tions of our free institutions." 

Once more, in 1895, he emphasized his conviction that 
"our situation in this matter was inconsistent with the mission 
and traditions of our Government, in violation of the principles 
we profess, and in all its phases mischievous and vexatious." 
He coidd get no relief from Congress, however, and all efforts 
to amend the Berlin act were fruitiess. In 1898, Mataafa was 
released from exile and returned to Samoa, under a pledge to 
respect the rule of Malietoa. But a few days after his arrival 
in the islands the aged and infirm Malietoa died. That was 
in August. In November following a popular election for a 
new king was held, and Mataafa was chosen by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. A son of Malietoa, named Tanu, who had been 
a candidate, protested that Mataafa was ineligible, on account 
of his having been exiled and having returned on a pledge not 
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to seek the crown. The dispute was referred to the Supreme 
Court, of which an American, William L. Chambers, was chief 
justice. Curiously enough, the (German party was now strongly 
arrayed on Mataafa's side, and it was generaUy expected that 
the decision would be in his favor. But after a long trial and 
patient investigation Chambers decided that Mataafa was inel- 
igible, because of the Berlin treaty, which was still in force, and 
that therefore young Malietoa Tanu was elected king. This 
decision was accepted by the American and British consuls, but 
was indignantly rejected by the German consul and the entire 
German party, and would doubtless have caused a serious breach 
of the peace had not a force of British marines been landed to 
serve as police. The next day, however, the followers of 
Mataafa broke all bounds and poured into Apia in such over- 
whelming numbers that no attempt was made to repel them or 
to stand against them. The Chief Justice himself took to flight, 
and without the striking of a blow Mataafa took possession of 
the Government and crowned himself king. 

The three consuls promptly acquiesced in this arrangement, 
as the ''provisional government of Samoa," pending instruct 
tions from the i>owers. A bitter controversy arose, however, 
over the chief justiceship of the Supreme Court. On account 
of Chambers's flight, the Government barred the doors of the 
courthouse and announced that the court had adjourned until 
further notice. At that the captain of the British ship on which 
Chambers had taken refuge announced that the chief justice, 
supi>orted by the American and British consuls and the armed 
forces of that ship, would hold court that day at noon, and that 
if there was any attempt made to prevent him from doing so, 
fire would be opened. In response Baffel, the president of 
the Apia Council, a COrman, entered and declared himself to 
be the court But Chambers came ashore at noon, and with 
the British marines took forcible possession of the courthouse. 
There were some acts of personal violence between the two par- 
ties, and there seemed to be imminent danger of another general 
war all over the islands. 

At this time there was a widespread feeling of antagonism 
toward Gtermany in the United States on account of occurrences 
at Manila, and many excited demands arose for the sending of 
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warships to Samoa to teach the Germans a lesson, and even for 
declaring war upon Germany. Happily the three governments 
were more conservative than their citizens, and more jadidoas 
than their consular and other representatives in Samoa. The 
(German government promptly disavowed the conduct of Raffel, 
at which that zealous patriot resigned his office in disgust. The 
British government announced that it was awaiting fuller in- 
formation before taking action. At Washington the secretary 
of state, John Hay, assured the British and German ambassa- 
dors that the trouble would be settled i)eacefully, and then 
sent Rear-Admiral Eautz with the ship Philadelphia to Apia, 
to see that the peace was kept there. Eautz promptly issued 
an order to the effect that the ''provisional government '^ could 
not be recognized, and that Mataafa and his followers should 
disperse quietly to their homes. The German consul, Rose, re- 
plied with a counter-proclamation, announcing that he meant 
to continue recognizing the Mataafa government, and thus en- 
couraged that chieftain and his followers to stand their ground. 
Eautz was resolute, however, and threatened to bombard the 
place if Mataafa and his partizans did not obey. They did not 
obey, and at the designated hour, one o'clock on March 15, the 
bombardment of Apia began. American and British marines 
were landed and fought side by side against the natives. The 
Germans held entirely aloof from all the proceedings. The 
Philadelphia and two British vessels also cruised along the coast, 
shelling other places which were known to be in sympathy with 
Mataafa. This was precisely the sort of thing against which 
Leary had protested when it was done by the (Germans, and it 
is difficult to imagine any justification of it when done by either 
Germans or Americans. The only offense of the Samoans was 
thai they had desired and had tried to elect their own king, and 
for this their villages were burned and their women and chil- 
dren slaughtered. It was a gross violation of both the rules of 
civilized warfare and the principles of common humanity. The 
Samoans attempted some resistance, and effected some reprisals, 
on April 1 surprising a squad of American and British sailors 
and killing a number, including two American officers. In the 
end, however, they were so far subdued that Malietoa Tanu was 
crowned king, and Mataafa was reduced to mere bush warfare. 
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Qermany again took the lead in proposing rational methods 
of settling the trouble, by suggesting the creation of a joint high 
commission. The American and British governments promptly 
acquiesced, and the conmiission was formed and was sent to 
Samoa to investigate conditions and consider plans of settle- 
ment on the ground. The commissions were Bartlett Tripp, 
a judge, for the United States; Sir Charles Eliot, second sec- 
retary of the embassy at Washington, for Qreat Britain; and 
Baron Speck von Sternberg, first secretary of the embassy at 
Washington, for Qermany. The commiadon reached Apia 
on May 13, and was coldly received by whites and natives 
alike. 

*'We arrived in Apia," said Mr. Tripp in his report, "on the /j^ 

13th of May, 1899, making the seventh of the fleet of war vea- 

sels of the three great powers then anchored in that quiet little 
harbor — three English, three American, and one German . . . 
bat not the sail or smoke of a single vessel of commerce was to 
be seen there or about the coasts of these beautiful islands. On 
land patrolling the streets and at every crossing were soldiers, 
wMte and native, demanding the password of resident and 
stranger. A thousand natives in native uniform, but armed 
with British rifles and commanded by British ofScers, paraded 
past us in response to the salutes from vessels of war, while as 
many more natives, armed with every species of warlike imple- 
ment, in conmiand of native officers, came from their camps to 
witness our arrival At a distance from the town of perhaps 
three miles and encircling it on all sides were the native troops 
of Mataafa, estimated at about 3000 men, armed with rifles, 
head knives, spears, and such weapons of war as the natives 
could command, resting upon their arms behind their lines of 
improvised fortifications under the terms of the armistice which 
had been proclaimed by the vessels of war pending the arrival 
of the commission. But a few days prior the English and 
American ships had shelled the town, and the people had left 
the rear and exposed portions and were huddled together in 
the houses along the beach and out of the way of and protected 
by the guns of the ships which had been directed against the 
forts and lines of Mataafa surrounding the place. Excitement 
and alarm prevailed everywhere and this condition of nervous 
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excitement had reached its height when the commission ar- 
rived." 

The commission promptly set to work, first to disarm the 
natives, and then to consider the question of government. 
It declared Malietoa Tanu to be king, but that young man was 
by this time tired of politics, and wished to become a mis&don- 
ary; wherefore he promptly abdicated the throne. The ques- 
tion then arose, whether to authorize the election of another 
king in his place, with the certainty that Mataafa would again 
get the majority of votes, or to abolish the troublesome ofSce. 
After carefully considering the chief citizens of the various 
islands, including Mataafa, it was decided to pursue the latter 
course. Mataafa himself was outspoken in favor of letting the 
kingly office die, being by this time convinced that the prophecy 
of his kinsman of years ago was to be fulfilled, and that he was 
doomed never to be king. 

Another provisional government was accordingly formed, con- 
sisting of the three consuls. An American, Osbom, was made 
chief justice, and- a German, Solf , president of the council. The 
kingship was simply left vacant. The commission then made 
an elaborate series of recommendations for the revision of the 
whole system of government in Samoa, but concluded by saying 
that no wholly satisfactory arrangement was possible so long 
as the tripartite control existed. The only natural plan of gov- 
ernment, and the only system which could assure tranquillity 
and prosperity, it insisted, was government by a single power. 
Upon the basis of that report negotiations were begun at Wash- 
ington in October, 1899, and once more (Germany took the initia- 
tive with a rational and practical proposition. That was, that 
the islands should bo partitioned among the powers and the 
triple control be abolished. This proposal was agreed to, and 
on December 2, 1899, a treaty was signed by John Hay, secre- 
tary of state; Dr. Yon HoUeben, the German ambassador; and 
Lord Pauncefote, the British ambassador. Under this the is- 
land of Tutuila, containing the supremely valuable harbor of 
Pago-Pago, the best in all that quarter of the Pacific, was al- 
lotted to the United States, together with some other small islets 
lying east of the 171st meridian. All the rest of the islands 
were allotted to Gfermany. Great Britain received compensa- 
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Hon in Germany's cession to her of the Tonga Idanda and some 
others elsewhere in the Pacific, and certain concessions in Africa. 
The treaty was ratified on January 16, 1900. A little later 
Tutuila was placed under the charge of the United States navy / 
department, with a naval officer as its governor. 

The American commissioner, Chambers, who disposed of 
the various land claims, reported that the number of such claims 
in the whole group of islands numbered 3942, of which 1422 
were (German, 1757 English, 307 American, 326 French, and 130 
miscellaneous. The total acreage allowed was 135,000, of which 
two thirds belonged to Germans, who, as Chambers reported, 
were ''the only foreign residents in Samoa who have, on any 
system, cleared, planted, and otherwise improved their hold- 
ings.'' The claims allowed to Americans amounted to 21,000 1 
acres, most of which belonged to a San Francisco corporation, ' 
which was insolvent and which had no agent in the group ; and 
its lands were understood to be for sale. Chambers also 
stated that there were only nineteen bona fide American citi- 
zens resident in the islands, exclusive of officials, and that the 
commerce of the group was chiefly in German hands. The 
actual state of commercial and landed interests, and also of 
nationality among the foreign residents, was therefore recog- 
nized in the allotment of Upplu and Savaii to Germany, those 
islands, and especially IJpolu, being the principal seats of com- 
merce and planting; while, on the other hand, in the conces- 
sion of undivided jurisdiction to the United States over Tutuila 
and the adjacent islands, the exclusive rights of the United States 
in the harbor of Pago-Pago were placed beyond dispute. 

Thus ended one of the most thoroughly discreditable passages 
in American history. The United States began by abandoning 
two of its most important principles of foreign policy, and stul- 
tifying its thitherto unbroken record. It persisted in that 
fatuous and immoral policy year after year. It was guilty of 
gross inconsistency, its own officers doing in an aggravated form 
the very things for which in a less offensive form it had severely 
condenmed others. It was guilty of savage cruelties which 
would have been regarded as monstrous in the least civilized 
of the Samoans themselves. It was guilty of bad faith to Sa- 
moans who trusted it. It failed to win for its iniquitous policy 
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the poor vindication of efficiency and success, confessing at the 
end that it was a wretched failure. And it finally abandoned 
that policy not because it was wrong but because it was too 
costly and troublesome to continue. It is difficult to discern a 
single redeeming feature in the whole dark story. 



THB AKKEXATION OF HAWAH 

THE project of annexing Hawaii to the United States 
seemed in 1871-73 to be indefinitely if not perpetoallj 
postponed. In 1874, however, American relations with the is- 
lands entered upon a new phase through the intervention of 
American military forces for the preservation of peace and order. 
The death of King Lunalilo in February of that year left the 
succession to the throne in dispute. The claimants were the 
Dowager Queen Emma, widow of E^unehameha lY, who was 
supported by the English residents of the islands and their 
friends, and David Kalakaua, a descendant of one of the minor 
chiefs of the islands, and a particularly shrewd and influential 
politician. As Lunalilo had designated no heir, it was incum- 
bent upon the legislature to elect a sovereign, and that body 
was known to be in favor of Kalakaua. As soon as it met, 
therefore, the adherents of Queen Emma formed a mob and at- 
tempted to storm the legislative chamber, to coerce the legisla- 
ture or to prevent an election. At that time the American war- 
ships Tuscarora, Conmiander Belknap, and Portsmouth, Com- 
mander Skerrett, were at Honolulu, and the Hawaiian authori- 
ties appealed to them for aid in preserving order. The response 
was the landing of a hundred and fifty armed men, to act as 
a police force for the preservation of order and the protection 
of life and property. This force dispersed the mob and guarded 
the courthouse. No sooner had this been done than a similar 
but smaller force, from the British warship Tenedos, landed, 
without either request or permission, and placed itself as a 
guard at the residence of Queen Emma, where it remained for 
eight days. 

Under the benevolent and neutral protection of the American 
marines the legislature proceeded with the election in an or- 
derly and lawful manner, and David Kalakaua was chosen 
king, and was at once recognized as such by the American, Brit- 
ish, and French representatives. Mr. Pierce, the American 
VOL. n— 11. 161 
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minigter, paid a visit to Queen Emma, informed her of the dee- 
tion of Ealakaua, and adviaed her to acquiesce in it, which she 
unhesitatingly did. The American forces were then withdrawn, 
and the islands were left in peace and with the most cordial 
sentiments toward the United States on the part of all fac- 
tions. American relations with the new king naturally became 
very close, and in the following year, 1875, the long-desired and 
long-considered treaty of commercial reciprocity was taken up, 
negotiated, and ratified. This achievement was facilitated and 
expedited by a visit which King Ealakaua made to the United 
States in the fall of 1874, during which he made a tour of the 
country which lasted for several weeks. 

Under this treaty American trade with the islands increased 
greatly, and the envy of Qreat Britain was aroused, with the 
result that in 1881 the latter country sought to make a simOar 
treaty. The Hawaiian government was inclined to accede to 
the British request, but the United States objected to its doing 
so. The secretary of state, James Q. Blaine, enunciated for the 
first time the principle that American interests and rights in 
the islands were superior to those of any other land. ''The 
Hawaiian Islands,^' he wrote, ''cannot be joined to the Asiatic 
isfystem. If they drift from their independent station, it must 
be toward assimilation and identification with the American 
qrstem, to which they belong by the operation of natural laws 
and must belong by the operation of political necessity." In 
this Blaine was applying to Hawaii almost precisely the same 
terms that John Quincy Adams had applied to Cuba many 
years before. He added, with convincing logic, that Great Brit- 
ain had no claim to share our reciprocity agreements with 
Hawaii, for the reason that the privileges of such a treaty were 
essentially and in the very nature of things to be enjoyed ex- 
clusively by the countries making it and were not to be ex- 
tended to others under the "most favored nation" clause, to 
which they formed an exception. The controversy was ani- 
mated and determined, but ended in a diplomatic victory for 
the United States. 

The annexation project was also revived at this time. Late 
in 1881 Blaine advised the American minister to Hawaii to 
study closely the agricultural resources and commercial advan- 
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tages of the islands, with a view to determining their valne as 
a future territorial acquisition of the United States. He sug- 
gested also that if the Hawaiian government could be i>ersuaded 
to pass a homestead act for the benefit of American settlers, 
there might in return be organized in this country important 
colonization schemes which would result to the great advantage 
of the islands. This suggestion was not acted upon, and noth- 
ing more was done at that time in the direction of annexation. 
Two years later, however, another occasion arose for asserting 
the paramount interest of the United States in the islands. At 
that time Great Britain and France were extending their i>os- 
sessions among the Pacific Islands and were annexing some to 
which Eialakaua imagined that he had a title. That dissolute 
monarch, indeed, among his other vagaries, conceived the idea 
of declaring himself ^'Emperor of Polynesia,'' laying claim to 
numerous groups of islands in the Pacific, and in 1883 he ap- 
pealed to the United States to support him in his schemes, and 
to protect him from the aggressions of the two powers. Fred- 
erick T. Frelinghuysen was at this time secretary of state, and 
he replied in a judicious but resolute manner, declining to in- 
terfere with the disposition of remote South Sea islands, with 
which this country had no concern, but remphasizing the pe- 
culiar interest of this country in ''the intimately connected com- 
monwealths of the North Pacific." 

Another step of importance was taken in 1887, when in con- 
sideration of the renewal of the reciprocity treaty the Hawaiian 
government ceded to the United States Pearl Harbor, seven \ 
miles from Honolulu. This magnificent harbor is not only by 
far the best in the islands but is also one of the finest in the 
world, and is of immense value as a mid-sea stopping place 
and naval station. The Hawaiian government understood that 
the cession was temporary, to endure only as long as the reci- 
procity treaty was maintained. The United States, howevei*, in- 
terpreted it as a permanent and absolute cession, though for 
many years thereafter it neglected to improve and to utilize 
the harbor. The British government promptly protested | 
against this cession, as calculated to impair that independent 
sovereignty of the Hawaiian Islands which Great Britain and 
France had recognized in 1843, and to which the United States 
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had also committed itself. To this the secretary of state, 
Thomas F. Bayard, replied that there was nothing in the Pearl 
Harbor cession that would impair the sovereignty of Hawaii, 
but this was not convincing to the British government, which 
rightly forecast the purpose of the United States to bring about 
the complete annexation of the islands. The incident ended in 
another diplomatic victory for the United States, and in a con- 
firmation of the political and commercial supremacy of this 
country in Hawaii. At about this time the Hawaiian queen, 
Kapiolani, and the heir-presumptive. Princess Liliuokalani, 
made a tour in the United States and were everywhere cor- 
dially received. 

Meantime an important change had occurred in the domestic 
affairs of the islands, which had a direct bearing upon their 
future relations with the United States. Ealakaua went from 
bad to worse in his public and private excesses, until at last, 
on June 30, 1887, a committee of public safety was formed and 
a great mass meeting was held, at which were adopted resolu- 
tions declaring that through corruption and incompetence the 
Government had ceased to perform its legitimate functions, 
and demanding of the king that within twenly-four hours he 
should give satisfactory pledges of future good government and 
a revised constitution. The king yielded, appointed a reform 
ministry, and subsequently signed and promulgated a new con- 
stitution in accordance with the expressed wishes of the people. 
Under this constitution all male residents of Hawaii who had 
been there a year and had taken an oath of allegiance were 
invested with the electoral franchise, the king was deprived of 
the absolute veto power, and the cabinet was made responsible 
to the Legislature elected by the people. Other important re- 
forms were prescribed, all in the direction of popular rule. 

The king's sister and heir-presumptive, Princess Liliuokalani, 
was strongly opposed to the granting of this constitution, and 
when she found herself unable to dissuade Ealakaua from sign- 
ing it she organized, with Robert W. Wilcox and Robert Boyd, 
two half-breed politicians, a conspiracy to depose the king and 
to put herself upon the throne in his place. A few hundred 
followers were gathered and an attack was made upon the gov- 
ernment buildings. This was repulsed by the government 
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goards, but not knowing the possible strengtli of the uprising 
Kalakaua appealed to the United States minister for protec- 
tion. In consequence a force of marines was landed from the 
United States warship Adams, Commander Woodward. It did 
not, however, act specially for the protection of the king, but 
generaUy for the preservation of peace and order. The result 
was that the insurrection was quickly crushed. Althoi^h Lili- 
uokalani's part in it was known to many and was suspected by 
all, it was deemed politic for the king to ignore it and to let 
her remain the heir to the throne. \^ 

In the spring of 1890 President Harrison invited the Ha- 
waiian government to send a delegate to the Pan-American Con- 
gress which met at Washington, despite the fact that the islands 
were not in any sense a part of America. A delegate was ap- 
pointed, and though he did not reach Washington in time to 
participate in the congress the incident strengthened the inti- 
macy between Hawaii and the United States. Later in the same 
year Ealakaua made a second visit to the United States, and 
was received with royal honors at San Francisco. A few hours 
after his landing, however, he was taken ill, and on January 20, 
1891, he died. He was succeeded by Liliuokalani as queen, and 
her well-known character and reactionary principles were at 
once regarded as ominous of trouble. 

At her accession she took, of course, an oath to maintain the 
constitution; meaning the reformed constitution which had been 
extorted from her brother and which she had bitterly opposed. 
But the oath must have been taken with mental reservation, 
for she almost immediately began to make plans and intrigues 
for the evasion if not the outright abrogation of the hated in- 
strument. She began by trying to force the cabinet out of of- 
fice, in order that she might replace its members with creatures 
of her own. The cabinet had been in office only a few months, 
and was composed of some of the best men of the islands. Under 
the constitution it was responsible to the Legislature alone, and 
that body declined to pass, at the queen's bidding, a vote of 
lack of confidence which would have compelled the ministry to 
resign. Liliuokalani then appealed to the Supreme Court, and 
secured from it a decision to the effect that the cabinet, having 
been appointed by the preceding sovereign, automatically went 
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out of office upon his death. By virtue of this decision she was 
enabled to appoint a new cabinet, to her own liking. She pro- 
ceeded with her plans, however, with caution and deliberation, 
and manifested for a time a decided partiality toward Amer- 
icans. This latter circumstance was doubtless largely due to 
the fact that she was married to an American, John O. Dominis 
of Boston; a man of much force of character and of decided 
loyalty to American interests. Being childless, she designated 
as the heir-presumptive to the throne Princess Victoria Eaiu- 
lani, the daughter of a sister who had married A. S. Gleghom, 
an English gentleman of fortune and high character. Thus in 
spite of the reactionary tendencies of the queen, all seemed to 
go well for a time, and the social and moral tone of the court 
was certainly far better than it had been in the unsavory days 
of Ealakaua. 

About a year after Liliuokalani's accession, however, Domiuis 
died, and deprived of his counsel and influence the queen soon 
turned into less commendable ways. Her regard for Amer- 
icans waned, and she began to listen to the promptings of those 
who would throw off all foreign influence and return to a purely 
native rule. She took for her chief adviser and marshal of the 
kingdom a half-caste Tahitian named Wilson, who under her 
favor presently became more powerful than the prime minister 
and was the real ruler of the islands. In the summer of 1892 
an ominous conflict arose between the queen and her favorite 
and the ministry on the one side and the Legislature on the 
other, which at the end of August culminated in the Legisla- 
ture's voting want of confidence in the ministry and thus turn- 
ing the latter out of office. The queen thereupon appointed a 
new ministry, with E. C. Macfarlane at its head. He was Eng- 
lish by birth and sympathies, though an American by natural- 
ization and a Hawaiian by domicile. He at once introduced and 
tried to push through the Legislature a bill practically mort* 
gaging the customs receipts of the islands to Great Britain, evi- 
dently with the purpose of establishing a British financial pro- 
tectorate. To this strenuous opposition was offered, and three 
days after the formation of the cabinet a vote of no confidence 
was carried, by 24 to 21. The ministry refused to resign, how- 
ever, and secured another convenient decision from the Supreme 
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Oonrt to the effect that twenty-five adverse votes were required 
to compel their resignatioiL Bat on October 16 a second reso- 
lution of no confidence was carried by the vote of 32 to 15, the 
force of which could not be disputed. In the place of the min- 
istry thus deposed the queen appointed another, composed of 
men of no standing, which an hour or two after its appoint- 
ment was turned out by an adverse vote of 26 to 15. At the 
same time a resolution was adopted asking the queen to name 
a leader, acceptable to the majority of the Legislature, who 
should select colleagues to compose a cabinet. This was most 
unwelcome to the queen, but she yielded, and the result was 
fhe seating of a cabinet which commanded the confidence of 
fhe Legislature and the people generally. 

The queen then applied her sinister attentions to the Legisla- 
ture ; and by means of bribery won a majority to her side. She 
next had two most pernicious bills rushed through, legalizing 
fhe opium traffic and public lotteries. Following this she se- 
cured the passage of a resolution of no confidence in the min- 
istry, turned that body out, and appointed another composed of 
her own partizans, of unsavory reputation. This was on Janu- 
ary 13, 1893. The next day die prorogued the Legislature, and 
immediately afterward attempted to abrogate the constitution 
of the kingdom and to promulgate in its stead another arbitrar- 
ily framed by herself and her partizans. For three days the 
leaders of her own faction prevailed upon her to delay this revo- 
lutionary action, fearing the consequences. Her purpose was 
made known, however, and the terms of her constitution were 
disclosed. The cabinet was to be made responsible not to the 
Legislature but solely to the sovereign; all members of the 
upper house of the Legislature instead of being elected were 
to be appointed, by the sovereign, the selection of them being 
absolute with her; and all white men were to be disfranchised 
excepting those who were married to native women. 

Against these revolutionary proiMXsals the best elements of 
the islands instantly rose. A committee of public safety was 
constituted, which adopted a resolution declaring in favor of 
abolishing the monarchy and applying to the United States for 
annexation. When this was made known to the queen she pre- 
tended to withdraw her purposed constitution, and issued a 
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proclamation to that effect. But at the same time she sent oat 
word to her native partizans, in Hawaii, that she was merely 
temporizing for effect, and that at an early date she would exe- 
cute her design and establish the new constitution. At this 
the committee of public safety prepared to resist the coup d'Stat 
by force, and a large number of people armed themselves in 
preparation for a struggle. The queen, on the other hand, sum- 
moned her troops to enforce her will, and a bloody encounter 
seemed imminent Then, on January 16, the American minis- 
ter, John L. Stevens, requested the commander of the United 
States cruiser Boston, Captain Wiltse, to send troops ashore to 
keep the peace and to protect life and properly; as had been 
done twice before in the history of the islands. Having satis- 
fied himself of the need of such precautions, Wiltse complied 
with the request. Three small bodies of marines were sent 
ashore as quietly and unostentatiously as possible, and were 
posted, one at the American legation, one at the American con- 
sulate, and one in a public hall near the center of the city 
where it would be ready for the protection of the American 
residents. The landing of these troops had a salutary effect. 
Peace and order were maintained and confidence was restored 
among the people. 

The next day, January 17, saw the climax of these occur- 
rences. The committee of public safety called a mass meeting, 
at which most of the substantial people of Honolulu were pres- 
ent. Henry E. Cooper, a Massachusetts man of high standing, 
presided, and there was adopted and proclaimed a resolution 
declaring the abolition of the monarchy and the establishment 
of a provisional government ''for the control and management 
of public affairs and the protection of the public peace" until 
terms of union with the United States of America should be 
negotiated and adopted. In these proceedings the American 
troops of course took no part. They were not present nor vis- 
ible, and they had no influence whatever, excepting that of re- 
straining the more extreme spirits on both sides from resorting 
to violence. The local authorities at once acquiesced in the ac- 
tion of the committee and the mass meeting. The police depart- 
ment placed itself under the orders of the Provisional Qovem- 
ment, and even the household guards of the queen surrendered 
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their arms. The Provisioiial Qovemment was promptly recog- 
nized hy the diplomatic and consular representatives of the 
United States, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, Spain, 
Holland, Belgium^ Denmark, Mexico, Chile, Peru, and China. 
Those of Great Britain and France held aloof, but in time they 
too gave their recognition. 

The queen and a few of her partizans refused, however, to 
acqniesce, save under protest, in what had been done. Liliuo- 
kalani issued a proclamation charging that she had been de- 
throned by the American minister's use of the armed forces of 
the United States against her. She added that while, in order 
to avoid bloodshed, she yielded to the superior force of the Pro- 
visional Government, she did so under protest and only until 
the Government of the United States, on being informed of the 
facts, should undo the wrong which its minister had done, and 
should order her reinstatement upon the throne. 

A special steamer was at once despatched by the Provisional 
Government to San Francisco, bearing commissioners who were 
authorized to proceed to Washington and to negotiate an annex- 
ation treaty. These commissioners were Lorrin A. Thurston, 
W. C. Wilder, William B. Castle, Charles L. Carter, and Joseph 
Marsden, all men of character and standing. They reached 
Washington on February 3, 1893, and were promptly and cor- 
dially received by the President, Benjamin Harrison, and the 
secretary of state, John W. Foster. The desired treaty was soon 
drafted, providing for the annexation of the islands to the 
United States, as a territory, and for the very generous i)ension- 
ing of the deposed queen and the heir-presumptive. In trans- 
mitting this treaty to the Senate for ratification the president 
said: 

^^It is quite evident that the monarchy had become effete and 
the queen's government so weak and inadequate as to be the 
prey of designing and unscrupulous persons. The restoration 
of Queen Liliuokalani to her throne is undesirable, if not im- 
possible, and unless actively supported by the United States 
would be accompanied by serious disaster and the disoi^ani- 
zation of all business interests. The influence and interest of 
the United States in the islands must be increased and not 
diminished. 
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''Only two conrseB are now open; one, the establishment of 
a protectorate by the United States, and the other, annexation 
full and complete. I think the latter coarse, which has been 
adopted in the treaty, will be highly promotive of the best 
interests of the Hawaiian i)eople, and is the only one that will 
adequately secure the interests of the United States. These 
interests are not wholly selfish. It is essential that none of the 
other great powers shall secure these islands. Such a possession 
would not consist with our safety and with the peace of the 
world. 

''This view of the situation is so apparent and condusive that 
no protest has been heard from any Qovemment against pro- 
ceedings looking to annexation. Every foreign representative 
at Honolulu promptly acknowledged the Provisional Gfovem- 
ment, and I think there is a general concurrence in the opinion 
that the deposed queen ought not to be restored. Prompt action 
upon this treaty is very desirable." 

By the next steamer there followed after these commissioners 
an envoy from Liliuokalani, Paul Neumann, a prominent lawyer 
of Honolulu, with a vigorous protest against all these proceed- 
ings and a demand for the repudiation of the conduct of Stevens 
and for the restoration of the queen to the throne. It was 
generally believed, however, that his real object was to secure 
for Liliuokalani the largest possible indemnity for the loss of 
her throne, and this belief was strengthened by the statement, 
which was made on what seemed to be ample authority, that he 
had from the queen a power of attorney authorizing him at his 
discretion to accept settlement of her claims and to acknowledge 
the Provisional Qovemment in her name. He could scarcely 
have hoped to get a lai^er indemnity for her than the life 
pension of $20,000 a year which the treaty proposed, with a 
lump sum of $150,000 for the Princess Eaiulani, but he did hope 
to secure for her permanent possession of the crown lands. 
There is reason for bdieving that if these lands had been 
granted to her, Liliuokalani would have acquiesced fuUy in the 
revolution. But that was not done, and Neumann's protests 
against the Provisional Qovemment and the treaty of annex- 
ation were not effective. 

While these things were going on at Washington, the Pro- 
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visional Govenunent in the islands, with Sanford B. Dole, an 
eminent jorist, at its head, proceeded to full organization and 
preyed itself efficient. Unfortunately, the American minister 
was betrayed by cireomstances into taking a step of somewhat 
doubtful propriety, though he doubtless did so in good faith and 
with a full conviction of its necessity. This was the proda- 
mation of an American protectorate over the islands. The cir- 
cTi instances were these: The French and British governments 
had not recognized the Provisional Qovemment, and the British 
officials and residents were openly arraying themselves on the 
aide of the queen, the minister himself taking the lead. The 
arrival of a British warship was daily expected, and it was not 
unnaturally feared that that event would add to the truculence 
of the royalist party. Moreover, there were thousands of 
Japanese settlers and contract laborers in the islands, and the 
queen's partizans sought to stir them to revolt against the Pro- 
visional Qovemment by telling them that if the islands were 
annexed to the United States they would all be made slaves, 
while if the queen were restored to the throne they would be 
admitted to full Hawaiian citizenship, which thitherto had been 
denied them. There was a Japanese warship in the harbor, 
and the arrival of another was expected. 

In these embarrassing and apparently menacing circum- 
stances, Stevens decided upon a radical and strenuous course. 
At the request of the Provisional Qovemment he proclaimed a 
United States protectorate over the islands, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Washington government, and thereupon raised 
the American flag over the government buHdings in place of 
the Hawaiian. ensign. A day or two later the expected British 
warship, the Oamet, did arrive, and its presence added to the 
tension of affairs, since the officers ignored the head of the Pro- 
visional Qovemment and instead paid all possible attention to 
the queen and her partizans. There were also some brawls in the 
streets between British and American sailors. The American 
flag on the government buildings was, however, respected, and it 
may be that only its presence there prevented serious trouble. 
It may be added that the trouble which had been feared with 
the Japanese was not realized. Another Japanese warship did 
come to Honolulu, but its officers recognized the authority of the 
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Provisional Gtoyemment and entered into friendly relations with 
it. 

Stevens reported his action to the Government at Washingtmi, 
and in response the secretary of state wrote to him that so far as 
he had, at the reqnest of the Hawaiian government, granted 
the cooperation of the moral and material forces of this country 
for the protection of life and property, his action was com- 
mended; but so far as it might appear to overstep that limit, by 
setting the power and authority of the United States above that 
of the Hawaiian government, by establishing a protectorate, and 
by substituting the American for the Hawaiian flag, it was disp- 
avowed. Stevens sought to justify himself by arguing, both to 
Foster and afterward to Foster's successor, that the procla- 
mation of the protectorate was necessary for the prevention of 
disorder and especially of Japanese intervention, but he did not 
succeed in convincing the Government of the need or the dis- 
cretion of his course. 

Meanwhile the annexation treaty at Washington was before 
the Senate for ratification. But before it could be acted upon 
with senatorial deliberation the fourth of March arrived, and 
Benjamin Harrison was succeeded as President by Grover Cleve- 
land, and '^^olin w. Foster was replaced by Walter Q. Gresham 
in the office of secretary of state. Already the question of 
Hawaiian annexation had been much discussed, and un- 
fortunately it had been made a subject of partizan differences. 
With this change of the political complexion of the adminis- 
tration, therefore, the attitude of the United States government 
toward Hawaii was reversed. Cleveland's former secretary of 
state in his first administration, Bayard, had been inclined 
toward Hawaiian annexation. But Mr. Gresham was opposed 
to it, and Cleveland himself was quickly brought to that side. 
The unratified treaty was withdrawn from the Senate and Cleve- 
land conceived it to be his duty ''to cause an accurate, full and 
impartial investigation to be made of the facts attending the 
subversion of the constitutional government of Hawaii, and the 
instalment in its place of the Provisional Government." This 
action, which otherwise would have been tantamount to med- 
dling in the domestic affairs of another nation, as had so dis- 
astrously been done in Samoa, was justified by the known action 
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of the American minister and naval forces; and the purpose 
was to investigate not the affairs of Hawaii but the conduct of 
the representatives of the United States toward that country. 

The president appointed James H. Blount of Georgia as his 
special commissioner^ to proceed at once to Hawaii, to investi- 
gate the case, and to report upon it to him. Blount's creden- 
tials were addressed to Sanford B. Dole as '^President of the 
Executive and Advisory Councils of the Provisional (Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands/' and in his instructions from 
the state department the commissioner was advised that in all 
matters touching the relations of the United States with Hawaii, 
his authority was ^'paramount." It seemed unfortunate, though 
perhaps it was unavoidable, to accredit Blount to the head of a 
Government whose validity he was commissioned to investigate 
and whose destruction he was expected to recommend. It was 
also infelicitous for Cleveland, or Oresham, to employ the word 
''paramount" as he did, for it was instantiy seized upon by 
political enemies and critics of the administration, and the 
changes were rung upon 'Taramount Blount" and ''the Com- 
missioner Paramount," with disastrous effects upon the public 
appreciation of the mission. It was also tmf ortunate that Cleve- 
land sent Blount not as a public minister but as his personal 
representative, and -thus did not submit his appointment to the 
Senate for ratification. 

Blount reached Honolulu on March 29, and acted in a manner 
which his best friends could scarcely help regarding as indis- 
creet. He was met by the American minister and a delegation 
of representative men of Honolulu, who offered to him their 
courteous assistance in getting himself established in suitable 
quarters. They suggested to him that as the Hawaiian Hotel 
was the headquarters of the queen's partizans, it might be 
judicious, and surely would be pleasanter, for him to occupy a 
comfortable private house, which was ready to be placed at his 
disposal, and in which he would be quite independent of both 
parties. To their amazement, Blount curtly declined to listen 
to their suggestions and, turning his back upon them, walked 
away and returned to his cabin. A littie later he went ashore 
alone, where he was met by a messenger from the queen. He 
declined the use of the queen's carriage, which had been sent 
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for him, but went straight to the Hawaiian Hotel and occupied 
a cottage on its grounds, where he welcomed all the i>arti2an8 
of the queen, but excluded the representatives of the Provisional 
Government. Three days later he made the first use. of his 
'' paramount authority '' in a peremptory written order to Rear- 
Admiral Skerrett, the commander of the United States naval 
forces in the Pacific, to haul down the American flag from the 
government buildings and to take back to the ships every marine 
who had been landed or was ashore. Skerrett obeyed, re- 
luctantly and under protest, but the incident commanded little 
public attention. 

During his stay of several weeks at Honolulu Blount made 
little effort to conduct anything like an impartial investigation, 
but kept himself in close association with the queen's party and 
strove to secure all possible information in her favor and against 
the Provisional Government, or rather against the United States 
minister and marines. In his correspondence with Gresham, 
which was voluminous, he showed from the first a pronounced 
bias in favor of the queen. His report, finally, was decidedly 
hostile to the Provisional €k)vemment and to the American 
officials, and indicated that in his opinion the queen ought to be 
restored to her throne. Blount was asked by Cleveland to be- 
come Stevens's successor as minister to Hawaii, but declined, 
and returned home as soon as his report was completed. 
Stevens's resignation, which had been tendered in March, was 
accepted after Blount's return, and the mission was left vacant 
for a time. 

The impression produced upon Cleveland's mind by Blount's 
report was disclosed in the President's message to Congress on 
December 18, 1893. He declared that '^The lawful government 
of Hawaii was overthrown without the drawing of a sword or 
the firing of a shot, by a process every step of which is directly 
traceable to and dependent for its safety upon the agency of the 
United States, acting through its diplomatic and naval repre- 
sentatives. Believing, therefore, that the United States could 
not, under the circumstances disclosed, annex the islands with- 
out justly incurring the imputation of acquiring them by un- 
justifiable methods, I shall not again submit the treaty of annex- 
ation to the Senate." In this Cleveland was doubtless sincere. 
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But it is at least equally certain that he failed to convince the 
American public that he was right Few matters in our foreign 
relations in recent years have been so fully investigated and so 
exhaustively discussed as this, and the net result has been not to 
confirm Cleveland 's unfavorable estimate of the American partic- 
ipation. It was most unfortunate that at the time the case was 
made an issue in domestic party politics, and was on both sides 
regarded not according to its merits but rather according to its 
availability as a political campaign issue. Thus the truth was 
largely obscured and passion supplanted reason. For several 
years the storm raged over it, and in the Presidential campaign 
of 1896 it played no inconsiderable part. 

Meanwhile in October, 1893, Albert S. Willis was appointed 
minister to Hawaii, and proceeded immediately to his post. 
The mission must have been profoundly repugnant to him, and 
must have been accepted only through an irresistible sense of 
duty. He was accredited to the Provisional Qovemment of 
Hawaii. Yet that Government was regarded by his own as an 
illegal body, created through grossly immoral means, and he 
was under orders to compass, if possible, its overthrow. He was 
privately instructed by the secretary of state, Gresham, to in- 
form the deposed queen of the President's disapproval of the 
manner in which she was ^'obliged to surrender her sover- 
eignty for the time being'' and his determination ''to undo the 
fii^ant wrong." Then he was to inform the members of the 
Provisional (Government that they were expected promptly to 
relinquish to her her constitutional authority. This was to be 
conditioned upon Liliuokalani's willingness to pursue a humane 
policy toward her subjects, including those who had removed 
her from the throne. 

Willis, a high-minded and chivalrous man, undertook to ful- 
fil this errand. He first sought an interview with the queen, 
and asked her if, in case she was restored to the throne, she 
would extend amnesty as to life and property to the members 
of the Provisional Government and the others who had taken 
part in her overthrow. She thought for a few moments, and 
then with much deliberation replied that ''such persons should 
be beheaded and their property confiscated. ' ' 

Startled and horrified, WilUs repeated her words after her, 
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and then inqnired, ''Is it your feeling that these persons shonld 
be beheaded and their properly confiscated f" 

'^It isl" was her emphatic reply. She added that she under- 
stood and meant all that she had said. Thereupon Willis with- 
drew, promising to report her decision to the United States 
gover nment and to deliver to her its reply. 

The mission of Willis had been from the first regarded at 
Honolulu with much apprehension. It was feared that he had 
come for the purpose of forcibly restoring the queen to her 
throne, and this fear was greatly increased by the publication of 
a letter which Gresham had written to Cleveland, commenting 
upon Blount's report and declaring that nothing short of such 
restoration of Liliuokalani by the United States could satisfy 
the demands of justice. It seems probable that Gresham, 
animated by some passion which it is not pleasant to speculate 
upon, would have proceeded to the extreme of sending ships and 
forces to Hawaii to subjugate the people and to reimpose upon 
them the rule of a soverign whose first act would have been to 
order the wholesale slaughter of all who had opposed her arbi- 
trary coup d'Stat. A mass meeting of the people of Honolulu 
was held, at which there was adopted and numerously signed an 
address to Willis, declaring that ''any such acts of war or 
hostility" would be in violation of the rights of the people of 
Hawaii. The city was placed in a state of siege, and the Pro- 
visional Government withdrew the permission which it had 
granted for the troops on the American warships to come ashore 
for purposes of drill. British and Japanese warships entered 
the harbor, and these were looked to as possible protectors of 
Hawaii against American aggression. Willis was almost dis- 
tracted with anxiety, but he renewed and redoubled his efforts 
to persuade the queen to accede to the reasonable requirements 
of the United States, and finally succeeded, at least in form. 
On December 18 Liliuokalani wrote him a somewhat fulsome 
note, enclosing a formal and solemn pledge, signed by her, that 
if she were reinstated as the constitutional sovereign of the 
islands, she would at once proclaim, unconditionally and without 
reserve, a full pardon and amnesty to all who had participated 
in the revolution. 

In this she was probably sincere. Certainly Willis believed 
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her to bOy and he accordingly proceeded with the second part of 
his miflsion. He wrote to the Provisional Oovemment a state- 
ment of the beliefs and attitude of the American government 
toward it and toward the revolution which had put it into 
power, and formally demanded of that Oovemment, to which he 
was accredited, that it should relinquish its authority to the 
queen and rule jtself out of existence. It is doubtful if a diplo- 
mat ever before or since made so extraordinary a demand, which 
in effect was that his host should commit political suicide. It is 
impossible to suppose that Willis sent this message with any 
expectation that it would be complied with. He was therefore 
not surprised when there promptly came back to him a respect- 
ful but inflexible refusal so much as to entertain for a moment 
the demand of the American government. 

It would, of course, have been impossible for the President or 
for Willis to restore the queen forcibly without the express 
authorization of Congress, since that would have been an act of 
war, for which Congress had not given permission and for which 
it was quite certain that it would not give permission. But that 
was not known in Hawaii, where the supposition prevailed that 
the President either did not need or had secured congressional 
sanction for his policy of forcible restoration. Consequently a 
serious degree of agitation and anxiety prevailed, and Dole, the 
president, protested to Willis against the continuance of such a 
state of affairs and asked to be informed of the intentions of the 
United States government, so that the uncertainty and suspense 
might be ended. To this Willis returned a noncommittal and 
evasive reply. But a few days later the virtual reign of terror 
among the people reached its climax when the two American 
warships lying close to the wharves made preparations for a 
landing of their armed troops. The troops were called to arms, 
drawn up in landing parties on the decks, and ordered to load 
their rifles and prepare for immediate action. The Hawaiians 
frantically trained all available guns upon the ships, and pre- 
pared to resist a landing as resolutely as possible. 

Then a boat was lowered from one of the ships, manned by 
only four oarsmen and carrying a single naval officer. He was 
of course permitted to land, and then, seeking a private inter- 
new with one of the foremost citizens of Honolulu, he told him 
VOL. n — 12. 
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that final orders had not yet been received as to their course of 
action, and he did not know whether or not they would be 
directed to land and forcibly to replace the queen upon her 
throne. But they had, he declared, no stomach for any such 
job, and he suggested that in case an attempt at landing in force 
shoxdd be made, the Hawaiians should fire not upon them but 
over their heads, at which they would, he said, feel compelled 
to put back to the ships and to abandon their purpose. The 
officer then returned to his ship. His message and its sug- 
gestion were conveyed to the Provisional Oovemment, and while 
all the preparations for defense were maintained, anxiety was 
abated and the Hawaiians felt assured that the menace of inter- 
vention would not be fulfilled. A little later the welcome infor- 
mation reached the islands that Cleveland, on learning of the 
refusal of the Provisional Government to abdicate at his bidding, 
had turned the whole matter over to Congress and washed his 
hands of it. There was no possibility that Congress would exe- 
cute the extreme designs which Gresham had broached. On the 
contrary, the foreign affairs committee of the Senate, with a 
chairman and majority belonging to the President's own party, 
after a searching consideration of the whole case, was compelled 
to present a report completely vindicating Stevens and the of- 
ficers of the Boston, and reflecting unfavorably upon the unfair 
and partial methods of Blount in conducting his inquiries and 
making his report. 

The tragic feature of the case was the fate of Willis. It is 
impossible to determine whether the pretense of getting ready 
for a landing from the warships was a device of his own con- 
ception, or was the result of orders from Washington. No 
record can be found to throw light upon the incident. But 
there is no doubt that the episode was profoundly humiliating 
to him. He also felt deeply the coolness, amounting almost to 
ostracism, with which he was treated in Honolulu, because of the 
unwelcome role which he had been forced to play. The mental 
burden which he carried weighed upon him, broke down his 
health, and caused his death while he was still striving to ful- 
fil his impossible mission. 

The American secretary of state, finding himself baffled in 
his endeavors to restore Liliuokalani to the throne, adopted an 
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attitude of scarcely veiled hostility to the Hawaiian govemment. 
He found what he regarded as cause for a diplomatic quarrel 
with L. A. Thurston, the Hawaiian minister at Washington, and 
demanded his withdrawal. This was of course granted, and a 
new minister, W. B. Castle, was sent in his stead. But Thurs- 
ton almost immediately returned to Washington as a special 
agent of the Hawaiian govemment. 

After a year of successful experience with the Provisional 
Ck)vemment the i)eople of Hawaii, despairing of annexation to 
the United States, determined to establish a permanent govem- 
ment and to make their independent status perpetuaL An ad- 
mirable constitution was adopted, modeled as far as was practic- 
able after that of the United States, and a Govemment was 
organized under its provisions. This Qovemment was formally 
installed on July 4, 1894, amid the rejoicings of the people, who 
thereafter turned their minds away from thoughts of annex- 
ation and strove to make the separate career of Hawaii as pros- 
perous as possible. In this they were, however, confronted with 
some unfavorable conditions, especially in the attitude of the 
United States and Great Britain. The local representatives of 
the latter power had all along shown strong sympathy with the 
deposed queen and had maintained close relations with her and 
her retainers. The officers of the British warship which was 
usually stationed at Honolulu pursued the same policy, and even 
went so far as to attend secret meetings of the queen's followers 
at which plans for overthrowing the republic and restoring 
the monarchy were discussed. Thus conspiracies against the \^^ 
Government were encouraged and the islands were kept in a 
state of anxiety. The case was further aggravated by move- 
ments of the British govemment toward the seizure of one of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Necker Island .^ one of the northwestern 
members of the group, was coveted for a cable station, for the 
British trans-Pacific cable which was about to be laid, and would 
undoubtedly have been taken for that purpose had not the 
Hawaiian govemment adopted vigorous measures to assert its 
own sovereignty there. The British govemment at first indeed 
recognized Hawaiian sovereignty over the island, and asked for 
permission to use it as a cable landing. The Hawaiian govem- 
ment replied that it was under obligations to the United States 
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not to grant any sach privileges to any other nation without its 
consent, and the matter was therefore referred to Washington. 
Cleveland, doubtless acting under Gresham's promptings and 
urgingB, sent to Congress a strong recommendation that the per- 
mission be granted. Congress, however, refused to grant it, and 
the British government was informed of that fact and of the 
consequent inability of Hawaii to make the desired concession. 
At that plans were apparently formed, either by British 
authorities or by individual Englishmen on their own responsi- 
bility, to seize the island by strategy or by force. Learning of 
this, the Hawaiian government quickly sent a small expedition 
thither, which raised the Hawaiian flag on the island and 
erected a tablet declaring the place to be Hawaiian territory. 
With that the incident was ended, and the British sought 
another island, of their owh, for a mid-sea cable station. 

The United States government was advised of all these things, 
and was asked to increase its naval force in Hawaiian waters in 
order ip give the islands moral countenance. This it declined to 
do. On the contrary, it added to the embarrassments of the 
insular government by pressing against it a claim for a large 
indemnity for the imprisonment of an American citizen who 
had engaged in the late revolution. Nor was this the worst. 
There followed an incident which it is difficult to explain on 
grounds not almost inconceivably discreditable to the American 
government, or to its then secretary of state. In the summer of 
1894 a committee of the queen's retainers visited Washii^^n 
and was received by the secretary of state. Its members stated 
that l^ey were conspiring for the overthrow of the republic and 
the restoration of the queen. Gresham replied that the United 
States was not concerned in the domestic affairs of Hawaii and 
would not meddle therein. Then the committee informed him 
that if there were no American warship in Hawaiian waters, 
their task would be much facilitated and they would be able to 
accomplish their purpose. Gresham's reply to this is not on 
record and cannot be stated with certainty; though it may be 
inferred from the sequel. The committee purchased a large 
supply of arms and ammunition, which it took back to Hawaii 
with it, and it announced upon its return to Honolulu that the 
American warships were about to be withdrawn. A little later 
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the Philadelphia, the only American ship there, received per- 
emptory orders to leave Honolulu and to repair to San 
Francisco. This was done, and for the first time in many years 
the islands were left without the gn^rdianship of an American 
vessel. Taking advantage of this situation, at the beginning of 
January, 1895, Liliuokalani's supporters organized an outbreak 
and sought to loot the city of Honolulu. The Hawaiian forces 
were promptly summoned against them, and after a few days of 
desultory fighting the movement was completely suppressed. It 
was found that it had been instigated and planned at the 
queen's own house, where the supplies of arms and ammunition 
which the committee had procured in the United States were 
stored. Several British subjects were also implicated in it. 
All the leaders were tried and condemned to fine, imprisonment, 
or exile. Liliuokalani herself, hoping to escape the punishment 
due for her participation in the plot, hastened to sign a docu- 
ment completely abdicating the throne and renouncing forever 
all claims upon it, and in addition she took the oath of allegiance 
to the republic. It was, however, too late for her to avoid all 
penalty. She was arrested, tried, found guilty of misprision of 
treason, and sentenced to pay a fine of $5000 and to suffer im- 
prisonment. A Uttle later she was released and placed on 
parole; and in October, 1896, she received a plenary pardon, 
remitting the fine and restoring her to citizenship. After this 
episode the insular republic seemed securely established, and it 
entered upon a period of comparative peace and quiet, and of 
marked prosperity. 

In the following year, 1896, the question of American x>olicy 
in Hawaii and of Hawaiian annexation figured largely in the 
Presidential campaign in the United States ; the more so because 
Liliuokalani, having been released from custody, came to the 
United States and spent some time at Washington. She sought 
personally to interest the President in her claims, which, despite 
her former renunciation, she seemed inclined to renew, and she 
for some time maintained a staff of lobbyists seeking to influence 
Congress in her favor. Her efforts met with no success, how- 
ever, and the ensuing election resulted in the choice of a Presi- 
dent, William McEinley, who was known to be favorably in- 
clined toward the annexation of the islands. 
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Soon after the accearion of McKinley, in 1897, a new annex- 
ation treaty waa negotiated between the two governments. This 
instnunent was similar in terms to that of 1893 which Cleveland 
had suppressed, excepting that it omitted to provide any indem- 
nity or pension for Ldliaokalani, or for the Princeas Kainlani. 
Itwas held by the Hawaiians that the former queen, by foment- 
ing the attempted insurrection of 1895 and by otherwise con- 
spiring against the republic, had forfeited all claim to such con- 
sideration. As for the princess, she had already been provided 
by the Hawaiian government with a life pension of $2000 a 
year, which would of course be continued under the treaty. 
When the treaty waa sent to the Senate for ratification, it be- 
came the subject of an animated and embittered debate. Party 
lines were pretty strictly drawn, and instead of being considered 
aa a question of foreign policy the matter was made an issue of 
domestic partizanship. In the end it was found that while a 
majority of the Senate favored ratification, it would not be 
possible to secure the needed two-thirds majority. The treaty 
was therefore held in abeyance. 

Meantime in April, 1898, war was declared between the 
United States and Spain, and the operations at Manila in May 
made it necessary for the United States to send a large force 
across the Pacific. At this the Hawaiian government, disre- 
garding neutrality, opened its ports freely to this country, to 
use as though they were its own. The Spanish government pro- 
tested against this, but was powerless to prevent or to resent it. 
The islands thus practically allied themselves with the United 
States, and were of immense service to us. This incident re- 
called to mind the annexation treaty, which was slumbering in 
a Senate pigeon-hole, and it was decided to dispose of that 
matter without further delay. It was still impossible to secure 
the needed two-thirds majority, however, and so the friends of 
the administration decided to let the treaty drop, and to resort 
I to the precedent which had been set many years before in the 
/ case of Texas. It will be recalled that Texas, in similar circum- 
stances, was annexed by a joint resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress, for which only a majority vote was required. The 
constitutionality of that action had never been fully conceded, 
though nobody had cared to challenge and to try it in the courts. 
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Moreover, in the Hawaiian case there was less ground for objec- 
tion, since it was not proposed, as in the case of Texas, to take 
the new territory directly into statehood. Indeed, there was no 
intention to regard it as ever destined for that status. The joint 
resolution was accordingly introduced, and was quickly passed 
by the House by an overwhelming majority. In the Senate it 
met with bitter opposition, and all sorts of "filibustering" de- 
vices were employed in a desperate effort to defeat it. On July 
6, however, the resolution was passed. A few days later it was 
signed by the President, and thus Hawaiian annexation became 
an accomplished fact. The news of this achievement was re- 
ceived on the islands with such a universal demonstration of 
approval and rejoicing as had never been known before, not 
even upon the establishment of the Hawaiian republic. The 
actual transfer of sovereignty was effected with impressive cere- 
monies at Honolulu on August 12, and on that date Hawaii be- 
came one of the territories belonging to the United States. 

The annexation of the islands was regarded by the Japanese 
government with some apprehension, and the Japanese minister 
at Washington represented to our state department that the 
maintenance of the stattts quo in Hawaii — meaning the inde- 
pendence of the islands — was essential to the good understand- 
ings of the powers having interests in the Pacific; and that the 
absorption of those islands by the United States would tend to 
endanger certain rights of Japanese subjects and might result 
in postponing the settlement of claims then existing in favor of 
Japan. At the same time he strongly denied that the Japanese 
government had any designs of its own against the territorial 
integrity or sovereignty of the islands. The Government of the 
United States in reply declared that while the treaties of Hawaii 
would fall with annexation, that would not destroy any vested 
rights which had previously been acquired under them ; and that 
since annexation was merely the logical culmination of a policy 
and process of events of many years' existence, "the projected 
more perfect union of Hawaii to the United States" could not 
"injure any legitimate interests of other powers." 

The British government also made representations on the 
subject, expressing apprehension "lest one of the results of the 
annexation may be to interfere with the carrying trade between 
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those islands and the United States, no inconsiderable portion of 
which is now done in British bottoms. ' ' So long as Hawaii was 
independent, British vessels were free to trade between it and 
the United Statea But it was feared that as soon as the islands 
were annexed the domestic coasting trade laws of the United 
States would be applied and all foreign shipping would be ex- 
cluded. This fear was of course well founded. But the injury 
to British shipping was very slight, for the reason that tiie 
Hawaiian trade had for some time been almost exclusively in 
American vessels. The total combined entries and clearances 
of vessels between Hawaiian ports and ports of the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, were 461 
vessels of 361,173 net tons ; of which 394 vessels of 283,211 were 
American, and only 13 vessels of 19,040 tons were British. 

There also arose some questions concerning quarantine and 
immigration, particularly the prohibition of Chinese immigra- 
tion, the net outcome of which was that the laws and regulations 
of the United States were extended and applied to these insular 
possessions, with the acquiescence of all nations concerned. 
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THE relations of the United States with the conntries of 
Central and South America daring the Civil War and the 
generation following were chiefly sporadic and incidental. 
Little effort was made to cultivate intimate political, social, or 
commercial intercourse, and the Monroe Doctrine, which was 
sapi>osed to be the principal index and guide of our conduct 
toward them, was maintained as a formal letter instead of being 
developed into a vital spirit. Diplomatic negotiations with 
those Governments therefore consisted principally of the settle- 
ments of disputes arising from claims preferred by one country 
against another, though sometimes of benevolent mediation or 
arbitration by the United States in controversies between some 
of those States or between them and European powers. 

In 1866 war occurred between Spain and a South American /^ 
alliance composed of Peru and Chile, and appeal was made to 
the United States for an assertion of the Monroe Doctrine which 
would protect the latter countries from the attack of the former. 
Seward, then secretary of state, replied that the United States 
would maintain and insist with all possible decision and energy 
that the republican system of government in the South 
American States should not be wantonly assailed and should 
certainly not be subverted as a result of a war waged by any 
European power. Beyond that position the country could not 
go. The Monroe Doctrine was not a screen or shield behind 
which American States could avoid the discharge of their just 
obligations ; nor did it forbid the waging of war against them by 
European powers, for cause. So long as there was no attempt 
to destroy their republicanism and their independence and to 
establish monarchical governments in them, the United States 

could not be expected to intervene. That was a perfectly sound 
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principle, and it was put forward by one of the most resolute 
upholders of the Monroe Doctrine. It may have be^i disap- 
pointing to some in South America^ who regarded this country 
as the protector of its neighbors in any event. If so, their dis- 
illusionment was salutary, and tended to give them a more just 
appreciation of the Monroe Doctrine and a stronger indinatioa 
to do justly and to develop self-reliance. 

At the close of this war a controversy arose between Peru and 
Chile concerning the accounts of their expenditures in maintain- 
ing their allied naval squadron, and a protocol was concluded 
between them under the terms of which tiie matter was to be re- 
ferred for arbitration to C. A. Logan, the United States minister 
at Santiago de Chile. With the consent of the state department 
he accepted the charge, and on April 7, 1875, he gave his award. 
The whole case was purely technical, involving merely matters 
of fact and processes of bookkeeping and calling for the 
assertion of no general principle of policy. Similar appeals to 
United States ministers were made at other times. In 1862 E. 
' y 0. Crosby, the minister to Guatemala, had acted as umpire be- 
tween Great Britain and Honduras in a minor dispute over land 
titles. Again in 1869 the Earl of Dundonald preferred throu^ 
the British minister at Rio de Janeiro a claim against the Bra- 
zilian government for services rendered by his illustrious father 
in the war of independence of that country; and the United 
States and Italian ministers at Rio de Janeiro were asked to 
serve as arbitrators ; which they did, with satisfactory results. 

An old claim of certain British subjects against the Govern- 
ment of Colombia was taken up for settlement under a conven- 
tion made in December, 1872, and William E. Scruggs, the 
United States minister at Bogot^was requested to serve as an 
arbitral conmiissioner on behalf of Great Britain. He accepted 
the trust and then reported the fact to the state department, 
which gave its assent, but suggested to him that he should have 
asked for it before accepting. The case involved not merely 
technicalities but some important principles, similar to those of 
certain cases to which the United States was a party, and 
Scruggs was therefore ui^ed by the secretary of state to give to 
it his most careful and discreet attention. After a prolonged 
and painstaking trial an award was made by Scruggs, in which 
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the Colombian commissioner, General Salgar, heartily concurred 
and which was highly satisfactory to both of the Governments. 
The Colombian government expressed its appreciation of the 
'^intelligence^ studious care, and known good faith" of the arbi- 
tratorSy and the British government made a like acknowledg- 
ment and offered to each of the arbitrators a handsome silver 
inkstand suitably inscribed by the queen. General Salgar of 
course accepted his gift, but Scruggs under the United States 
Constitution was inhibited from doing so without the permission 
of Congress. The Senate gave its permission, but the House of 
Representatives, with the crass boorishness which occasionally 
characterizes the conduct of American politicians in foreign 
affairs, seemed to think it a fine display of ''patriotism" to re- 
fuse to do so; and in consequence a particularly efficient and 
faithful public servant of the nation was denied the privilege 
of receiving that memento of an incident of distinguished serv- 



A territorial dispute between Argentina and Paraguay was / 
submitted to arbitration in 1876, and the President of the 
United States was requested to act as umpire. The case in- 
volved title to the extensive region known as El Chaco, and 
rested upon historical, geographical, and other data. The Presi- 
dent, Rutherford B. Hayes, gave careful attention to it, and on 
November 13, 1878, rendered his decision, which was in favor of 
Paraguay. The award was transmitted to the two Governments 
by the secretary of state, William M. Evarts, and was loyally 
accepted by both. ""^ 

Costa Rica and Nicaragua also sought the arbitral services of ^7 
the President of the United States for the settlement of a ' 
boundary dispute, in December, 1886; the question at issue 
being the validity of a boundary treaty of 1858. Both countries 
earnestly requested him to perform this service, or to dele- 
gate it to some suitable sul]«rt;itute if he was unable person- 
ally to give it attention. Accordingly the President, Cleveland, 
in January, 1888, designated George L. Rives, an assistant 
secretary of state, to hear and to examine the arguments on both 
sides and to report thereon to him. The resultant award simply 
confirmed the validity of the treaty of 1858 and directed the 
adjustment of the boundary in accordance with it. But it was 
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impossible to do this, because of the disappearance of some es- 
sential landmarks, and the case was afterward referred to the 
President of Salvador for a final settlement. 
A long-standing dispute between Argentina and Brazil over 
H> title to the so-called Misiones territory was, in September, 1889, 
submitted to arbitration, and the President of the United States 
was named as arbitrator. The duty was accepted, but the case 
was so prolonged that an award was not made until February 5, 
1895, and then it was made not by Benjamin Harrison, who had 
been President when the arbitration was agreed upon, but by 
his successor, Grover Cleveland. The award was in favor of 
the Brazilian claim, and was accepted without demur. The Bra- 
zilian government expressed its thanks for the President's 
''never to be forgotten services for the recognition of its rights." 
The Argentine government, while realizing that its claims had 
been denied, hailed the decision as a victory for peace, justice, 
and friendship, saying : ' ' This high example given to the sister 
nations of South America will in the future bear its fruit as an 
honorable international precedent." There were on both sides 
the most cordial official and x>opular expressions of grateful 
appreciation to the President of the United States for having 
''so carefully and conscientiously eKercised hie functions as 
arbiter, ^y 
^ Still another appeal was made to the President for arbitration 
*- 1 between Colombia and Italy, in the case of Ernesto Cerruti, an 
Italian domiciled in Colombia, against the Colombian govern- 
ment for arrest and imprisonment and sequestration of his prop- 
erty on account of his participation in a revolutionary move- 
ment. Cerruti was released from prison by the landing of an 
armed Italian force, whereupon diplomatic relations between 
Colombia and Italy were suspended. The mediation of Spain 
led to the making of a protocol, in May, 1886, under which Cer- 
ruti 's real estate was to be restored to him and all other issues 
in the case were to be referred to Spanish arbitration. The 
questions were, whether Cerruti had lost his condition as a neu- 
tral alien, whether he had lost the rights and privileges of an 
alien in Colombia, and whether he was entitled to an indemnity. 
The decision of the Spanish government was in favor of Cerruti 
on all the points. Colombia accepted it, but a further dispute 
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arose over the question of indemnity, concerning the actual 
amount of his losses. At this, in 1890, the secretary of state, 
Blaine, instructed the minister of the United States at Borne to 
intimate to the Italian government the desire and willingness 
of the United States to aid in any proper way ''toward a better 
understanding," but added: ''Our position of perfect and im- 
partial friendship toward both powers should not be weakened 
by any show of voluntary intervention, without a distinct in- 
timation that an expression of the disinterested views of this 
Government on the matter now in dispute would be agreeable 
to both parties. . . . Your discreet and friendly offices, thus 
freely held at the disposal of both parties, will, it is thought, 
more effectively aid a practical determination of the impending 
controversy than would the formal tender of our mediation; 
and at the same time make unnecessary any emphatic insistence 
on the deep concern with which this Government would view 
the expansion of this simple matter of detail into a serious ques- 
tion between a friendly European power and a neighboring 
American State, to which we are allied by strong ties of tradi- 
tion and common interest.'' In consequence of these represen- 
tations it was finally decided to submit the case for settlement 
to the President of the United States. The award was made by 
President Cleveland on March 2, 1897, disallowing some of Ger- 
ruti's claims and confirming others. The indemnity was there- 
upon paid by Colombia, but protest was made by Colombia 
against the award as being invalid and beyond the defined 
powers of the arbitrator, on the grounds (1) that it did not 
determine and declare any amount of indemnity which the claim- 
ant was entitled to receive from Colombia through diplomatic 
action, (2) that it did not put an end to any subject of dis- 
agreement between the two governments, (3) that it did not 
constitute a final disposition of any claim submitted, (4) that 
it imposed on the Government of Colombia an uncertain and un- 
determined liability, (5) that it provided for the continuance 
of disagreements which the protocol was designed to end, and 
(6) that it involved a delegation of the authority of the arbi- 
trator to some persons and tribunals not named in the proto- 
col nor designated in the award, at times and in modes unde- 
fibaed and unauthorized, to ascertain the amounts and conditions 
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of further liability of Colombia to the claimant by reason of 
the claims submitted to arbitration. 

This protest was made at the close of Cleveland's adminis- 
tration, and the reply to it was made by John Sherman, sec- 
retary of state in the succeeding administration of President 
McEinley ; to the effect that the President could not under any 
circumstances reopen the case or reconsider the award; save 
by request of both parties for a new submission and a new arbi- 
tration. Such request was not made, and in the further dis- 
position of the case the United States was therefore not con- 
cerned. 
{J More numerous than the foregoing were the disputes between 
the United States and various Latin- American countries, some 
of which were disposed of by direct negotiations and others by 
reference to impartial umpires. A long series of claims against 
Colombia was submitted to the arbitration of Sir Frederick 
Bruce, the British minister at Washington, in 1866. Most^ of 
these claims were on account of riots at Panama on April 15, 
1856, which arose over the nonpayment of ten cents for a slice 
of watermelon and which led to the killing of many persons, 
wholesale destruction of property, seizure of vessels, and other 
acts, on account of which indemnities of nearly half a million 
dollars were demanded. Various other claims were considered 
at the same time, a few of them dating as far back as the Co- 
lombian war of independence. Sir Frederick Bruce made a 
painstaking examination of all these matters, €Uid made awards 
of indemnities aggregating nearly $90,000 with interest. 

Another controversy with Colombia arose over the seizure of 
an American schooner, the Montijo, in Colombian waters be- 
tween David and Panama, by revolutionists, on April 7, 1871. 
The act was denounced by the United States government as 
piratical and demand was made upon the Colombian govern- 
ment for redress. An indemnity of $94,465 was demanded. 
The Colombian government replied by denying that it was re- 
sponsible for the losses which foreigners might suffer from what 
it described as ''common crimes." It had resorted, it said, to 
all the means in its power to punish the criminals, and nothing 
more than that could be required of it. The United States re- 
torted that the seizure of this vessel was not a ''common crime." 
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It had been piade by persons who were in conspiracy and revolt 
against the legitimate government of the Province of Panama, 
and with whom the Colombian government of the Province of 
Panama had since made a treaty under which it ''granted am- 
nesty to the wrongdoers for all their acts, and assumed the re- 
sponsibility for all damages arising out of the revolution." 
These circumstances, it was argued, differentiated this act from 
the ''common crimes" of private individuals and fixed responsi- 
bility upon the Colombian government for full satisfaction to 
the aggrieved claimants. The Colombian government repeated 
its protestations that it had done and was doing all that it could 
do to punish the captors of the vessel, and it then referred the 
case to the authorities of the Province of Panama, with whom 
the first duty of prosecution rested. The case was thus made 
to resemble those in New Orleans and elsewhere, already re- 
counted, in which the United States government threw upon 
the state authorities responsibility for the prosecution of of- 
fenses against aliens. The Panama courts found that the crime 
of piracy had not been committed, and this decision was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of Colombia. 

Diplomatic negotiations had at first been conducted by 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, the American minister at Bogota!^ He 
was succeeded by William L. Scruggs, and the latter, in De- 
cember, 1873, secured an agreement to refer the case to arbi- 
tration. The formal agreement was signed on August 17, 1874. 
A commissioner for each of the two countries was chosen, and 
Robert Burch, the British minister at Bogota, was selected as 
umpire. The award of the umpire, made on July 26, 1875, was 
that the Colombian government was responsible to the owners 
of the Montijo for the seizure of that vessel and their conse- 
quent damages and loss; but not to the captain, officers, and 
crew of the vessel for their personal losses. The indemnity pre- 
scribed for the owners amounted to $33,401, without interest. 
This disposition of the case was accepted by both parties, the 
indemnity was paid, and Scruggs was congratulated by the 
United States government on the success of his diplomacy. 

Record has already been made of the sending of a naval ex- 
pedition to Paraguay in 1858-59 to exact reparation for alleged 
injuries suffered by the United States and Paraguay Navigation 
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Company in 1853, and for an outrage upon the United States 
vee»el Water Witch in 1855. James J. Bowlin was sent with 
the expedition as a special commissioner to negotiate a settle- 
ment, and he secured from the Paraguayan government an am- 
ple apology for the attack ux>on the Water Witch and an in- 
demnity of $10,000 for the family of one of her crew who had 
been killed. He also made a treaty, under which the claim 
of the navigation company was to be arbitrated. For the latter 
purpose there was then constituted a joint commission, consist- 
ing of one representative of Paraguay, Jos6 Berges, and one 
of the United States, Cave Johnson, formerly postmaster-gen- 
eral. The award, which was drafted by Johnson, was altogether 
in favor of Paraguay. It declared that the United States and 
the Paraguay Navigation Company had not established any 
right to indemnity, but on the contrary had been guilty of enor- 
mous if not criminal exaggeration of its demands, and of ''stud- 
ied and malignant assaults upon the president and people of 
Paraguay for the mere purpose of putting, money into the pock- 
ets of those claimants." 

This award caused President Buchanan much chagrin. The 
naval expedition, of which this was the net result, had cost the 
i30untry something like three million dollars. He therefore re- 
ported to Congress that the commissioners had exceeded their 
authority. Elsewhere it was charged that Johnson, who was 
from Tennessee, was prejudiced against New England, where 
the ownership of the United States and Paraguay Navigation 
Company chiefly was, and for that reason had decided against 
what were really lawful and just claims. After some discus- 
sion in the Senate the matter was referred to Charles A. Wash- 
bum, the new American minister to Paraguay, in 1861, and 
he endeavored, though without success, to get the Paraguayan 
government, then dominated by the dictator Lopez, to reopen 
consideration of the case. The whole matter was thus left in 
abeyance for many years. But in December, 1885, a petition 
in behalf of the company was presented to the state department 
at Washington, and the secretary of state. Bayard, directed the 
charge d'affaires in Paraguay, John E. Bacon, to take the sub- 
ject up with the Government of that country. The Paraguayan 
minister for foreign affairs, Jose S. Decoud, was in a receptive 
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mood, and discussed the matter for a time, and then passed it 
on to his saccesBor, Benjamin Aceval. The result was that on 
Angost 12, 1887, a protocol was signed under which it was 
agreed that the Paraguayan government should pay the navi- 
gation company an indemnity of $90,000 in gold, without in- 
terest. This protocol was submitted to the Paraguayan Con- 
gress, and was approved by the Senate, but it failed by a single 
vote to pass the House. Aceval then resigned his office and 
was succeeded by Decoud, who signed another protocol similar 
to that which had been rejected, which was, as before, passed 
by the Senate but rejected by the House. No further attempt 
at a settlement was made. 

The seizure of two American guano vessels, the Oeorgiana I 3 
and the Lizzie Thompson, by Peru in 1858 led to a controversy 
which in 1860 involved the suspension of diplomatic relations. 
These were renewed by President Lincoln, and in 1862 Christo- 
pher Robinson, the American minister to Peru, signed a con- 
vention under which the matter was to be referred to the King 
of the Belgians as ** arbiter, umpire, and friendly arbitrator,'* 
with plenary x>ower ^'to decide and determine all the questions 
both of law and fact,'' concerning the seizure and confiscation 
of the vessels. The king declined to serve, however, on the 
ground that special circumstances made the case one of peculiar 
delicacy and rendered it unfitting for him to attempt to decide 
it at so great a distance from the scene and without having a 
more perfect knowledge of local laws and ordinances than he 
could acquire. On account of this declination, the United 
States government abandoned the claims, having apparently 
come to the conclusion that they were not valid. Another claim 
involving the same essential principle was presented in 1863 
by Henry "W. Raborg, but the United States government de- 
clined to take it up. 

A long-protracted controversy with Chile had its origin in ^ \l, 
1819, when the cargo of the American brig Macedonian, con- 
sisting largely of specie, was seized in Peru by Chilean soldiers 
under the direction of Admiral Cochrane, and the captain was 
held a prisoner until he would sign a paper relinquishing all 
claim thereto. For this seizure the Chilean government made 

reparation, but in 1821 another seizure was made by Cochrane 's 
voi*. n— 18. 
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ordeTBy of a large sum of money which had proceeded from the 
sale of goods landed from the same vessel. Demand was made 
upon the Chilean government for redress, but it was declared 
that the Macedonian and her cargo were at least in part the 
property of Spaniards, and thus were lawful prizes in view of 
the war existing between Chile and Spain. After years of in- 
effective correspondence on the subject a convention was at last 
signed by John Bigler, the American minister to Chile, pro- 
viding for arbitration by the King of the Belgians. Several 
years more elapsed before a verdict was rendered, the King of 
the Belgians meanwhile giving to the case more personal atten- 
tion than is usually given by royal arbitrators. At last, on May 
15, 1863, an award was given, to the effect that the claim was 
well founded, and that Chile should pay as indemnity the sum 
of $42,400^ with some years' interest. 

Two vessels, the Franklin and the Oood Betum, were seized 
by Chilean authorities in 1832 on a charge of violation of the 
customs laws, and much correspondence ensued. The case of 
the Franklin was settled in 1855 by the payment by Chile of 
nearly $15,000 indemnity. That of the Oood Betum dragged 
on for some years more. In 1872 Chile proposed arbitration, 
which was declined in the hope that a speedier settlement could 
be made by direct negotiation. In 1873, however, a protocol 
was signed, providing for arbitration by the Glerman minister 
at Santiago. Before he could undertake the case he fell ill 
and was obliged to return home, and the Italian minister was 
substituted for him. Then the Chilean foreign minister asked 
the Congress of that country, in advance of arbitration, for au- 
thority to settle the claim with a lump sum indemnity. This 
was granted, and the case was disposed of by the payment of 
$20,000. 

In 1879-82, there was war between Chile on the one hand 
and Peru and Bolivia on the other. The Chileans were vic- 
torious, and proceeded to an extensive spoliation of Peruvian 
and BoUvian territory, seizing two rich provinces from the for- 
mer and depriving the latter of all her sea-coast. There was 
little doubt that Chile treated her neighbors with extreme harsh- 
ness, but the United States had no cause for intervention or for 
anything more than the maintenance of benevolent neutrality, 
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and the tender of good offices as a mediator if the belligerents 
cared to avail themselves of them. Snch offices were not, how- 
ever, desired. Unfortunately the attitude of the United States 
was made to appear not altogether impartial. The secretary of 
state, Blaine, during the latter part of the war showed an un- 
mistakable preference for Peru, if not actual animosity toward 
Chile, and thus aroused a degree of resentment in the latter 
country, the bad effects of which were perceptible for many 
years. 

In 1891 revolutionary movements occurred in Chile, into 
which the United States was unhappily drawn. Balmaceda, 
the president of that country, was charged with seeking to es- 
tablish a dictatorship, and there was a formidable uprising 
against him, which soon attained proportions which warranted 
the insurgents in asking for recognition as belligerents. Un- 
fortunately the United States was not well represented there 
at the time. The minister, Patrick Egan, was a political refu- 
gee from Ireland, who had been a naturalized citizen of the 
United States for only a short time, and who was plausibly 
and probably correctly believed to have been appointed to the 
place by the secretary of state, Blaine, in reward for his serv- 
ices in rallying the Irish voters of the United States to the sup- 
port of the Republican ticket in 1888. Ete was not qualified, 
by informatibn, experience, or disposition and habits, for a dip- 
lomatic post, and he was of course particularly obnoxious to 
the large British element in Chile, while on account of the fric- 
tion between the two countries in Samoan affairs (Germany was 
not pleasantly disposed toward the United States. Thus Egan, 
unfit for the place in any circumstances, found himself — and 
because of him, the United States — ^practically boycotted by the 
representatives of the two chief foreign powers in Chile. 

In these circumstances, Egan associated himself closely with 
Balmaceda and used all possible influence in his favor and 
against the insurgent or Congressional party. His despatches 
to the Washington government strongly favored Balmaceda, and 
were suspected of failing impartially to represent the situation 
and the progress of affairs. In consequence, much dissatisfac- 
tion with our Government's course arose in the United States, 
where popular sympathy was on the side of the insurgents and 
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where through other channels of information the partial and 
distorted character of Egan's reports was known. In one 
flagrant case, indeed, Blaine and Egan went far out of their 
way and violated international law in order to befriend Balma- 
ceda. This was when a Chilean vessel, the liata, in the spring 
of 1891, took on at San Diego, California, a cargo of arms and 
ammunition for the Congressional party in Chile. Balmaceda 
protested against this, as an infringement of neutrality, and our 
state department, in excess of zeal in Balmaceda 's behalf, sent 
an agent to seize the vessel, or to prevent her departure. This 
agent was unable to exhibit any proof of his authority, or even 
of his identity, and the officers of the vessel therefore declined 
to recognize him. They put him ashore, and hastened to sail 
for Chile. Blaine then took the egregiously ill-advised step of 
sending the United States cruiser Charleston in hot pursuit, to 
overhaul the Itaia on the high seas, if possible, and to bring her 
back. This was monstrous folly, for the United States had 
been a stickler for the perfectly sound principle of international 
law that a vessel could not be apprehended on the high seas for 
a violation of port regulations or of the neutrality laws in get- 
ting away with contraband of war. The pursuit was vain, for 
the Itata had a long lead, and reached the Chilean port of Iqui- 
que in advance of the Charleston. 

On the arrival of the Itata at Iqulque, however. Admiral Mc- 
Cann, commanding the United States fleet in those waters, under 
Blaine's orders, made a demand upon the Chilean authorities 
for her surrender, backing up his demand with a display of 
force, and the vessel was accordingly surrendered to him, with 
her cargo, and was sent back to San Diego and delivered to a 
United States marshal. The case was promptly carried into the 
courts, with the result, which might have been confidently fore- 
seen, that the vessel was ordered released, on the ground that 
there had been no cause for seizing her. The court cited the 
recognized provision of international law, that ''an inmate of 
a foreign ship who commits an infraction of the criminal law of 
a nation within its territory cannot be pursued beyond its ter- 
ritory into any part of the high seas." Again, ''The municipal 
laws of a nation do not extend in their operation beyond its own 
territory, except as regards its own citizens, and a seizure for 
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a breach of municipal laws of one nation cannot be made within 
the territory of another.'' ''It would be monstrous," said Mr. 
Justice Story, ''to suppose that our revenue officers were au- 
thorized to enter into foreign ports and territories for the pur- 
pose of seizing vessels which had offended against our laws." 
Therefore the court, in the case of the Itata, held that the United 
States committed an act for which it was liable in damages and 
for which it should have been held to answer. The net result 
was materially to discredit our state department and to increase 
Chilean irritation against this country. 

The Congressional revolution in Chile was successful, and 
Balmaceda was overthrown and committed suicide. The revo- 
lutionists then established a government and began the rehabili- 
tation of the country after what had really been a particularly 
bloody and costly war. Charges were made with some show of 
ground that the United States, under Egan's direction, had im- 
properly aided Balmaceda by giving him information as to the 
conduct of the war, and had at the same time deprived the Con- 
gressional party of the means of acquiring legitimate informa- 
tion by having some of our marines cut a submarine cable. Fol- 
lowing close upon this came a tragic incident which brought the 
countries to the verge of war. On October 16, 1891, a number 
of sailors from the United States ship Baltimore fell in with 
some Chilean sapors in a drinking saloon in Valparaiso, and a 
violent affray occurred. There was much disagreement of tes- 
timony concerning its origin. Probably all had been drinking 
and were excited with liquor as well as with what passed for 
patriotic ardor. Words led to blows, the Americans were out- 
numbered and badly beaten, and one of their number was 
killed. The United States government declined to regard it as 
a mere sailors' brawl, but insisted that it was a deliberate as- 
sault upon United States sailors and upon the American flag. 
Accordingly prompt reparation was demanded. The Chilean 
government made reply in almost precisely the same terms that 
the United States had used, during the same administration, and 
only a few months before, in its reply to the Italian demand for 
reparation for the New Orleans massacre, to wit, that the case 
was in the hands of the local authorities, and that the Govern- 
ment could not act in advance of them. This circumstance was 
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perceived by the Chilean minister for foreign affairs, and was 
pointed out by him in a note to all the representatives of for- 
eign powers in Chile, in which he declared that President Har- 
rison's message to Congress on the subject was based on grounds 
which were either erroneous or deliberately incorrect In time 
the Valparaiso authorities reported upon the case, to the effect 
that the affray was a mere quarrel of drunken sailors, and that 
there was no attack upon the dignity of the United States. 

This was not satisfactory to the United States, or to Blaine, 
and an ultimatum was presented to the Chilean government on 
January 21, 1892, demanding a suitable apology and indemnity. 
A special message on the subject was sent to Congress, and for 
a few days war with Chile was ezx>ected. The Chilean govern- 
ment yielded, however, and on January 28 Harrison was able 
to inform Congress that a satisfactory settlement had been se- 
cured, and that an apology had been made for the Chilean for- 
eign minister's reflections upon the President's message. An 
indemnity of $75,000 was paid by Chile, and the affair was thus 
disposed of; but it left much ill feeling behind it, which endured 
for years. It may be added that this feeling was intensified 
by Egan's course in making his official residence an asylum for 
dozens of Balmaceda's partizans, whom he kept there for some 
time in defiance of the Qovemment. 

Numerous claims of Americans against Chile, and some of 
Chileans and others against the United States, arose out of the 
war between Chile and Peru and the Chilean civil war, and for 
their settlement a convention was made on August 7, 1892. 
Under this the claims were to be referred to a conmiission com- 
posed of one representative of the United States, one representa- 
tive of Chile, and a third member selected by those two or, in 
default of their agreement, by the President of Switzerland. 
The American commissioner was John Gfoode, the Chilean was 
Domingo Gana, and the third member, appointed by the Swiss 
president, was Alfred de Claparede, minister of Switzerland at 
Washington, who was made president of the commission. Un- 
fortunately the treaty allowed entirely too short a time for the 
preparation and presentation of claims, and the result was that 
a large number could not be acted upon. Among these was the 
claim for $226,242 on account of the seizure of the Itaia. The 
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commiflsion recommended that all these undisposed-of claims 
should be referred back to the two Governments for future set- 
tlement, without prejudice. 

There were presented forty American claims against Chile, 
and three Chilean claims against the United States. The com- 
passion found in favor of the United States on six claims, and 
made awards amounting to $240,564.35; eighteen were left un- 
determined; ten were disposed of on demurrer against the 
elaimanta 

Numerous claims arose between the United States and Costa 
Bica, largely out of the conflict between that State and Nic- 
ara^na during the Walker episode. For the settlement of these 
a convention was concluded at San Jos6 on July 2, 1860, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a commissioner from each country, 
who should examine and adjudicate all claims. It was, how- 
ever, stipulated that no claim should be considered which was 
submitted by a citizen of the United States who had been a bel- 
ligerent during the occupation of Costa Rica by the troops of 
Nicaragua. The commissioners were Benjamin F. Bexford for 
the United States and Luis Molina for Costa Bica. They met 
at Washington on February 8, 1862, and agreed to call upon 
the Italian minister at that capital to serve as an umpire between 
them in case of need. Thirty-four cases were submitted to them, 
of which they rejected thirteen. The remaining twenty-one they 
admitted as worthy of adjudication, but they could not agree on 
a single one of Ihem, and therefore remitted them all to the 
umpire, Joseph Bertinatti. Ke rejected nine of them, claims 
against Costa Bica, as not proved. The others he allowed, to 
the gross sum of only $26,704.14. The total amount originally 
claimed in all the cases was more than $1,700,000. 

A claims convention was also made between the United States / c 
and Ecuador, at Quito, on November 25, 1862, for the reference 
of all claims to a board of two commissioners, one from each 
country. Frederick Hassaurek was appointed as the commis- 
sioner for the United States, and Francisco U. Tamariz for Ec- 
uador. The commission organized at Guayaquil on August 22, 
1864. Alcides Destruge, Colombian consul general at Quaya- 
quil, was chosen as umpire. There were considered fourteen 
daims against Ecuador, and none against the United States. Of 
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these four were decided unfavorably ; one, of only $79, was paid 
at once by Ecuador; and the remaining nine were allowed, to 
an aggregate sum of $94,799.56. 

For some years before the French invadon of Mexico, as well 
as during that episode, American claims against Mexico ac- 
cumulated, as did also Mexican claims against the United States, 
the latter chiefly for Indian depredations. In consequence Sew- 
ard, our secretary of state, and Romero, the Mexican minister 
at Washington, on July 4, 1868, concluded a convention for the 
adjustment and settlement of them all. This instrument was 
largely copied after that of February 8, 1853, between the 
United States and Great Britain, which Seward regarded as a 
model. It provided for the submission of all claims arising 
since the treaty of Ouadelupe Hidalgo to a commission consist- 
ing of one representative of each country, and an umpire if nec- 
essary. William Henry Wadsworth was the United States com- 
missioner and Francisco G. Palacio the commissioner for Mexico, 
the latter after a time resigning and being succeeded by General 
Leon Guzman, who died and was succeeded by M. de Zamacona. 
The umpire was Dr. Francis Lieber, the distinguished interna- 
tional jurist, who died during the sessions of the commission and 
was succeeded by Sir Edward Thornton, the British minister at 
Washington. 

The commission began its work at Washington in August, 
1869, and held its last meeting on January 31, 1876. There 
were decided 227 American and 314 Mexican claims by Messrs. 
Wadsworth and Palacio, and 353 American and 594 Mexican 
claims by Messrs. Wadsworth and Zamacona; 20 American and 
15 Mexican claims by Dr. Lieber, umpire, and 398 American 
and 62 Mexican claims by Sir Edward Thornton, umpire ; while 
12 Americaji and 13 Mexican claims were consolidated with 
others, and 7 American claims were withdrawn. Vhere were 
thus disposed of no fewer than 1017 American and ttl Mexican 
claims. Of the claims decided by the commissioners, 43 Amer- 
ican were allowed and 537 were dismissed; and 162 Mexican 
were allowed and 746 were dismissed. The awards against Mex- 
ico aggregated $4,125,622.20, and those against the United 
States $150,498.41; leaving a balance due from Mexico to citi- 
zens of the United States of $3,975,123.79. The original Amer- 
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ican daiins against Mexico had amounted to more than $170,- 
OO0,000y and the Mexican claims against the United States to 
nearly $87,000,000 1 

More than one fourth of the whole sum awarded against Mex- 
ico was for two claims, namely, those of the La Abra Silver 
Mining Company for dispossession and for seizure of ore, and 
of Benjamin Weil for cotton alleged to have been seized. After 
the awards had been made the Mexican government protested 
against payment, on the ground that the claims were fraudulent 
and that the commissioners and umpire had been grossly de- 
ceived. After much correspondence the United States Congress, 
on June 18, 1878, ordered an investigation. This was conducted 
by the secretary of state, William M. Evarts, and the result was 
an indecisive report, upon which Congress took no action. 
Meantime instalments were being paid on the claims. These 
were suspended in 1881, when Chester A. Arthur became Presi- 
dent, and in July, 1882, a convention was made for a rehearing 
of the cases before an international commission, but it was not 
ratified by the Senate. The matter then drained on before 
Congress without decisive action until December, 1892, when the 
court of claims at Washington was invested with jurisdiction 
over the two cases, to determine the charges of fraud. As a 
result^ on June 24, 1897, the court decided that fraud had been 
employed in the La Abra case, and forbade the payment to that 
claimant of any of the money received from Mexico. In 1900 
the United States returned to Mexico the undistributed balance 
of the awards which that country had paid, and in 1902 the sum 
of $412,572.70 was appropriated for the repayment to Mexico 
of those instalments of the award which had previously been 
distributed to the fraudulent claimants. 

Another interesting claim against Mexico was on account of 
what was known as the ^'Pious Fund." This was a fund orig- 
inally given by private persons to Catholic church organizations 
for the conversion of the heathen in the Califomias. In 1836 
the Mexican government had confided the administration of it 
to the Soman Catholic bishop of the two Calif ornias; but in 
1842 it had withdrawn it from him and covered it into the na- 
tional treasury, recognizing, however, an obligation on the part 
of the government to pay six per cent, interest on it to the 
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church. Again in 1845 the Mexican government restored a part 
of the fund to the bishop and his successors, but retained the 
major portion of it. After the cession of Upper California to 
the United States a claim was brought against the Mexican gov- 
ernment for $1,700,000 on account of that fund, by the Bishop 
of Monterey, California, and the Archbishop of San Francisoo. 
This claim was laid before the commission, and was referred to 
the umpire. Sir Edward Thornton. He awarded to the claim- 
ants the sum of $904,979.79, for accrued interest for twenty-one 
years, leaving the question of the principal for future deter- 
mination. The Mexican government declared its willingness to 
pay this, but insisted that it must be regarded as a full, final, 
and complete settlement of the entire "Pious Fund" claim. To 
this the United States would not assent, and at a later date the 
case was reopened and became the first submitted to the Inter- 
national Tribunal at The Hague, where it was ultimately de- 
cided in favor of the United States, in 1902. 

This decision, the first made by the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at The Hague, was announced on October 14, 1902. The arbi- 
trators were Sir Edward Fry of England and F. F. de Martens 
of Russia, named by the President of the United States ; T. M. C. 
Asser of Holland, and A. F. de Savomin Lohman of Holland, 
named by the President of Mexico; with Henning Matzen of 
Denmark, president of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The iEague, as umpire. The proceedings were conducted by vir- 
tue of a treaty made on May 22, 1902, by John Hay, secretary 
of state of the United States, and Manuel de Azpiroz, the Mex- 
ican ambassador. The verdict was that Mexico should pay to 
the United States the sum of $1,420,682.67 Mexican, which sum 
would totally extinguish the annuities accrued and not paid by 
Mexico; and that beginning on February 2, 1903, Mexico should 
pay to the United States, for the benefit of the Archbishop of 
San Francisco and the Bishop of Monterey, perpetually, an an- 
nuity of $43,050.99 Mexican. This award was signed by all 
five arbitrators. 
\C A controversy arose with the Empire of Brazil in December, 

1856, over the American whaleship Canada. This vessel went 
ashore near the mouth of the Rio del Norte and was there seized 
by the Brazilian authorities. The captain, under duress, for- 
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mally abandoned the ship to the Brazilians and gave notice that 
he would seek redress through the United States government. 
The vessel ultimately became a complete wreck, but the cargo 
and stores were saved and were sold, the proceeds being paid 
into the Brazilian treasury. On January 23, 1857, Trousdale, 
the United States minister to Brazil, formally brought the mat- 
ter to the notice of the Imperial Government and demanded in- 
demnity in the amount of $212,365. The Brazilian government 
replied that the ship was wrecked in Brazilian waters, that the 
Brazilian soldiers went on board at the request of the master 
for the purpose of giving protection and assistance, and that 
the cargo was of small value. After some controversy, diplo- 
matic correspondence in the case was suspended, chiefly because 
of the Civil War in the United States. In 1868 the matter was 
taken up again by our Government, when the Brazilian govern- 
ment contended that the case should be regarded as closed and 
the denial of the claim as acquiesced in, because of the lapse of 
time. Much discussion on this and other points ensued which 
resulted, on March 14, 1870, in the signing of a protocol for 
the submission of the case to arbitration. No commissioners 
were to be appointed but the claim was to be submitted to the 
decision of Sir Edward Thornton, the British minister at Wash- 
ington. The three questions at issue were, whether the United 
States was barred by lapse of time from prosecuting the claim ; 
whether the vessel was lost and the voyage ended by the illegal 
interference of the Brazilians; and what was the amount of the 
damage which the owners of the vessel had suffered. 

The arbitrator made his award on July 11, 1870, announcing 
it in identical notes to the Secretary of State of the United 
States and the Brazilian minister at Washington. His decision 
was on all three points in favor of the United States. The lapse 
of time did not, in hifi opinion, bar the United States from re- 
newing and prosecuting the claiuL The loss of the vessel was 
due to the improper interference of the Brazilian officials. The 
value of the ship, her outfits, and her cargo, the wages and other 
expenses of the crew, and interest from 1856 to 1870, made up 
an afi^egate sum of $100,740.04, which the umpire declared to 
be owing by the Imperial Qovemment of Brazil to that of the 
United States. 
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A convention was made between the United States and Venez- 
uela on April 25, 1866, for the settlement of a number of claims, 
some of them of long standing, against the latter Qovemment. 
David M. Talmage was appointed American commissioner and 
G^eral A. Guzman Blanco, Venezuelan commissioner, but be- 
cause of a serious difference concerning the selection of an um- 
pire General Blanco retired and was succeeded by J. G. Villa- 
fane. The choice of an umpire was entrusted to the Russian 
minister at Washington, who designated Juan N. Machado, a 
Venezuelan. No fewer than forty-nine claims were laid before 
the commission, amounting to $4,823,273.31. Awards were 
made upon twenty-four claims, amounting to $1,253,310.30, and 
the other twenty-five claims were rejected. The Venezuelan 
government in February, 1869, protested against the awards of 
the commission on the ground of irregularity in the appoint- 
ment of the umpire and fraud in the proceedings and findings. 
This protest was not favorably received by Congress and after 
some investigation a bill was enacted, on February 25, 1873, 
affirming the validity of the awards and directing the President 
to insist upon their immediate payment. The President, Grant, 
in his annual message in December, 1875, was able to announce 
that Venezuela had, ''upon further consideration, practically 
abandoned its objection to pay to the United States that share 
of its revenue which some years since it allotted toward the ex- 
tinguishment of the claims of foreigners generally." Little 
was paid on these claims, however, and Venezuelan attacks upon 
the arbitration commission were continued. Further investiga- 
tions were accordingly made by Congress, with the result that 
the Venezuelan charges were sustained, and a bill was enacted 
providing that the former arbitral proceedings should be set 
aside and that a new commission should be appointed for the 
purpose of rehearing the entire case. This enactment was made 
on March 3, 1883. Some misunderstandings and controven^ 
followed, and it was not until December 5, 1885, that a conven- 
tion was signed for the creation of a new commission. This 
was not, however, approved by the Venezuelan government, and 
after further delay another convention was concluded on March 
15, 1888. Under this, on September 3, 1889, a commission wai^ 
organized consisting of John Little for the United States and 
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Jo86 Andrade for Venezaela. John V. L. Findley, of the United 
States, was agreed upon as the third commissioner. The com- 
mission concluded its work on September 2, 1890. There were 
presented to it sixty-three cases, of which forty-nine had been 
before the original commission. Of the whole number, thirty- 
seven were disallowed on the merits and twelve were dismissed. 
The claims which were approved amounted to $912,036.88. 

Another controversy arose between the United States and 
Venezuela over the affairs of the Venezuela Transportation Com- 
pany in 1871 and 1872. The affairs of the company were seri- 
ously interfered with by the belligerents in revolutionary opera- 
tions in Venezuela, and claims for indemnity were preferred, 
especially ''for the wrongful seizure, detention, and employment 
in war and otherwise of the American steamships HerOf Nutrias, 
and San Fernando/* A convention was signed at Caracas on 
January 19, 1892, for the submission of the matter to arbitrar 
tion. Under this, Noah L. Jeffries was appointed American 
commissioner and Jose Andrade, the Venezuelan nunistor at 
Washington, Venezuelan commissioner. The umpire was A. 
Grip, the minister of Sweden and Norway. The award of the 
commission was announced on March 26, 1895, and it was to 
the effect that Venezuela should pay to the United States the 
sum of $141,500 in full of all demands on account of the seiz- 
ure, detention, and employment of the steamships, and $300 
each to the ofScers of the transportation company who had been 
imprisoned. 

Meanwhile numerous efforts were made to effect a resumption 
of the conferences among the American States which had been 
started in the Panama Congress of 1824, which the United States 
had treated with marked shabbiness. Proposals for such gath- 
erings were made by Mexico in 1831, 1838, 1839, and 1840, but 
without result. In December, 1847, representatives of Bolivia, 
Chile, Ecuador, New Granada, and Peru met at Lima, and re- 
mained in session until March, 1848. They invited all American 
States to join them, but the United States and Mexico were then 
at war with each other and therefore did not send delegates, 
and the other South and Central American States also held 
themselves aloof. The conference was not productive of im- 
portant results. Again, in 1856 representatives of Chile, Eeua- 
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dor, and Peru met at Santiago de Chile and signed a '^ Conti- 
nental Treaty." This instrument was intended and designed 
to promote the closer relationship of all the Latin-American re- 
publics, but it was animated with strong and undisguised hos- 
tility toward the United States. For that the reason was obvi- 
ous. The notorious Walker was then at the height of his fili- 
bustering infamies in Central America, and the United States 
government, under pro-slavery influence, was maintaining an 
attitude which gave the not unnatural impression that it ap- 
proved and supported his conduct. The ''Continental Treaty" 
never became really effective for any purpose. 

A much larger conference was held in 1864 at Lima, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the Peruvian government, Argen- 
tina, Colombia, Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Venezuela, and Peru 
being represented. It was purposed to invite the United States to 
participate, but Colombia demurred, on the ground that this 
country might ''embarrass the action of the congress." The 
puri)ose was to form a "union" of the States represented, but 
nothing practical was done. Jurists from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Honduras, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela met at Lima in 1877-78 and made a treaty of extradition 
and a treaty of international law, and Guatemala and Uruguay, 
in addition to the States represented, agreed to them. Next, 
Colombia invited all South American States to meet at Panama 
in September, 1881, but wars among the countries prevented 
acceptance, and the same cause nullified the invitation of the 
United States for a meeting at Washington in 1882. In 1888- 
89 there was a meeting at Montevideo, of jurists from Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay, at 
which were made treaties on international law, civil, commer- 
cial, and penal ; copyrights, trademarks, and patents. 

In the fall of 1889 a revolution occurred in Brazil, which 
resulted in the expulsion of the emperor and the establishment 
of a republic. The emperor, Dom Pedro II, was a highly en- 
lightened man of benevolent disposition, who had generally com- 
manded the confidence and affection of the people. He had vis- 
ited the United States and was highly esteemed here. But his 
abolition of slavery without compensation to the slaveholders, 
and the pronounced Roman Catholic sympathies of his eldest 
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daughter, Princefia Isabella, who was regent during his tours in 
£urope and the United States, roused antagonism against him. 
Accordingly, on November 14, 1889, the palace was surrounded 
and entered by revolutionists, who compelled the imperial fam- 
ily to go aboard a ship and sail at once for Portugal. The Re- 
public of the United States of Brazil was then proclaimed, and 
it wa|i promptly recognized by this country. 

It may be added that on January 30, 1894, during an at- 
tempted revolution against the Brazilian government, naval in- 
surgents in the Bay of Bio de Janeiro fired upon a United States 
vessel, the Detroit, which returned the fire with effect. The in- 
surgents proclaimed a blockade of that harbor, but as they 
were not recognized belligerents the United States, in common 
with other powers, declined to respect the blockade; which was 
eventually abandoned. 

The first comprehensive international conference of the vari- 
ous American States, such as had been contemplated at Panama 
in 1824, was finally held in 1889. The Congress of the United 
States, in May, 1888, enacted a bill authorizing the President to 
invite the €h>vemments of all Latin-American States to send 
representatives to a Pan-American congress, to be held at Wash- 
ington in the fall of the following year. The agenda comprised 
a formidable list of topics, supposedly of general interest, on 
which uniform policy on the part of the several countries seemed 
desirable. Among them were the preservation of peace, the crea- 
tion of a customs union, the establishment of better means and 
methods of international communications, the adoption of a 
common silver coinage, or at any rate a uniform standard, sim- 
ilar to that long prevailing in the Latin Union of Europe ; uni- 
form systems of weights and measures, reciprocity in cop3rright, 
trademarks and patents ; sanitation, quarantine, etc. These were 
all practical subjects, and the taking of favorable action upon 
them or any of them would have had the effect of drawing the 
countries into closer and more beneficent relationship. 

The invitation was accepted by all the Governments excepting 
that of Santo Domingo, and the congress met at Washington on 
October 2, 1889, and continued its sessions until April 19, 1890. 
Blaine, the American secretary of state, presided. ' This was fit- 
ting, seeing that he had planned the meeting, and that the na- 
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tioDS represented were the gaests of the United States. Al- 
though there were some sharp differences of opinion on many 
topics, the meetings were generally marked with cordiality of 
sentiment and earnestness of purpose. A scheme for compul- 
sory arbitration was discussed at much length and was adopted 
by a majority of the delegates. There were also adopted recom- 
mendations on the subjects of reciprocity treaties, customs regu- 
lations, port duties, the navigation of rivers, monetary union, 
we^hts and measures, patents, trademarks, sanitation, interna- 
tional railroads and banks, extradition, and other topics. Had 
favorable action been taken upon all these, the political con- 
stitution of the Western Hemisphere would have been trans- 
formed and the relations of the whole world would have been 
profoundly affected. But they were not thus treated. On the 
contrary, no positive action was taken upon any of them, and 
practically nothing whatever came of the congress excepting the 
creation of an International Bureau of American Republics at 
Washington. This bureau was to have no governmental author- 
ity whatever, but was to collect and to publish from time to time, 
in bulletins and books, all useful information concerning the 
laws and customs, products, industries, and commerce of the 
various countries, and it was to be maintained at the joint ex- 
pense of them all. The activities of this institution proved from 
the beginning to be of much practical value, and they were ex- 
tended from time to time, to the great advantage of interna- 
tional relationships. 

It is possible that more would have come of this first congress 
had it not been for the fact that Blaine had, or was commonly 
credited with having, somewhat aggressive ideas of some degree 
of United States suzerainty, or at least hegemony, over the other 
American republics. That inspired some of the Latin Amer- 
icans with a caution, amounting almost to distrust of this coun- 
try. To counteract this unfortunate and mischievous impres- 
sion. President McEinley, years afterward, being one of the 
most politic and tactful of men, reckoned that it would be well 
for the second such gathering not to be called by the United 
States and not to meet in this country. At his quiet sugges- 
tion, therefore, the Mexican government issued invitations for 
another Pan-Amefican Congress, to meet at the Mexican cap- 
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ital on October 22, 1901. The good effects of this discreet 
ooiirse became evident. All the American republics without ex- 
ception were represented, and a succession of highly profitable 
meetings was maintained until the end of January, 1902. The 
most prominent and certainly the most controversial topic be* 
fore the congress was that of arbitration, and a determined ef- 
fort was made to have the body commit itself to the plan of 
compulsion which had been advocated by a majority at the 
former congress. There was an equally determined opposition 
to it, and in the end the opposition proved the more powerful. 
Ten delegations did, indeed, sign a project of a treaty for com- 
pulsory arbitration, but the others, forming a majority of the 
congress, signed an agreement for adherence to the voluntary 
arbitration plan which had been adopted at the Peace Congress 
at The Hague in 1899. Another important topic of discussion 
was that of the collection of pecuniary claims of citizens of one 
country against the Government of another. There was an 
overwhelming sentiment against the use of military force for 
such purposes, and there was finally approved a project for a 
treaty under which such claims should be submitted to the In- 
ternational Tribunal of Arbitration which had been provided for 
at The Hague. The congress also ratified the action of the for- 
mer congress in recommending the completion of a continuous 
railroad system longitudinally through tiie three Americas. 

The value— perhaps more potential than actual-~-of the In- 
ternational Bureau of American Republics was by this time well 
recognized, and this second congress took important steps to ex- 
tend its activities. The bureau was reorganized under an in- 
ternational board of diplomats, with the secretary of state of 
the United States as chairman. It was authorized to publish a 
monthly bulletin, which in time was developed into a large and 
highly interesting magazine, and it was also invested with au- 
thority to make arrangements for subsequent congresses. In 
consequence, the third Pan-American Congress was assembled 
at the capital of Brazil, from July 21 to August 26, 1906. 

At this gathering there were present official delegates from 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Bica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Quatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Salvador, Santo Domingo, Uruguay, /-and the United 
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States. Haiti and Venezuela alone were not represented. The 
subjects discussed were similar to and indeed lai^Iy identical 
with those of the preceding congress. A resolution was adopted 
instructing representatives of American republics at the next 
World's Peace Congress at The Hague to seek the making of 
a general arbitration treaty ''so effective and definite that, mer- 
iting the approval of the civilized world, it shall be accepted 
and put in force by every nation." With reference to the col- 
lection of international debts, it recommended that the next 
Hague congress be asked t^ take steps toward abolishing the em- 
ployment of force in such processes. 

The fourth Pan-Xmerican Conference was held at Buenos 
Aires in July and August, 1910. It had been suggested that it 
should make a general declaration in confirmation and support 
of the Monroe Doctrine, but fSl* conference prudently decided 
not to take that matter up at all. Questions discussed were 
the compulsory arbitration of pecuniary claims, the sanitation 
and sanitary regulation of seai>orts, extension of steamship serv- 
ice among American countries, patents, trademarks, copyright, 
and interchange of university professors. It was decided that 
the International Bureau of the American Republics, at Wash- 
ington, should thereafter be called the Pan-American Union. 
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DEALINGS WITH THE FAB EAST 

ANEW era in American relations with China began ooin- 
cidently with the outbreak of the Civil War in the 
United States. After the evacuation of Peking by the Allies 
in 1860 the Chinese government recognized the necessity of plac- 
ing its diplomatic relations upon a new basis, more in accord 
with the spirit of those other nations with which it was coming 
into increasingly intimate contact. Thitherto the transaction 
of business with all foreign powers had been entrusted to the 
yamen or board which dealt with such tributary states as Annam 
and Korea. This was offensive to the representatives of Eu- 
rope and the United States, who insisted that there should be 
a department of the Chinese government constituted expressly 
to conduct needed negotiations with sovereign powers, and as 
a result of their urgings and of the harsh lessons of the in- 
vasion and occupation of the capital, a new board, known as the 
Tsung-U Yamen, or foreign office, was created in 1860. Its first 
head was Prince Eung, an uncle of the infant emperor ; a man 
of high intelligence and of more liberal and advanced views than 
most Chinese statesmen of his time. Another member of the 
board was Kwd-Liang, an accomplished diplomat who had con- 
ducted the negotiations at Tientsin in 1858. The third mem- 
ber, who soon became the most influential of all and for years 
practically controlled the foreign affairs of the empire, was 
Wen Si-ang, a Manchu nobleman; who surpassed even Prince 
Kung in his enlightened desire to place China by the side of 
America and Europe in civilization and in international rela- 
tions. 

The representative of the United States who was sent to deal 
with this distinguished body was one of the most worthy and 
most memorable figure in all the annals of American diplomacy 

in the Far East. Anson Burlingame had for years been a rep- 
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resentative in Congress from Maasachnsetts and had ranked 
among the ablest members of that body. A few years before 
his appointment to the Chinese mission he was brought into spe- 
cial prominence by his chivalrous conduct in the Sumner- 
Brooks episode. Brooks, a South Carolina representative, had 
committed a violent and nearly fatal assault upon Charles Sum- 
ner in the senate chamber, and his Southern friends boasted 
that no '^ Yankee "would dare to resent it. Burlingame did 
resent it, in a speech which purposely stung Brooks into chal- 
lenging the orator to a duel— of course, with the expectation that 
Burlingame would decline. But to Brooks's dismay Burlingame 
promptly accepted, and named rifles as the weapons to be used. 
With that arm Burlingame was known to be expert, and there 
was little doubt that he meant to kill Brooks. The latter there- 
fore deemed it the part of discretion to back out of the encoxmter 
on a specious pretense ; the net result being to brand him as a 
poltroon and to make Burlingame the hero of the militant North. 
When Lincoln came to the Presidency in 1861 he appointed 
Burlingame to be minister to Austria, but when the envoy 
reached Paris on his way to Vienna he was met with news that 
the Austrian court would probably decline to receive him be- 
cause of his outspoken sympathy with Kossuth and the Hun- 
garians some years before, and also with Victor ^mmanuel and 
Garibaldi in Italy. At that Lincoln transferred him to the 
Chinese mission. 

Burlingame went to China with reluctance, wishing to remain 
where he would be closer to the great events which were in prog- 
ress in America. But the sequel showed that it was really pro- 
vidential for him to be accredited to China, since he did a work 
there which no other man might have been able to do. His 
winning personality quickly ingratiated him with the Chinese 
ministers as also with the diplomatic representatives of the other 
powers, while his commanding ability gave him leadership and 
success in all his negotiations. He had, moreover, a particularly 
friendly feeling for the Chinese and was notably devoid of racial 
prejudice. His first efforts were, therefore, to secure with his 
colleagues agreement upon **a policy of cooperation — ^an eflEort to 
substitute fair diplomatic action in China for force." His idea 
was that on all matters of common interest the representatives 
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of the powers should take joint and identical action, and that at 
the same time they should pledge themselyes to respect the terri- 
torial integrity of China and its sovereignty, and not to meddle 
in the internal affairs of that empire. This was a logical pre- 
cursor of the policy of ''the open door, equality of opportunity, 
and maintenance of sovereignty and territorial integrity" which 
was put forward by John Hay many years later. It was largely 
successful in Burlingame's time, and it was highly appreciated 
by the Chinese government, as was soon shown in an extra- 
ordinary manner. That was when the Confederate cruiser 
Alabama appeared in Asian waters, destroying American com- 
merce. Burlingame called the attention of the Chinese govern- 
ment to her character and to the destructive nature of her errand ; 
whereupon that Government at once issued a decree forbidding 
the Alabama to enter any Chinese port or to receive from China 
any supplies. 

Another incident revealed the liberal spirit of the Chinese 
government' at that time and its strong inclination toward 
America. Years before a prominent Chinese scholar and states- 
man. Sen Ei-yu, had written a book about America, based upon 
information received from travelers, in which he paid a notable 
tribute to the greatness of Washington. For this he had been 
severely punished by the intolerant Government at that time, 
being removed from office as governor of a province and de- 
graded in rank. But now he was recalled to public life and was 
appointed a member of the Tsung-li Yamen. Burlingame re- 
ported this to the Government at Washington, and in conse- 
quence Seward, the secretary of state, had a portrait of Washing- 
ton painted and sent it for Burlingame to present publicly to 
Sen. 

After six years of highly profitable service at Peking, during 
which cordial friendship remained unbroken between the two 
countries, Burlingame desired to return home in order to reenter 
American political life. When he made this announcement to 
the Chinese government, great regret was expressed, and the 
Tsung-Ii Yamen arranged an impressive ceremony of farewell. 
At that gathering Wen Si-ang observed that Burlingame might 
render a very great service to China by making some friendly 
representations in her behalf at the European capitals which he 
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passed throus^ on his way home. To this Burlingame readily 
assented, whereupon Wen Si-ang, thanking him, expressed a wiah 
that he might accept a commission as the official envoy of the 
Chinese government. Burlingame '^ repulsed the suggestion 
playfully" and turned the conversation to other topics. But, 
realizing that Wen Si-ang had been very much in earnest, and 
being himself impressed with the great possibilities of such a 
mission, he presently reported the matter to Robert Hart, the 
Englishman who was then and for many years afterward at 
the head of the imperial customs service of China, and asked 
him his opinion concerning it. Hart was favorably impressed, 
and at once undertook to negotiate with the Chinese government 
for the realization of the plan. The other foreign ministers at 
Peking also approved it and promised Burlingame their support. 

The result was that the emperor in November, 1867, issued an 
edict, engrossed on yellow silk and sealed with the imperial seal, 
which was probably the most concise document of its kind ever 
seen in the world. It said, without prelude or flourish : 

'^The Envoy, Anson Burlingame, manages affairs in a 
friendly and peaceful manner, and is fully acquainted with the 
general relations between this and other countries. Let him, 
therefore, now be sent to all the treaty powers as the High 
Minister, empowered to attend to every question arising between 
China and those countries. This from the Emperor." 

Burlingame was created a mandarin of the first rank, and with 
him were associated two mandarins of the second rank, and a 
number of secretaries, translators, and clerks, and thus organized 
the legation set forth to visit the nations of the western world. 
Instead of going by the way of Europe, as he had at first in- 
tended, Burlingame came straight across the Pacific to the 
United States, and reached Washington in May, 1868. His 
reception everywhere in this country was of the most cordial 
character, he being regarded at once as a distinguished American 
and as the representative of the Chinese Empire. He made for 
the Chinese government a highly important treaty with this 
country, which was drafted by himself and Seward. This in- 
strument pledged the United States to respect the territorial in- 
tegrity of China and its unimpaired sovereignty over its own 
subjects and property ; it recognized the right of China to regu- 
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late its internal trade in any way not oonflieting with treaties ; it 
provided for the appointment of consols of each country at the 
pofls of the other; it secured exemption from religious perse- 
cution; it established the right of voluntary emigration; it 
secured to each country the rights of the most favored nation 
for residence and travel and attendance at schools and colleges; 
and it promised the aid of the United States, if desired, in the 
improvement of Chinese administration. 

From the United States, Burlingame proceeded to Great 
Britain, where his attractive personality quickly disarmed the 
opposition which had been cultivated against him in advance, 
and he was received almost as warmly as in his native land. In 
France his reception was much less favorable, the Government 
cherishing resentment against Americans for Seward's vigorous 
policy in Mexico, and also having designs against China.- At 
Berlin he was treated with respect and close attention. Thence 
he went to St. Petersburg, but before the character of his recep- 
tion there could be determined he fell ill, and to the irreparable 
loss of the world, died in a few days. His companions 
abandoned the remainder of the mission and returned to China, 
and the great undertaking, from which so much had been hoped, 
was at an end; with nothing achieved but the treaty with the 
United States, which was soon afterward nullified by the in- 
fluence of popular prejudice and sordid passion. The practical 
failure of his mission did not, however, detract from the bril- 
liance of Burlingame 's just fame. Lord Stanley, the British 
foreign minister, had spoken during his visit to that country of 
''his dignified course and the grandeur and importance of the 
high trust confided to his care. ' ' James G. Blaine, pronouncing 
a public eulogy upon him after his death, said: ''As an ex- 
ample of the influence of a single man attained over an alien 
race, whose civilization is widely different, whose religious belief 
is totally opposite, whose language he could not read or write or 
speak, Mr. Burlingame 's career in China will always be regarded 
as an extraordinary event, not to be accounted for except by 
conceding to him a peculiar power of influencing those with 
whom he came in contact; a power growing out of a mysterious 
gift, partly inteUectual, partly spiritual, and largely physical." 

With his death, and the removal of his unique influence, re- 
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lations between the two countries soon underwent an unhappy 
change. In 1870 a furious riot broke out at Tientsin, directed 
chiefly against the French missionaries but also against all 
foreigners. Nineteen foreigners, most of them French miaaion- 
arieSy were killed; the French consulate, mission property, and 
church were destroyed; and a degree of animosity toward 
'' foreign devils" was displayed such as never had been known 
before and as has never been surpassed if equaled since. The 
French missionaries had, indeed, given some provocation by their 
imprudent conduct, but the deeds of the mob were hideously 
inexcusable, and the American minister vigorously joined with 
all his colleagues in demands for the punishment of the criminals 
and for the fullest possible reparation for their acts. A degree 
of friendship was ultimately restored between America and 
China, so that in 1872 a new and highly interesting policy was 
adopted by the Peking government. This was the sending of a 
number of young men, thirty a year for several years, to this 
country to be educated in various leading colleges. This prac- 
tice was abandoned after some years, on the ground that the 
young men were in danger of being estranged from their own 
country and its institutions. Nevertheless many of those who 
were sent hither rose to eminence in the Chinese service and 
were of exceptional value to the Government of their own 
country. 

There next arose between the United States and jChina by far 
the most formidable and troublesome problem which has ever 
vexed their relations, namely, the question of Chinese immigra- 
tion into the .United States, and its regulation. In earlier years 
expatriation £ad been treated in China as a grave offense, punish- 
ment for which was visited remorselessly upon the relatives of 
the emigrants who might be found remaining in China. But 
under the Burlingame treaty, as already mentioned, the right of 
voluntary expatriation was recognized, and that naturally led 
to an increase of migration to this and other countries. Already, 
indeed, thousands had thus emigrated. Many went to Peru and 
Cuba, where their condition was little better than that of slaves. 
They belonged to the coolie class, and were shipped abroad whole- 
sale by contractors, by whom they were bound to labor for terms 
of years. The abuses of the coolie trade became so flagrant that 
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an appeal was made to the American government to intervene in 
Pern for their abatement, and in 1875 the American and British 
governments sent commissions of investigation to Cuba, which 
made reports of the most shocking character. Long before that 
date, however, Congress had passed a law forbidding American 
vessels to engage in the transportation of coolies under contract. 
But that did not prevent many from coming to this country, 
some directly from China and others from the intolerable condi- 
tions existing in Cuba and Peru. They landed in California, 
where they found ready employment on the western section of 
the Pacific railroad, which was then in course of construction, 
and also in the mines, so that when the Burlingame treaty was 
made there were many thousands of Chinese laborers in the 
United State& The census of 1870 showed about 56,000 here, 
of whom only 467 were east of the Bocky Mountains. 

At first this influx was heartily welcomed. Chinese labor was 
much desired on the Pacific coast, where its efficiency and cheap- 
ness were both appreciated. ^'By their assiduity , patience, and 
fidelity/' wrote the secretary of state, Hamilton Fish, "they 
earn the good-will and confidence of those who employ them. 
We have good reason to think this will continue and increase." 
But a few years later there came a radical change in the popular 
attitude toward them. The completion of the Pacific railroad 
brought many working men from the Eastern States to Cali- 
fornia, in quest of the higher wages which they supposed they 
could get there, and they were angered to find the Chinese work- 
ing for lower wages, and doing more and better work than they 
were themselves inclined to do at any wages. Labor unions 
therefore began agitating against "Chinese cheap labor" and 
not infrequently incited violence. Thus in October, 1871, a mob 
at Los Angeles made a wholesale massacre of unoffending China- 
men, shooting six and hanging fifteen. There were similar 
occurrences elsewhere along the coast. 

There were doubtless some good reasons for objecting to un- 
limited immigration of the Chinese. The population of China 
was so vast and so crowded that there was actually danger of 
this country being swamped by the influx. A few years might 
have seen many millions landed on our shores. Their accept- 
ance of very low wages, of course, cheapened the general price of 
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labor in the American market Their colonies in San Francisoo 
and other cities were unclean, unsanitary, and sometimes lawless 
settlements of aliens. Opium smoking, gambling, prostitation, 
and other vices were practised. Moreover, as under our laws 
Chinese were not permitted to become citizens, they i>erf orce re- 
mained unnaturalized aliens, and the existence of a large unas- 
similated alien element of population was obviously a bad thing. 

In 1876 both political parties in California put planks in their 
platforms declaring against further Chinese immigration, and 
in the same year a joint committee of both Houses of Congress, 
with Oliver P. Morton, a distinguished senator from Indiana, 
as chairman, conducted on the spot a searching investigation into 
the whole subject. This committee was at the end divided in 
opinion, and submitted two reports. The majority conceded 
that the material prosperity of California had been greatly pro- 
moted by Chinese immigration. The Chinese lived, however, in 
a filthy way, menacing the health of the communities; their vices 
were corrupting morals; and their low scale of wages was de- 
grading American labor. There was danger that the whole 
Pacific coast would become Mongolianized, to the great disaster 
of the nation. Therefore it was strongly recommended that 
measures be taken looking to a modification of the existing trealy 
with China, confining it strictly to commercial matters; and that 
Congress be thus invested with power to legislate against further 
Chinese immigration. It was thought that there would be no 
objection to this on the part of China. 

Senator Morton's views were embodied in a minority report, 
thoughlie died before the commission completed its work. He 
held strongly that, under the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, the United States should regard all men as 
equal, and as equally entitled to come to this country. China 
and Japan had opened their doors to Americans, he said, and the 
doors of America ought to be similarly open to them. It would 
be a reproach to this country to put itself into the same intoler- 
ant and inhospitable attitude which it had condemned in those 
nations. The labor of the Chinese, he argued, was essential to 
the material prosperity of California. , They had not crowded 
white men out of work, for the only idle men in California were 
drunkards and wilful loafers. The opium habit was bad, but 
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^was not as bad as whisky drinking, to which the opponents of the 
Chinese were addicted. Neither was prostitution a vice pecniiar 
to the Chinese. The Bnrlingame treaty, Morton conduded, was 
oxie of the great triumphs of American diplomacy and principles^ 
and it ought to be maintained in letter and in spirit. 

These reports were received and discussed by Congress, with 
the result that in Fjj^gj^uSU^SJS' ^ ^^ ^^ passed providing for 
th e res triction of jj^jnAfla immigration, in terms amounting 
almost to complete ^Tr^^""or This was, of course, a proposed 
violation of the Bnrlingame treaty, and in a logical attempt to 
jiistify it there was added a resolution for the abrogation of that 
portion of that treaty relating to free immigration and residence 
of Chinese in America. This bill was passed, it should be added, 
largely under the influence of excitement caused by the violent 
harangues of one Dennis Eeamey, a professional agitator of the 
-worst type, who organized on the ''Sand Lots" of San Francisco, 
a motley mob of tramps, thugs, and idlers, which spent part of 
the time listening to his ravings and part in looting Chinese 
shops and houses. The bill was repulsive to the best sentiment 
of the American people, and was vetoed by the President, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, who appealed to Congress to '' maintain the 
public duty and the public honor," though he recognized the 
fact that some modification of the Bnrlingame treaty was needed 
to prevent the flooding of this country with Chinese faster than 
we were able to assimilate them. 

In order to effect such a modification of treaty relations in an 
honorable and decent manner, Hayes appointed in 1880 a com- 
mission consisting of James B. Angell, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, John T. Swift of California, and W. H. 
Trescot, a former assistant secretary of state, to proceed to China 
for the negotiation of a new treaty, or a modification of the Bnr- 
lingame treaty, which would moke possible a considerable re- 
striction of Chraese immigration. The commissioners were 
cordially received at Peking, and in the course of a few weeks 
succeeded in making the desired treaty, giving the Congress of 
the United States power, at its discretion, to limit but not 
entirely to prohibit immigration of Chinese laborers; the 
entrance of Chinese merchants, students, and others remaining 
free. In return it was stipulated, at the request of the Chinese 
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govemment, that citizens of the United States should not be 
permitted to engage in the opinin trade with China. This stipn- 
lation was considered by the Chinese government to be of the 
greatest importance, for it then deeply realized the evil of the 
opium traffic and was resolved to suppress it, as it has since 
done. 

This treaty was ratified, and in 1882 Congress passed an act 
professedly in accordance with its provisions, prohibiting all 
further entry of Chinese laborers for a period of twenty years. 
This was promptly vetoed by the President, Chester A. Arthur, 
on the ground that the treaty did not warrant any such action ; 
and Congress thereupon passed another bill, more moderate in 
its terms, suspending the entry of Chinese immigrants for only 
ten years; and this became law. Chinese merchants and 
students were permitted to enter the country, but coolies, both 
skilled and unskilled labors, and miners were debarred. The 
law went into effect ninety days after enactment, and Chinese 
laborers leaving the United States after that time were required 
to obtain certificates of identity to entitle them to return to this 
country; otherwise they too would be excluded. Chinese other 
than laborers coming to the United States were required to show 
certificates from the Chinese government to the effect that they 
did not belong to the excluded classes. At the same time federal 
and state courts were forbidden to admit Chinese to citizenship. 
One of the complaints against the Chinese, and one of the prime 
reasons for demanding their exclusion, had been that they did 
not become citizens. The extraordinary logic of then forbidding 
them by law to become citizens is apparent. The constitution- 
ality of the law was challenged in the courts, but was upheld. 

The law proved unsatisfactory, however, and provoked some of 
the very evils which it was intended to prevent. The certifi- 
cates of identity were delusive. The similarity in appearance 
among Chinese enabled them to transfer such certificates from 
one to another with impunity, and an extensive trade in those 
documents arose. There was also wholesale smuggling of China- 
men across the Canadian border. A few months after the enact- 
ment of the law nearly fifty thousand coolies left the West Indies, 
where their contract terms of service had expired, and sought pas- 
sage through the United States on their way home to China, and 
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the attorney-general of the United States, Benjamin Harris 
Srewster, held that they could not he prevented from doing so, 
nor be required to secure certificates. 

In consequence of these things, Congress in 1884 enacted 
axiother law, amending the former act by limiting more narrowly^ 
tlie definition of the term ^'merchant," requiring additioi 
identification of '^ visitors" from China to this country, an< 
making stricter requirements of the masters of all vessels bring<| 
ing Chinese hither. But this did not prove effective, either foi 
preventing evasions of the law or for quieting the rising fi 
of anti-Chinese passion. It began, among a certain class oi 
Ajnericans, to be regarded as a proof of ''patriotism" to oppress 
and even to butcher unoffending Chinese. A particularly 
atrocious massacre, led by professed teachers of Christianity, 
occurred at Bock Springs, Wyoming, on September 2, 1885, and 
this was followed by others at various points on the Pacific coast. 
The President repeatedly issued proclamations against such law- 
lessness, but with little effect. The United States government 
had itself set the example of lawlessness by enacting a law in 
violation of its own treaty. It had sown the wind, and it was 
destined to reap the whirlwind. Oeorge F. Hoar, the great 
senator from Massachusetts, had given solemn warning against 
such a course in a speech in the Senate against the Exclusion 
Act of 1882. * ^ As surely, ' ' he said, '^ as the path into which our 
fathers entered a hundred years ago led to safety, to strength, 
to glory, so surely will the path on which we now propose to 
enter bring us to shame, to weakness, and to peril." 

At last it was concluded, witii unconscious cynicism, that since 
the United States would not conform its legislation with its 
treaties, it would be well to make the treaties conform witii legis- 
lation. Accordingly in 1888 a new treaty was negotiated be- 
tween the United States and China, under which it was provided 
that the privilege of departing from and returning to the United 
States should be enjoyed by only such Chinese workmen as had 
wives or children here, or who had property each to the value of 
at least $1000, and the United States government was authorized 
to take strict measures for the prevention of fraud. In this 
same treaty provision was made for the payment of indemnity 
for the massacres of Chinese by American mobs at Bock Springs, 
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Wyoming, at Tacoma, Washington, and elsewhere. The Senate 
made a number of changes in the treaty before ratifying it^ and 
the Chinese government did the same. Before these changes 
could be mutually agreed ux)on and the treaty be ratified^.^e 
exigencies of a Presidential campaign arose, and the two parties 
began bidding frantically and unscrupulously for the support of 
the anti-Chinese vote. It seemed to be felt that that party 
would win which went the further in its hostility to the Chinese. 
So the treaty was dropped, and the rival politicians in Congress 
vied with each other in eagerly rushing through a scandalous 
bill directly and most flagrantly violating the existing treaty by 
absolutely forbidding the return of Chinese laborers into the 
United States. As President Cleveland was a candidate for re- 
election, he permitted the biU to become law, striving to justify 
his course on the ground of China's neglect to ratify the new 
treaty. However, he reconmiended that the indemnity provided 
in the treaty be paid, and this was done, in the sum of $276,619. 
The next enactment on the subject was the so-called G$ary 
Act, of May 5, 1892, in the administration of President Harrison, 
which frankly purported in its title to be ''An Act to Prohibit 
the Coming of Chinese Persons into the United States." Under 
its stringent terms all then existing exclusion or restriction acts 
were continued in force for ten years. It made the astounding 
provision that every Chinese person in the country should be 
considered to be here unlawfully unless he could prove his legal 
title to presence here, and that any person unable thus to prove 
the legality of his presence in the United States should be im- 
prisoned for one year at hard labor, and then exiled. This was, 
obviously, a direct reversal of the otherwise universal rule of 
American and Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, which assumes inno- 
cence until guilt is proved and throws the onus probandi upon 
the accuser. The saving provision was, indeed, included, tiiat 
Chinese in this country might have a year in which to secure 
certificates of residence and of lawful right to be in this country, 
but even so it was a measure of monstrous severity, and it was 
not improved by the supplementary legislation of the next year, 
which required duplicate photographs of all Chinese in this 
country to be filed with government officers for purposes of 
identification; thus making, as was remarked at the time, a 
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gigantic ''rogues' gallery" of the entire Chinese population of 
the country. 

Another effort was then made to make the treaty relations of 
the country accord with its domestic laws. A treaty was con- 
cluded between the United States and China in 1894, which pro- 
vided that for ten years thereafter Chinese laborers should be 
absolutely debarred from entering the United States, excepting 
such as were registered as residents here prior to the making of 
the treaty and who had lawful wives, children, or parents here, 
or property amounting in value to $1000 each, and who should 
return hither within a year after leaving the country. Four 
years later, on the annexation of Hawaii to the United States, all 
these laws and treaties were made applicable to those islands, 
for the exclusion of the Chinese from them. 

Such was the reversal of attitude and of policy which the 
United States effected in a single generation, and less. For it 
must be recalled that in 1862, when there were already 50,000 
Chinese in California, or many more, proportionately, than there 
were in later years when the propaganda of persecution and ex- 
clusion prevailed, a committee of the legislature of that State 
reported strongly in favor of encouraging the coming of ^'a class 
of foreigners so peaceful, industrious, and useful." Their 
coming, it said, ''would add incalculably to the resources of the 
State. It would also diminish drunkenness and consequent 
pauperism, thereby greatly reducing the amount of crime and 
misery. It is charged," continued this historic report, ''that 
the Chinese demoralize the whites. We cannot find any ground 
for the allegation. They work for us ; they help us to build up 
our State by contributing lai^ely to our taxes, to our shipping, 
farming, and mechanical interests, without, to any extent, enter- 
ing these departments as our competitors. Instead of driving 
them out of the State, bounties might be offered them." The 
character and the causes of the change between that judgment 
and the opinions and passions of from twenty to thirty years 
later, afford food for thought 

The abolition of the shogunate in Japan and the reestablish- 
ment of the mikado in full and practical authority, soon led to 
further advances in the Government of that country in 
enlightened constitutional ways, and also to a desire that Japan 
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should be relieved of invidious disabilities and should be treated 
as an equal by the powers of the world. The fixed tariS of 
duties prescribed by the treaties of 1854 and 1858 and the ^stem 
of exterritoriality, were especially irksome and were regarded as 
humiliating. Soon after the establishment of the emperor's 
government at Tokio efforts were made to effect a revision of 
treaties through the ministers of foreign i>owers at that capital. 
These failed, however, and accordingly it was decided by the 
Japanese government to send an embassy to all the treaty 
powers, to negotiate new relations. The year 1872 was desig- 
nated in the existing treaties as that in which revision might be 
considered, and therefore the embassy was created and des- 
patched before that date, in 1871. Five of the most eminent 
statesmen of Japan, Prince Iwakura and Messrs. Kido, Okuba, 
Ito and Yamagutsi, were commissioned for the purpose, with 
a retinue of secretaries, interpreters, and others making a 
company of more than one hundred. The American minister to 
Japan, Charles E. De Long, escorted them hither, by way of 
San Francisco, arriving in that city on January 15, 1872. 
Everywhere in this country the visitors were received with the 
most distinguished attention, and the utterances both by the 
visitors and by their hosts were full of auspicious promise. The 
principal speaker for the Japanese was Ito, who was more 
familiar with the English language than his companions. At 
Sacramento, California, he expressed the purpose of the embassy 
in these impressive words: 

**We come to study your strength, so that, by adopting dis- 
creetly your better ways, we may ourselves hereafter become 
stronger. Notwithstanding the various customs, manners, and 
institutions of the various nations, we are all members of one 
large human family, and under the control of the same Almighty 
Being, and we believe that it is our common destiny to reach a 
nobler civilization than the world has yet seen." 

The members of the embassy were made, by unanimous vote of 
Congress, the guests of the United States government, and they 
were received by the President, Grant, and by Congress. They 
had several conferences with the secretary of state, and were 
assured that the United States was willing to enter into negoti- 
ations in the most friendly and liberal spirit. But the visitors 
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were not empowered to make a new treaty, and definite action 
had therefore to be postx)oned. In Europe the Japanese were 
received with coortei^, but there was shown no inclination to 
revise treaties in the manner desired by them ; and on his return 
trip through this country Prince Iwakura gratefully remarked 
upon the more favorable attitude taken by the United States 
than by any other nation. But as the European governments 
vf^ere unwilling to revise the treaties, the idea of having even the 
United States do so was abandoned, and the Japanese govern- 
ment and nation with grim resolution addressed itself to the 
task of raising itself to a standard so high, and developing a 
material power so great, that the powers of the world would be 
compelled to grant the recognition and equal treatment which 
had been asked and refused. To that end increasing numbers of 
young Japanese were sent abroad to be educated, and others, of 
mature years, traveled abroad to observe the ways of those 
nations which vaunted themselves upon their superiority to 
Japan. 

The result was a progress which has probably never been 
equaled by any other people for rapidity and completeness. 
The emperor set the example in 1872 by establishing a system 
of diplomatic receptions as free and open as those at European 
capitals. In 1875 provincial assemblies were created, in order 
that the emperor might '' govern in harmony with public 
opinion.'' Then came, in rapid succession, the adoption of the 
European calendar, codes of law, compulsory universal edu- 
cation, a constitution, and a national Parliament. Of course, 
the further Japan went in this path of progress, the more irk- 
some and injurious were the disabilities imposed upon her by the 
treaties. But the European powers were remorseless. Th^ 
had Japan at a disadvantage, and they meant to keep her so as 
long as possible. It was pointed out that the treaties were not 
limited to any term, at the end of which they would expire, but 
were perpetual, unless abrogated by consent. The European 
powers would not assent in their abrogation, and threatened 
Japan with military and naval penalties if she herself cast them 
aside. 

The United States had never entirely approved even its own 

treaty, regarding the principle of exterritoriality as oppressive 
vol.. n — 15. 
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and unjust, and believing that Japan ought to have a right to 
fix her ovm tariff duties. It had, however, stood with the other 
powers, on the ground that unity of policy was essentiaL But 
now that Japan had made so great progress and had so well 
demonstrated her worthiness of equal recognition, the United 
States minister, John H. Bingham, parted company with 
his colleagues and adopted an independent course. In 1878, 
then, this country made a treaty recognizing Japan's right to 
make her own tariff laws. It was not to go into effect, however, 
until similar treaties were made with other nations, and that 
Japan was unable at that time to do. Renewed efforts were 
made in 1882, but again the European powers refused to accede 
to Japan's reasonable request. Again in 1886 the matter was 
taken up, in a diplomatic conference at Tokio, attended by the 
representatives of all the powers. At this some progress was 
made in the matter of the tariff, but in that of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction the European powers would concede nothing. This 
conference continued its meetings until the next year, 1887, and 
then adopted a system under which native judges were to be 
admitted to the bench, but a majority in each court must still be 
foreigners, appointed by the diplomatic body, and these latter 
should control all the rules and procedure of the courts. 

This result was received with much indignation by the 
Japanese people, and Count Inouye, the foreign minister who 
had assented to it, was compelled to resign his ofSce. Meantime 
the United States alone took Japan's side, and at the very time 
when this conference was in progress proclaimed a treaty which 
it had made with Japan providing for the extradition of 
criminals; President Cleveland commending it ''because of the 
support which its conclusion would give to Japan in her efforts 
toward judicial autonomy and complete sovereignty." This 
treaty had its origin in the case of an American criminal who 
had fled to Japan for asylum. The United States was, in its own 
opinion, unable to demand his surrender, but the Japanese 
government, as a voluntary act of international comity, arrested 
him and delivered him to the American authorities. That act 
was appreciated by the United States government, and the ex- 
tradition treaty was in consequence negotiated, recognizing 
Japan's complete sovereignty in such cases. The attitude of the 
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United States was thus in strong contrast to that of the 
European powers, which insisted that under the principle of 
exterritoriality they were privileged, without any extradition 
treaty and without the assent of the Japanese government, to 
follow fugitives into any part of the Japanese empire, to arrest 
them, and to take them home for trial. 

This contemptuous disregard of Japanese rights was supple- 
mented with a similar disregard of quarantine regulations at 
Japanese ports. During an epidemic of cholera the Japanese 
government ordered a strict quarantine of all .vessels coming 
from infected ports. The British government gave orders to its 
consuls to ignore these regulations, and the Qerman minister to 
Japan had (German vessels brought into port in violation of the 
quarantine rule, under the escort of a German warship to pre- 
vent Japanese interference. The result of these violations of 
quarantine was the vast extension of the epidemic in Japan and 
the loss of scores of thousands of lives — sacrificed to the arrogant 
oppression of the powers. The United States alone of all foreign 
countries faithfully obeyed the Japanese quarantine rules. Ex- 
President Grant was in Japan at that time and observed the 
violations of law by European powers. He expressed great 
indignation, and declared that the Japanese would have been 
fuUy justified in firing upon and sinking the offending ships. 

Japan was not yet, however, physically strong enough to assert 
her rights against European tyranny, and diplomacy rather than 
force had to be employed. This was attempted with much 
shrewdness by Inouye's successor. Count Okuma, who sought to 
take advantage of the differences which existed among European 
powers, and to play one of them against the others. In this way 
he was able to get Germany, France, and Russia to agree to a 
revision of treaties. The assent of Great Britain was however 
necessary, and while he was endeavoring to secure it Okuma was 
severely wounded by a would-be assassin, and retired from office. 
Following this, an anti-Japanese reaction set in among the 
European powers, and those which had been inclined toward a 
revision of treaties withdrew their assent. Japanese relations 
with the world were thus put back into the same status as before 
the enfranchisement and constitutional enlightenment of that 
country. 
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Diplomacy having failed, it was ultimately through war that 
Japan secured her rights among the nations of the world. The 
conflict was not, however, waged directly with the oppreadve 
European powers. It arose witti China, in 1894, over the con- 
trol of Korea. Russia was preparing to seize the latter country, 
and it was recognized in both China and Japan that it would be 
disastrous to both of them for her to do so. China vainly 
imagined that she could prevent the catastrophe by asserting her 
own antiquated suzerainty over Korea, while Japan insisted 
that the only effective method would be to reform the 
monstrously corrupt and inefScient government of Korea, and to 
bring that country forward along the lines of civilized progress 
which Japan herself was so successfully pursuing. The result 
of these differences was war, which was declared in July, 1894. 
All Europe confidently assumed that the vastly greater power 
of China would quickly crush the Japanese, but to the amaze- 
ment of all the world, excepting America, the exact contrary was 
the result. Japan first broke the power of China at sea, al- 
though the Chinese navy was by far the laiger, and then van- 
quished her armies on land. The Chinese were driven out of 
Korea, and the Manchurian peninsula of the Regent's Sword 
fell into Japanese hands. A treaty of peace was n^otiated at 
Simonoseki, under which China relinquished all claims of 
authority or suzerainty over Korea, and gave to Japan possession 
of the ports and fortresses and indeed of all the territory of the 
Regent's Sword. Most important of all, China agreed to open 
her ports and her empire freely to the commerce of the world on 
equal terms to all nations. Japan thus won a victory of in- 
estimable value not for herself alone but for the whole world. 
Unfortunately, much of her work was speedily undone. Russia, 
planning herself to gain exclusive control of the major part of 
the Chinese Empire, intervened, and persuaded France and Ger- 
many to join her. Under threats of overwhelming military 
force they compelled Japan to relinquish much that she had 
secured from China, and particularly to annul those portions of 
the treaty providing for the impartial opening of China to the 
intercourse of the world. 

This stupid and iniquitous act of sordid oppression soon 
reacted upon its authors. Japan was moved to redouble her 
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efforts in the development of military and naval strength, in 
order to fight Europe, if necessary, for her rights. Moreover, 
Great Britain, thitherto most of all opposed to granting Japan 's 
demands, now reversed her policy. She was at this time diplo* 
matically isolated from the other European powers, and she 
feared that the alliance of Bussia, France, and Germany in the 
Far East would prove disastrous to her interests there. Ac- 
cordingly the British government began to sue for Japanese 
favor and for an alliance with Japan. The essential pre- 
requisites were, of course, that she should grant the Japanese 
demands for treaty revision. Great Britain had indeed begun to 
act in this direction, with wise prevision, before the three powers 
committed their gross spoliation of Japan. Only a few weeks 
after the outbreak of the war she made a treaty with Japan 
under which the whole Gfystem of extraterritorial jurisdiction 
was abolished, Japan was to make what tariffs she pleased, and 
her whole empire was to be freely opened to foreign residents. 
This was almost identical with the treaty which the United States 
had made years before, but which had been held in abeyance 
until the other powers should enter into similar engagements. 
Upon the completion of the British treaty, therefore, the United 
States quickly ratified and proclaimed its treaty with Japan, 
and the continental powers of Exu*ope were constrained to follow 
the example thus set by these two nations. The year 1899 was 
set as the date on which Japan was to be released from the last 
traces of thraldom and was to be fully recognized as a peer 
among the great powers of the world. It was cause for pro- 
found gratification that the United States had taken the 
initiative at every step in this process, from the original 
'' opening" of Japan to the final recognition of her equal sover- 
eignty among the nations. 

American relations with the ''Hermit Nation" of Korea began 
in 1866. That country had maintained itself in stricter seclusion 
from the rest of the world than even China or Japan, and 
foreigners were forbidden to land upon its shores; though a few 
missionaries succeeded in securing exceptions to the rule. In 
June, 1866, an American trading vessel, the Surprise, was 
wrecked upon the Korean coast, and its crew fell into the hands 
of the Koreans. Instead of being slain or imprisoned, as they 
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feared, they were treated with great kindness, and were taken 
on horseback to the Chinese frontier, that they might thenoe 
make their way to a treaty port. This conduct of the Koreans 
was the more notable for the reason that at that time the country 
was passing through a storm of agitation and violence against 
foreign missionaries, who were being massacred and expelled 
from Korea, and the French government was preparing for 
serious reprisals. 

Two months later another American vessel had a very dif- 
ferent experience. This was the trading schooner General Sher- 
mam, with an American captain, mate and overseer, a British 
supercargo and interpreter, and twenty Chinese sailors, which in 
August, 1866, went from Chefoo, China, to the Ta Tong River, 
Korea, ostensibly on a trading errand. It was heavUy armed, 
however, and there were credible reports that its real purpose 
was to plunder the tombs of the Korean kings at Ping An, take 
the gold and jewels which they contained, and hold the royal 
remains for ransom. This story appears to have been believed 
by the Koreans, and indeed it has never been disproved. The 
result of the expedition was that a conflict occurred, every 
member of the ship's company was killed, and the vessel was 
burned. Two naval expeditions were sent by the United States 
to investigate the matter, but the most contradictory reports 
were heard, among which it was impossible to determine which 
was true. The Korean government declared that the crew had 
begun hostilities, while others said that the foreigners had been 
arrested by the governor and put to death at the command of 
the king. In view of the uncertainty of the circumstances, the 
United States government and also the British decided to take 
no action in the matter. 

A year later some Koreans went to Shanghai, China, and it 
was reported to the American consul there that they had come 
to inquire if a Korean mission to the United States would be 
well received, if it came to explain the circumstances of the 
destruction of the General Sherman and to make reparation for 
it, and also to make a commercial treaty which would open Korea 
to trade. These Koreans did not approach the American consul, 
but he was told of their alleged mission by a third person, and 
without ascertaining the truth of the story he reported it as 
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true to the (Jovemment at Washington. In consequence the 
American minister at Peking, Frederick F. Low, was directed 
to proceed to Korea with two or more naval vessels, to ask for 
an ofScial explanation of the Sherman affair, and to negotiate, 
if x)088ible, a treaty of amity and commerce, or at any rate a 
treaty providing for proper treatment of shipwrecked sailors. 
The Chinese government was requested to notify the Korean gov- 
enmient in advance of the coming of this mission, and did so, 
though it declared that the request was "an extraordinary favor, 
quite in excess of usage." 

Accordingly, on May 30, 1871, the American minister arrived 
pear Chemulpo, Korea, escorted by Admiral Bodgers with four 
ships of war, and announced that he had come on a peaceful er- 
rand, that he desired to see the king, and that the ships would 
remain there until he had seen him; and that meanwhile they 
VTOuld employ themselves in making surveys. Two days later 
two of the vessels started up the channel leading to the city of 
Kang Wa, which was the real port of the capital. There they 
were fired upon from the Korean forts, and they retoteed the 
fire with effect, silencing the forts without loss to the ships. 
This episode confirmed Low in the belief which he had held from 
the beginning, that the story told to the consul at Shanghai was 
false, and that the Korean government was determined, as 
thitherto, to refuse all intercourse with other nations. To let 
the mission cease at that point would, however, he thought, in- 
jure American prestige in China as well as in Korea, and he 
therefore decided to demand an apology for the attack upon 
the ships, and in default of it to wreak vengeance upon the 
forts. When ten days had expired without the making of an 
apology, a strong force was landed from the ships, and the forts 
were destroyed. The Koreans fought with desperation, and hun- 
dreds of them were killed. The American loss was three killed 
and nine wounded. 

During the ten days while the Americans were waiting for 
the apology which they had demanded, the Korean governor of 
that province wrote to Low a letter earnestly protesting against 
the attempt of the United States to establish relations with Korea 
against the will of the latter. He pointed out that the two 
countries were thousands of miles apart: '^It may be said that 
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it is Heaven's limitation that has placed us so far from each 
other. Hitherto there has been not a particle of ill feeling be- 
tween us. Why should arms now drag us into mutual resent- 
ment f It would be better each to remain peacefully in his own 
place." This convinced Low that there would be little profit in 
further attempts at negotiation. He was also completely con- 
vinced, from this and from other circumstances, that the tale of 
overtures or inquiries of Koreans at Shanghai, concerning a mis- 
sion to the United States and a treaty for the opening of their 
country to the world, was a sheer fabrication. ^'I feel bound to 
say," he wrote to the state department, ''that the consul-gener- 
al's informant fabricated, for ulterior and base purposes, the in- 
formation embodied in the despatches. There is no reason to 
suppose that it contained the least shadow of truth." In this 
Low was doubtless right. The American consul at Shanghai had 
been grossly imposed upon, and he in turn had, innocently but 
indiscreetly, led the Gk)vernment into a colossal blunder. It was 
afterward ascertained that the imposition was practised upon 
the American consul by an American adventurer in order to 
cover a piratical expedition which the latter, in conjunction with 
some disreputable Europeans, was organizing with precisely such 
a purpose as that which the Oenerdl Sherman was said to have 
had, namely, the looting of royal tombs, for plunder and for ran- 
som. The fellow did actually attempt the raid, with the result 
that his party had a fight with the Koreans and fled back to 
Shanghai without accomplishing the ghoulish purpose. There 
he was arrested and tried, but escaped on a verdict of ''not 
proved, ' ' though there was no doubt of his guilt. 

After these things nothing more was done by this countiy 
toward establishing relations with Korea until 1878, when a reso- 
lution was introduced into Congress requesting the President to 
seek a treaty of peace and commerce with the Hermit Nation. 
This resolution was not acted upon, but the next year the Presi- 
dent instructed the naval commander in the East, Commodore 
Shuf eldt, to try to get into communication with the Korean gov- 
ernment. Shuf eldt did try, but in vain. But during the winter 
of 1881-82, which he spent at Peking, he and the American min- 
ister learned from the great Chinese minister, Li Hung-chang, 
that the Korean government would probably regard favorably a 
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proposal for a treaty. An eminent Korean attached to the Chi- 
nese legation in Japan had sent to the King of Korea a me- 
morial setting forth that Korea was in great danger of an attack 
and conquest by Russia — ^which was true enough — and that for 
its own safety it ought to make friends with some powerful 
western nation in addition to China and Japan. Of all western 
nations, he said, America was most friendly to Korea and least 
likely to seek undue advantages. This memorial so impressed 
the king that he at once sent agents to Peking to consult Li Hung- 
changy and he, approving the policy suggested, conveyed the in- 
telligence to the American legation. 

In the spring of 1882, therefore, Shufeldt went to Chemulpo, 
with an American man-of-war and three Chinese naval vessels, 
the latter bearing a Chinese commissioner authorized to make 
a treaty on behalf of that empire. The double mission was cor- 
dially received, and on May 24 a treaty of peace, amity, and 
commerce was signed between the United States and Korea. 
Under its terms the three Korean ports already open to the Jap- 
anese were opened to American commerce, diplomatic and con- 
sular officers were to be received, shipwrecked sailors were to be 
cared for, and the two countries were reciprocally opened to the 
citizens and subjects of each, for travel and residence. It was 
stipulated that American consuls in Korea should have extra- 
territorial jurisdiction over American citizens in that country, 
but also that that system should be abandoned as soon as the 
Korean government so far reformed its judicial procedure as to 
make it conform with American principles of justice. Lucius 
H. Foote was soon thereafter sent to Korea as the first American 
minister, and was most cordially received, and a Korean mission, 
consisting of two special envoys^ was sent to the United States. 

There then arose a controversy with China, in which that coun- 
try assumed a strangely inconsistent attitude. In 1866 the Chi- 
nese government had declared in the most positive manner that 
it had no responsibility whatever for the acts of Korea, and that 
in its external relations the latter country was quite independent. 
This declaration was repeated when Korea made the treaties with 
Japan in 1876 and with America in 1882. But in 1887, when 
Korea purposed to send a permanent minister to the United 
States and another to Europe, the Chinese government inter- 
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vened with a declaration that that could be done only with ita 
permission. This so alarmed the Korean king that he hnmhly 
begged the Chinese emperor to grant permission for the sending 
of the envoys ; though at the same time he assured the American 
minister at Seoul that he meant to send them anyway. The per- 
mission of China was given, on condition that Korean envoys 
should be not ministers plenipotentiary but mere ministers rem- 
dent, so that they would be lower in diplomatic rank than the 
Chinese ministers, and also that the Korean ministers should in 
all important matters consult and be governed by the Chinese. 
The American state department instructed its minister to Seoul 
to protest against this action of China and to give notice that 
the United States would ignore the Chinese pretensions and 
would treat the Korean minister as the independent agent of an 
independent and sovereign power. This course was pursued by 
this country, and Korea was also emboldened to ignore the de- 
mands of China ; and no further question was raised on the sub- 
ject, although China nominally maintained her pretense of 
suzerainty over Korea until the war with Japan in 1894-95. 

When that war was threatened, the United States government 
through its minister at Seoul tendered its good offices to both 
the belligerents for a peaceful settlement of their differences, but 
in vain. The King of Korea, realizing the effect the war would 
have upon his country, telegraphed to his minister at Washing- 
ton that the independence of Korea was imperiled and asked 
him to request American intervention for the maintenance of 
peace. He also in person asked the American minister at Seoul 
for permission to seek asylum in the legation in case of need; 
which was of course granted. The Chinese government also 
asked the United States to take the initiative in a concerted in- 
tervention of the powers to compel Japan to withdraw from 
Korea. The secretary of state, Gresham, thereupon had a per- 
sonal interview with the Japanese minister at Washington, in 
which he expressed a strong hope that Japan would deal kindly 
and fairly with Korea, in whose welfare the United States felt 
a peculiar interest ; and was informed in reply that Japan would 
respect the independence of Korea, but would not withdraw until 
necessary reforms in the Korean administration were effected. 

A little later the British ambassador at Washington inquired 
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whether the United States would unite with Oreat Britain in 
intervention to prevent war. The judicious reply was that the 
United States could not intervene save as a friendly neutral 
with tenders of good ofBces, and that it could not do even that in 
concert with another power, but must act alone. The attitude 
of the United States did not prevent the war. But it did greatly 
commend this country to the confidence and grateful esteem of 
all the three Asiatic nations concerned. During the war the 
Japanese government entrusted the archives and property of its 
legation at Peking and its various consulates to the American 
minister and consuls, and the Chinese government did the same 
with respect to its offices and property in Japan. Each coun- 
try regarded the United States as its ''next friend." 

In the performance of these delicate duties the United States 
became involved in one embarrassing controverey, which was 
afterward the subject of much comment. Two young Japanese 
were arrested in the French quarter of Shanghai as spies, and 
were turned by the French consul over to the American consul, 
as the guardian of Japanese interests. The Chinese demanded 
their surrender for trial. The American consul refused to give 
them up unless so ordered by his Government. It was ascer- 
tained that they had been residents of Shanghai for three years, 
and thus were not spies lately sent thither. On the other hand, 
they wore Chinese dress, which was unlawful, and they had in 
their possession maps and plans. The American state depart- 
ment finally ordered the consul to give them up, and he did so, 
with the result that they were tried, condemned, and put to 
death. This course of the state department was opposed by the 
American charge d'affaires in China and by the consul-general, 
and was unsparingly condemned by most of the foreign residents 
of China. Nevertheless it is difficult to see what else could prop- 
erly have been done. It is significant that the Japanese min- 
ister at Washington declared to the secretary of state that he 
had acted correctly, in his opinion and in that of the Japanese 
government. 

During the war the British government again asked the United 
States to join with the four chief European powers in interven- 
tion, and the Chinese government added its request to the same 
end. The reply was, however, the same as before, that the 
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United States could only tender its good offices as a friendly nea- 
tral, and that it must do so alone and not in alliance with other 
powers. An independent effort for peace was^ however, made 
by the United States in November, 1894, when a tender of good 
(Aces was made through the American minister at Tokio, 
coupled with the caution that too great success on Japan 's part 
might move other powers — not> of course, the United States— 
to iatervene for a settlement not agreeable to Japan. That was 
a prophetic warning of what actually occurred, but it was not 
heeded by the Japanese government, which replied that while it 
appreciated the friendly sentiments and purposes of the United 
States, it could not do otherwise than to continue the war until 
Chiaa herself should sue for peace. At the same time Japan 
requested that if China should make overtures for peace, her 
communications should be made through the American legation 
at Peking. This was done, and only two days later the Amer- 
ican minister was authorized to transmit to Japan China's re- 
quest for peace. Both countries had American advisers in the 
peace negotiations, and both Oovemments expressed their ap- 
preciation of the friendly services which the United States had 
rendered. 
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THB WAB WITH SPAIN 

ONE of fhe most difScult things in history is to write im- 
partially of a war to which the historian's own country 
was a parly, and particularly at a time when memories of it are 
still fresh and the passions which it excited are not yet alto- 
gether subsided. Most of all Is this difficult in the case of a war 
which was in its origin and conduct characterized more by mad 
passion than by ordered reason; as was the Spanish-American 
War of 1898. 

That conflict was logically the culmination of the long train 
of incidents and international dealings of which an outline has 
hitherto been given, and which began in the opening years of 
the last century. Since 1803 the United States had been po- 
litically interested in Cuba ; since 1823 it had been committed to 
the policy of insisting that Cuba and Porto Bico should remain 
in the possession of Spain until they became independent or 
were transferred to this country; and since 184D it had main- 
tained a protectorate over those islands in behalf of Spain, pro- 
claiming loudly its readiness to fight all the world, if necessary, 
to protect Spain in her possession of them or to restore them 
to her. That record gave this country a certain historic title to 
a voice in Cuban affairs. The logical corollary of our proc- 
lamation of a protectorate was, that we were invested with great 
responsibility and with a high degree of authority. 

We were responsible to the world, morally if not legally, for 
the government and for the condition of Cuba. We were defend- 
ing and maintaining Spain in her policy in that island. We 
were forbidding any other nation to intervene there for the 
abatement of evils. We were the self -constituted champion of 
Spanish rule in Cuba, and there was no avoiding the conclusion 
that we were responsible for the character of that rule. Many 

times other nations would have intervened if we had not for- 
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bidden thenL Horeover, we were entitled to great sntlianty. 
Authority and regHWurihility are inaeparably conjoined. The 
tanaer eannot be ezerciaed without ineorring the latter; and 
the latter is not to be borne nnleaB the former is ezeraaed. Oar 
re^onaibility for Spanish role in Cuba, and Spain's ddit to u& 
for oar protection of her sovereignty there, gave ns the moial 
ri^it to remonstrate and to advise with Spain against bad gov- 
ernment, and placed her under the strongeBt of obligations to 
hear and to heed ns. Bat oar remonstranees, adviee, pleadings, 
and what not had no effect Spain persisted in her ways, and 
these pretty steadily went from bad to worse. Cuba was the 
''milch cow'' of the Iberian peninsala, and was governed and 
exploited not for its own prosperity but for the profit of Spain. 
For a time, under the administration of Benjamin Haniaon, tiie 
United States granted commercial reciprocity to the island, to 
its great gain, and while that system lasted there was a measure 
of prosperity, contentment, and peace in Cuba. But the suc- 
ceeding administration of Orover Cleveland abolished that sys- 
tem and hard times befell the island, all the more intolerable be- 
canse of the contrast with the preceding prosperity. Disaffec- 
tion consequently became rife, and in 1895 the final insurrection 
against Spanish sovereignty began. 

In this the United States was immediately and directly in- 
volved, in a number of ways. The insurrection was, to begin 
with, conceived, planned, and directed in this country, by 
Cubans and Cuban symimthizers. A junta was formed in New 
York which was the governing and directing force of the whole 
movement ; conducting its affairs with the utmost openness, with 
popular approval, and without government interference. It will 
be recalled that during the Civil War our (Government bitterly 
protested against the toleration of similar Confederate activities 
in England, saying that three departments of the Confederate 
government were practically domiciled and were conducting 
their business there. That was true. But it was still more true 
that the Cuban rebel government had all its departments domi- 
ciled in the United States, and that this country was openly 
made the base of operations against a country with which we 
were ofScially at peace. 

Another complication was caused by the large number of 
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Cubans who had come to this country and become naturalized, 
and then returned to Cuba as militant insurgents under a claim 
of protection as American citizens. Within two years seventy- 
four persons were arrested in Cuba by the Spanish authorities 
for participation in the rebellion, of whom the great majority 
were naturalized or the sons of naturalized American citizens. 
The United States government was kept hwsy intervening in their 
behalf, not always with success. Some were released, some were 
expelled from the island, and some were condemned to impris- 
onment or death. 

FiHbustering was also rife. The proximity of Cuba to our 
shores, the extent of our coast line and the number of our har- 
bors, and perhaps above all the widespread sympathy of Amer- 
icans with the rebellion, facilitated the sending of expeditions, 
with supplies and reinforcements. Many of these were stopped 
by our own authorities, on their own initiative. Many others 
were stopped because of information given and complaints made 
by the active and efficient agents of the Spanish government, 
whose complaiQts were almost invariably well-founded. But a 
considerable number succeeded in evading official watchfulness 
and in reaching the Cuban shores. In the first two years of the 
insurrection at least forty-two expeditions got away, of which 
fifteen were successful in reaching Cuba. In only eleven cases 
were any proceedings instituted, in only three were convictions 
secured, and in not one was a vessel finally condemned. 

Yet the prima facie evidence against some of them was over- 
whelming. Thus the Commodore took aboard at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, a cargo, of the nature of which the captain de- 
clared his entire ignorance but which he cleared as '^ agricultural 
implements and machinery." The ship was detained, and the 
cargo was found to consist of arms and ammunition, including 
a rapid fire gun of the latest pattern fitted to be used from the 
deck of the vessel. The court dismissed the case, on the ground 
that there was no proof that the articles were intended for use 
in Cuba or against Spain. The facts that the United States was 
at peace with all nations and that there was thus no legal use 
for the things anywhere, and that gross falsehood had been em- 
ployed in the clearance of the cargo, were overlooked. A few 
months later the same vessel made another trip, and landed men. 
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arms, and ammnnition in Cuba. This trip was made withoat a 
license, and the vessel was libeled for violation of the naviga- 
tion laws, but the case was never tried, for the reason that the 
Cuban junta in New York smuggled out of reach the only two 
material witnesses. The captain of the vessel declared that he 
was compelled to put ashore in Cuba for safety, since the craft 
had sprung a leak. A few months later still another successful 
trip of the same character was made, and again the vessel en- 
joyed immunity on the same pretense of a leak. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the people and Gk)vemment of the 
United States committed or permitted violations of neutrality 
more flagrant and more numerous than those of England against 
this country during the Civil War. 

Another important feature of the case was the persistent and 
often malignant propaganda against Spain and in favor of war 
which was conducted by a portion of the American press, and 
particularly by one widely circulated paper in New York which 
a few years later became infamous for its direct incitement of 
the assassination of President McKinley, and the proprietor of 
which was supposed to have some personal interest in provoking 
a war which would wrest Cuba from Spain and annex it to the 
United States. The prints daily teemed with gross slanders 
against the Spanish government and incendiary appeals for war, 
with the result that popular passions were aroused to an abhor- 
rent degree, and the course of many members of Congress was 
perniciously affected. 

At an early date the question arose of the ofScial attitude of 
our Government toward the insurrection. The President, Cleve- 
land, acted with promptness and sound discretion. He did not 
recognize the belligerency of the Cubans, but he did recognize 
their insurgency. This was regarded by many as a new course 
and as something not warranted in international law. It was, 
however, logical and benevolent. It amounted simply to this, 
that the United States officially recognized what was perfectly 
notorious, that a state of rebellion existed in Cuba, though it was 
not sufficiently formidable or organized to entitle those who were 
concerned in it to the rights and privileges of belligerents. In 
pursuance of this policy the President on June 12, 1895, issued 
a proclamation calling attention to the state of affairs in Cuba 
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and warning all American citizens and all persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States to refrain, under penalty, from 
taking any part in the rebellion or doing anything contrary to 
the neutrality laws of the United States. It was in defiance of 
this proclamation that the filibustering to which we have re- 
ferred was committed. 

The policy of Congress was not as wise and prudent as that 
of the President. Under the influence of prejudice and passion, 
or with a desire to cater to the popular demands which had been 
excited by the sensational and licentious members of the news- 
paper press, it sought to compel intervention in a way which 
could scarcely have avoided giving offense to Spain. The Sen- 
ate on February 28, 1896, and the House on April 6 following, 
passed by overwhelming majorities a concurrent resolution recog- 
nizing a state of war in Cuba, recognizing the insurgents as en- 
titled to all belligerent rights, and tendering the good offices of 
the United States for a settlement of the conflict on the basis 
of the surrender of Spain and the granting of independence to 
Cuba. This was, happily, nothing more than an expression of 
congressional opinion, and had no binding force upon the Presi- 
dent, who of course ignored it. Its effect upon popular senti- 
ment, and upon the feelings of Spain and other countries toward 
the United States, was distinctly unfavorable. 

A far better course was pursued by Cleveland himself when, 
on April 4, 1896, through his secretary of state, Richard Olney, 
he addressed to the Spanish government a tender of good of- 
fices for the composure of the troubles on the basis of reforms id 
the Cuban government and a more complete autonomy for that 
island, which should leave it, however, still a part of the Spanish 
domains. In this there was nothing offensive, while if accepted 
it might have proved effectual. But the Spanish government on 
May 22 declined the offer, on the ground that Cuba already en- 
joyed '*one of the most liberal political systems in the world." 
This was an exaggeration so palpable that it is impossible to 
suppose that the Spanish government itself regarded it seri- 
ously. The Spanish reply contained the suggestion that the 
United States could best promote the pacification of the island 
by prosecuting and putting an end to the unlawful expeditions of 
its own citizens in aid of the insurgents. Despite this refusal 
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of his offer, Cleveland persisted in his refusal to recognize the 
insurgents as belligerents, on the ground that they were not suf- 
ficiently organized and did not control sufficient territory to war- 
rant it ; and that such recognition would be adverse in its effects 
to the interests of the United States. This wise example was 
followed by his successor, President McEinley, who in 1897 de- 
clared that the insurrection, however formidable it might seem, 
did not possess beyond dispute the attributes of statehood which 
alone could demand the recognition of belligerency in its favor. 

The most serious features of the situation were, however, found 
in the character of the warfare itself. At the outbreak of the 
insurrection General Calleja was replaced in the governorship of 
Cuba by Martinez de Campos, the accomplished soldier and 
statesman who had ended the Ten Years' War in 1878. But 
'^Spain's greatest general" was unable to make headway against 
the insurgents or even to hold them in check. Maximo Gomez, 
Calixto Garcia, Antonio Maceo, and Jo66 Marti were skilled vet- 
erans of the Ten Years' War, and they had behind them a 
larger proportion of the Cuban people than had ever before been 
concerned in a rebellion. Accordingly in January, 1896, Campos 
was relieved of his command and was replaced by General 
Yaleriano Weyler, a man of much military ability, but ruthless 
to an extreme. He was^ moreover, an object of peculiar hatred 
to the Cuban people because of the severity of his policy in the 
Ten Years' War, when he was popularly known as "Valmaaeda's 
assistant butcher," and when he, or the troops under him, com- 
mitted unspeakable atrocities. His coming to Cuba in 1896 was 
not unreasonably regarded as a signal for the renewal of sav- 
age methods, and that expectation was fully realized, on both 
sides. 

Weyler 's chief reliance was placed upon what was known as 
his reconcentration policy. This comprised the construction of 
lines of ditches and barbed wire fences, in at least one place ex- 
tending across the island, to hamper the movements of the in- 
surgent forces; and, still more, the surrounding of towns and 
villages with similar fences, within which the noncombatant in- 
habitants, mostly women and children, were confined as prison- 
ers. The inhuman horrors of this ^stem, which doomed thou- 
sands of innocent and helpless people to death from disease and 
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starvation, were indescribable. The highly competent and trost- 
ivorthy United States consul-general at Havana, Fitzhugh Lee, 
in December, 1897, reported that in the Province of Havana 
alone there had been 101,000 of these hapless ''reconcentrados,'' 
of whom 52,000 had died. The policy, he added, had trans- 
formed about 400,000 unoffending people, principally women 
and children, into a multitude to be sustained by the charity of 
others or to die of fevers and starvation. 

Even more impressive was the testimony given in the United 
States Senate by one of its members, Bedfield Proctor, of Yer- 
mont, who went to Cuba on a tour of personal investigation 
early in 1898. ''It is,'' he said, ''not peace, nor is it war. It 
is desolation and distress, misery and starvation. Every town 
and village is surrounded by a 'trocha,' a sort of rifle pit, the 
dirt being thrown up on the inside and a barbed wire fence on 
the outer side of the trench. These trochas have at frequent in- 
tervals small blockhouses, loopholed for musketry, and with a 
guard of from two to ten soldiers in each. I saw no house nor 
hut in four hundred miles, except within the Spanish trochas. ' ' 
It may be added that when General Weyler was in turn with- 
drawn from the command in Cuba in October, 1897, he was re- 
placed by (General Blanco, who continued this same policy in all 
its heartless severity. 

While thus extermination was the policy of the Spaniards, 
devastation was that of the Cubans. There was begun and main- 
tained a deliberate ^stem of destruction of the industries and 
resources of the island, with the avowed object of transforming 
it into a desert from which the Spanish would have to flee for 
sustenance. The sugar and tobacco plantations were, of course, 
the chief objects of attack. This was, indeed, begun long before 
the Spanish "reconcentration" policy. As early as November 
6, 1895, Maximo Oomez, the rebel chief, ordered first the sus- 
pension of all work on all plantations, and then the destruction 
by fire or otherwise of all plantation buildings and their rail- 
road connections. All men who continued at work on planta- 
tions or in factories were to be considered traitors to Cuba, and 
were to be shot at sight. These things were ordered in formal 
public proclamations, and were sternly fulfilled. 

The effect of this destructive policy may be briefly stated, at 
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least in part. In 1894, the year before the war, the sugar crop 
of the island was 1,050,000 tons ; and in 1896, the year after the 
war began, it was only 200,000 tons. In 1894 the tobacco crop 
was 450,000 bales; and in 1896 it was only 50,000 bales. 

The interest of the United States in these things was manifold. 
It was based partly upon humanity, and partly upon pecuniary 
considerations. Commenting upon it in his annual message of 
December 7, 1896, President Cleveland justly said: 

' ' The spectacle of the utter ruin of an adjoining country, by 
nature one of the most fertile and charming on the globe, would 
engage the serious attention of the Qovemment and people of 
the United States in any circumstances. In point of fact, they 
have a concern with it which is by no means of a wholly senti- 
mental or philanthropic character. It lies so near to us as to be 
hardly separated from our territory. Our actual pecuniaiy in- 
terest in it is second only to that of the people and Government 
of Spain. It is reasonably estimated that at least from $30,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 of American capital are invested in planta- 
tions and in railroad, mining, and other business enterprises on 
the island. The volume of trade between the United States and 
Cuba, which in 1889 amounted to about $64,000,000, rose in 
1893 to about $103,000,000, and in 1894, the year before the 
present insurrection broke out, amounted to nearly $96,000,000. 
Besides this large pecuniary stake in the fortunes of Cuba, the 
United States finds itself inextricably involved in the present 
contest in other ways both vexatious and costly." 

Continuing, in the same message, Cleveland wisely and 
courageously prescribed the policy which this Government should 
pursue : 

**When the inability of Spain to deal successfully with the 
insurrection has become manifest, and it is demonstrated that 
her sovereignty is extinct in Cuba for all purposes of its right- 
ful existence, and when a hopeless struggle fbr its reestablish- 
ment has degenerated into a strife which means nothing more 
than the useless sacrifice of human life and the utter destruction 
of the very subject-matter of the conflict, a situation will be 
presented in which our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain 
will be superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly 
hesitate to recognize and discharge. Deferring the choice of ways 
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and methods until the time for action arrives^ we ahotdd make 
them depend upon the precise conditions then existing; and they 
should not be determined upon without giving careful heed to 
every consideration involving our honor and interest, or the 
international duty we owe to Spain. Until we face the con- 
tingencies suggested, or the situation is by other incidents im- 
peratively changed, we should continue in the line of conduct 
heretofore pursued, thus in all circumstances exhibiting our 
obedience to the requirements of public law and our regard for 
the duty enjoined upon us by l^e position we occupy in the 
family of nations/' 

It was one of the redeeming features of the case that in the 
United States the voice of partizan faction was stilled. The 
yarious votes in Congress were not divided on party lines, nor 
was there any change in governmental policy when the Demo- 
cratic administration of Cleveland was replaced, in March, 1897, 
by the Bepublican administration of McEinley, with John Sher- 
man in place of Richard Olney as secretary of state. We have 
quoted from Cleveland's last annual message to Congress. Mc- 
Kinley, in his first annual message, a year later, on December 6, 
1897, expressed the same identical opinions and prescribed the 
same identical policy. He said : 

''The near future will demonstrate whether the indispensable 
conditions of a righteous peace, just alike to the Cubans and to 
Spain, as well as equitable to all our interests so intimately in- 
volved in the welfare of Cuba, is likely to be attained. If not, 
the exigency of further and other action by the United States 
will remain to be taken. When that time comes, that action 
. will be determined in the line of indisputable right and duty. 
... If it shall hereafter appear to be a duty imposed by our ob- 
ligations to ourselves, to civilization, and to humanity to inter- 
vene with force, it shall be without fault on our part, and only 
because the necessity for such action will be so clear as to com- 
mand the support and approval of the civilized world." 

Meantime diplomacy was busy. Sherman, the secretary of 
state, on June 27, 1897, addressed a note to the Spanish govern- 
ment protesting on humane grounds and also on those of the 
material interests of the United States and its citizens, against 
the ''reconcentration" jwlicy of Weyler. The reply was a 
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general denial. The Spanish government protested that affairs 
in Cuba were not nearly as bad as they had been represented; 
that Weyler's orders were not at all unnsual in war, and were 
no more severe than some which United States officers had iasued 
during the Civil War — as by Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
Valley and by Sherman in Georgia — and that in proof that the 
destitution was not as great in Cuba as it had been reported, 
of the $50,000 which the United States Congress had appro- 
priated for the relief of Cuban sufferers only $6000 had been 
spent, because nobody else could be found on whom to spend 
the rest. The note concluded with a somewhat tart reminder 
of the continued activities of the Cuban junta in New York and 
of the assistance which the Cuban rebels were illegally receiving 
from the United States. In brief, it was suggested that the 
United States would better pay less attention to Spanish affairs 
and more to the enforcement of its own neutrality laws. Dis- 
band that junta, said Spain, and the rebellion and its attendant 
troubles would soon be ended. The rejoinder of the United 
States, made by William R. Day, the assistant secretary of state, 
was that such disbandment was impossible under existing laws 
and in the existing state of public opinion. Of the latter part 
of that rejoinder there was unhappily no doubt. Under the 
oestrus goadings of the 'fellow" press popular opinion had 
been put into a semi-hysterical condition, in which facts and 
reason were lost sight of in an insensate frenzy. 

During the Cleveland administration the United States was 
represented at Madrid by Hannis Taylor, a particularly com- 
I)etent and efficient minister, who loyally reflected the sane and 
sound views of his chief. He was replaced in September, 1897, 
by Qeneral Stewart L. Woodford, also a diplomat of high char- 
acter and accomplishments and a sincere friend of both peace 
and justice. He made to the Spanish government on September 
23 a tender of the good offices of this country for a composure 
of the troubles. He reminded the Spanish government of the 
radical expressions of opinion of Congress the year before, and 
of the likelihood that when it reassembled in the near future it 
would be in a still more impatient frame of mind. Therefore he 
hoped that the Spanish government would favor him with a 
prompt reply, in order that a favorable report might be made. 
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The sequel was the resignation of the much-harassed Spanish 
ministry of Canovas del Castillo, which within a week after 
l^oodford's representations, though not because of them, was 
replaced by a Liberal ministry under the lead of Praxedes 
Sagasta. It was shortly after that event that Weyler was re- 
placed in Cuba by Blanco. 

It was just a month after his tender of good offices that Wood- 
ford received a reply. It was to the effect that the new ministry 
intended to grant autonomy to Cuba, and it renewed the urgent 
request that the United States would more efficiently enforce 
its neutrality laws. ''Despite the express provisions of those 
laws,'' said Gullon, the Spanish minister for foreign affairs, 
''and the doctrines maintained by the American government in 
the famous Alabama arbitration with regard to the diligence 
which should be used to avoid whatsoever aggressive act against 
a friendly nation, it is certain that filibustering expeditions have 
set forth, and unfortunately continue to set forth, from the 
United States, and that, in the sight of all men, there is 
operating in New York an insurrectionary junta which publicly 
boasts of organizing and maiataining armed hostility and con- 
stant provocation against the Spanish nation." The most effec- 
tive thing that the United States could do toward attaining the 
end which it professed to have in view, he said, would be to 
adopt the policy of former administrations, in more energetic- 
ally vindicating its own neutrality. The United States had at 
Geneva, in the Alabama arbitration, insisted that no nation 
might, under the pretext of inadequate laws, fail in the fulfil- 
ment of its duties of sovereignty toward another sovereign. To 
this complaint concerning the toleration of the Cuban junta in 
New York, no answer was made. 

A month later, on November 27, 1897, the Spanish govern- 
ment announced its autonomy plans for Cuba, and McKinley 
reported upon them in his message to Congress on December 6. 
Weyler, he said, had been recalled, the concentration order had 
been modified, some prisoners had been released, and so far as 
the Gbvemment could ascertain not a single American citizen 
was in prison or under arrest in all Cuba. He therefore thought 
that the new Spanish government and its proposals ought to 
have time for a fair trial of their efficiency. If satisfactory 
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results were not forthcoming, however, the United States would 
have to consider the need of intervention ; and he continued with 
the warning to that effect which we have already quoted. 

The Spanish <^er of autonomy might have been sufficient if it 
had been made before or at the very beginning of the rebellion. 
At this time, it was too late, as was soon made manifest. Lee, 
our consul-general at Havana, had no confidence in it, and soon 
after its promulgation made the distressing rei>ort on the effects 
of the concentration order which we have quoted, and after that 
came Senator Proctor's account of his observations. On 
January 13, 1898, moreover, serious riots were organized in 
Havana in opposition to the Oovemment's scheme. Thereupon 
Lee advised the Gbvemment that it might be desirable to send a 
warship to that i)ort at a later date, but not at that time. Never- 
theless the Oovemment, largely in compliance with the sensa- 
tional clamor of the war-fomenting press, determined to send 
one, and on January 24 it notified Lee that the battleship Maine 
would be there in the course of a few days. This, it explained, 
was merely the resumption of the old practice of occasional 
friendly visits of our ships at Cuban ports. But another inter- 
pretation was universally placed upon it. Lee considered it 
most unwise, and cabled an appeal for delay of the visit at least 
for a week, until prevailing agitation at Havana might subside. 
But it was too late. The vessel had already sailed and could not 
be recalled. 

The ship arrived at Havana on her ill-conceived and ill-fated 
visit on January 25, and was received with courtesy by the 
authorities and with apathy and unconcern, at least on the sur- 
face, by the public. As a matter of fact, however, the visit was 
intensely resented by the Spanish people at Havana, and not a 
few of them made their feelings publicly known. The Spanish 
minister at Washington, Dupuy de Lome, also regretted and dis- 
approved it, and in private conversation criticized it as most ill- 
advised. The Spanish government made no protest nor any un- 
favorable comment, but presently announced its purpose to send 
its battleship the Viscaya to New York on a return visit. This 
was not done, for several weeks, until after two important 
occurrences, one of them the most tragic and deplorable in the 
whole three years' drama. 
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On February 9, 1898, *'The New York Journal'* published 
the fac simile of a letter written by the Spanish minister at 
^Washington. This sheet had been the most vociferous and 
vicious of all the sensational and war-mongering press in in- 
citing the passions of the public against Spain, and against any 
member of the United States government who would not join in 
its savage clamor for war. It obtained the letter by some of the 
devious and surreptitious ways familiar to papers of that tyx)e; 
and its purpose in publishing it was of course the purely 
2xialicious one of making more difficult if not impossible a peace- 
ful adjustment of affairs between America and Spain. Despite 
these disreputable circumstances of its publication, however, the 
character of the letter was such that it could not be ignored by 
the Gbvemment. De Lome said in effect that the President was 
''a bidder for the admiration of the crowd, a would-be politician 
who tries to leave a door open behind him while keeping on good 
terms with the jingoes of his party." In addition, the letter 
showed that De Lome had been guilty of bad faith in the negoti- 
ations for a commercial treaty which he had been conducting. 
Failing health and the infirmities of age at this time incapaci- 
tated Sherman from performing the duties of secretary of state, 
and his assistant. Day, therefore took the matter in hand. He at 
once sought an interview with De Lome, and in a painfully abrupt 
manner demanded to know if he had written the letter. De 
Lome admitted that he had, though he challenged the accuracy 
of the published translation, and insisted that its contents were 
quite permissible under the seal of private correspondence. The 
Qovemment did not, however, agree with him. Overlooking 
the discreditable method which had been employed in the publi- 
cation of the letter, it instructed Woodford at Madrid to inform 
the Spanish government that the immediate recall of the offend- 
ing minister wad expected. In reply he was told that the 
Spanish government greatly regretted the indiscretion and that 
De Lome's resignation had already been accepted by cable. Our 
Grovemment requested further a formal disavowal by the Span- 
ish government of the sentiments which had been expressed by 
its minister, but afterward declared itself satisfied with the 
prompt acceptance of the offending minister's resignation. 
At almost the very hour when this unpleasant incident was 
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thus closed, the world was startled by an occurrence of the most 
appalling and ominous character. This was the destruction of 
t^e United States battleship Maine, in the harbor of Havana, by 
an explosion, with the loss of two of her officers and two hundred 
and fifty-eight men of her crew. This catastrophe occurred on 
the evening of February 15, and created, of course, a most pro- 
found impression. Some hot-headed or malicious persons as- 
sumed to believe that the deed had been done by or at the insti- 
gation of the Spanish authorities, and clamored for vengeance. 
The ''yellow" press was filled with denunciations of Spain, and 
with the most monstrous falsehoods concerning the occurrence. 
One went so far as to print a fabricated despatch saying that a 
diver had been sent down to examine the sunken hull and had 
found a hole in its side caused by a torpedo. The paper with 
almost incredible effrontery printed what it declared was a 
photograph of that hole in the vessel, the picture thus used 
being the identical cut which had passed muster a year or two 
before in the same paper for a portrayal of a total eclipse of the 
sun! Madly extravagant as these ravings were, they appealed 
to the passions of the multitude to an extent which must be re- 
membered with humiliation. 

Happily the Government kept its head, and so did a large 
part of the nation. The captain of the ship, Sigsbee, tele- 
graphed that judgment should be suspended until a thorough 
investigation could be made, and this sane advice was followed. 
The Spanish government promptly expressed the utmost sorrow, 
and asked to be permitted to join in the examination of the 
wreck and the investigation of the causes of the disaster. Our 
Government declined to grant this request, and insisted upon 
making the examination alone, though it offered the Spanish 
authorities every facility for making an independent investi- 
gation. 

The result of the investigation was on the main question 
entirely inconclusive. It was found that there had been two 
explosions. One was comparatively slight, resembling the re- 
port of a single cannon. The other almost instantly followed, 
and was of tremendous violence. The naval court of inquiry ex- 
pressed the opinion that the first explosion was that of a mine, 
outside the ship, and that the second was the internal explosion 
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of one or more of the ship's own magazines, caused by the ex- 
ternal explosion. But who was responsible for the mine did not 
appear, nor could the slightest clue to the origin of the first ex- 
plosion be found. It may be added that all subsequent investi- 
gations, including that of later years, when the wreck was finally 
raised f o the surface, towed out to deep water in the Gulf, and 
sunk, merely confirmed that first report and left the mystery of 
the disaster as inscrutable as ever. 

There were four theories, all credible. One was that it was 
purely accidental, the mine having drifted by chance from some 
other part of the harbor to the anchorage of the Maine. There 
was, however, no certain proof that any mines had lately been 
placed in those waters. Another was that a mine had been sent 
against the ship by some of the Cuban insurgents, in the expec- 
tation that blame for it would be thrown upon Spain. The 
third, for which there was some color of probability, was that the 
thing had been done by some of the American war agitators, 
who were fearful lest the controversy between the two countries 
should be settled amicably, and who were consequently ready for 
any desperate deed to cause trouble. The theory was that they 
planned merely to explode a small mine, which would damage 
the ship a little but not destroy it or cause loss of life, but which 
would throw upon the Spaniards suspicion of having attempted 
the crime. The fourth theory was, that the deed was done by 
Spaniards. This last, though not on the whole the most prob- 
able of the four, was the one most generally, indeed, almost 
universally, accepted. A few even believed that the Spanish 
government itself had done the thing ; while those who thought it 
the work of individuals still blamed the Spanish authorities for 
not more efficiently safeguarding the ship. The fact that such 
a thing could happen was, they held, proof of the worthlessness 
of the Spanish administration in Cuba and was an additional 
reason for turning it out, bag and baggage. So ^'Remember the 
Maine !" was taken up as a national war cry, and from that hour 
the propaganda of war advanced swiftly and irresistibly. 

Nevertheless, diplomacy continued its ineffective efforts. 
Three days after the destruction of the Mcme the Spanish battle- 
ship Viscaya came to New York, as had previously been 
arranged, and lay in that harbor for a week. There was much 
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fear lest some evilly disposed persons should attempt reprisals 
upon her for the loss of the Maine, and in consequence she was 
closely guarded day and night by the local and national 
authorities, with the result that her stay was unmarred by any 
untoward incident. 

When the report on the Maine reached him the President 
realized what effect it would produce upon Congress and the 
people when it was disclosed to them, and he therefore redoubled 
his efforts to secure an adjustment of affairs with Spain before 
the report was made public. Woodford, at Madrid, was in- 
structed to urge upon the Spanish government the desirability 
of such a settlement, and consequently on March 23 he informed 
it that the rei)ort on the Maine was in the President's hands, and 
that in a few days, unless some agreement were reached, he 
would be compelled to submit it, and with it the whole questicxn 
of Cuba and American relations with Spain, to Congress. That 
was in fact a grave warning, if not a threat, since the temper of 
Congress had already been shown and there was no doubt as to 
what it would do if the case were submitted to it for decision. 

Two days later the Spanish government made reply. It re- 
called the fact that the United States had refused to hold a joint 
inquiry into the loss of the Maine, and thus had practically de- 
clined to let that matter be passed upon by an impartial tribunal. 
It argued that it was improper to submit the report to a political 
and of course not impartial body like Congress, particularly in 
advance of the report of the Spanish investigation. Both sides 
of the case, it held, should be heard before judgment was passed. 
That there was much force in this view of the case is not to be 
denied, and it must be regretted that the United States govern- 
ment did not more fully recognize the fact It would have been 
well had it agreed to the original proposal for a joint investi- 
gation, or if it had awaited the result of the Spanish investi- 
gation, and then let the matter be considered by some joint com- 
mission or by impartial arbitrators. But the war party in this 
country was too strong for any such course of reason and justice. 
On the other hand, the anti- American party in Spain was too 
strong to permit the ministry of that country to make any 
further concessions. Any show of yielding would have meant a 
fall of the ministry, if not a revolution. 
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Something like an ultimatum was presented by Woodford on 
March 29, at a face-to-face conference with Sagasta, Qullon, and 
Moret, the minister for the colonies. He declared, on the Pres- 
ident 's direct authority, that the United States did not want to 
seize Cuba, but that it did demand the immediate making of 
peace in Cuba. To that end the President suggested an 
armistice lasting until October 1, during which time negotiations 
between Spain and the insurgents should be conducted, through 
the friendly offices of the President of the United States acting 
as mediator. Sagasta replied that this was acceptable to Spain, 
provided that the insurgents asked for the armistice, but that in 
default of such asking Spain could not offer it. Two days later, 
on March 31, the conference was renewed. Sagasta declared* 
that the reconcentration order had been revoked and that the 
Spanish government would assist the people in the rehabilitation 
of their homes and industries, although that could not be fully 
done until military operations ceased; that a Cuban Parliament 
would be summoned to meet on May 4^ to which the further 
pacification and reform of the island would be entrusted; that 
the governor would be directed to agree to a suspension of hos- 
tilities if that were asked for by the insurgents ; and that Spain 
desired to submit the question of the Maine to impartial arbi- 
tration. 

These proposals did not commend themselves to Woodford. 
He was earnestly desirous of maintaining peace, and would have 
counted that achievement the crowning work of his Ufe. But he 
felt constrained to report the Spanish proposals to the President 
with the comment that they did not mean peace but a con- 
tinuation of what he described as ''this destructive, cruel, and 
now needless war.'' He also advised the President that no 
further concession would be made by the Spanish government, 
since for it to do so, or at any rate for it to offer an armistice 
without its being asked for by the insurgents, would provoke a 
revolution in Spain itself. His spirit was again shown on April 
2, when he cabled to the state department : ' ' I have worked hard 
for peace. I am hoping against hope; and still I cannot bring 
myself to the final belief that in these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century Spain will finally refuse, on a mere question of 
punctilio, to offer immediate and effective armistice." Whether 
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the question of armistice was purely one of punctilio may be 
open to doubt. There was obviously a radical difference be- 
tween granting an armistice at the request of the insui^nts, 
and offering it to them unasked, as though the government itself 
were seeking it as a suppliant. 

The next move was made at Washington, where the President^ 
passionately desirous of keeping the peace, was using his most 
desperate endeavors to hold Congress back from a declaration of 
war. The new Spanish minister, Polo de Bemabe, laid before 
the President and state department a copy of the so-called 
autonomy manifesto of the Spanish government, and concern- 
ing it the state department cabled to Woodford late at nif^t on 
April 4 that it was altogether unsatisfactory. ''It is not 
armistice. It is simply an invitation to the insurgents to submit, 
in which event the autonomy government, likewise suspending 
hostilities, is prepared to consider what expansion if any of the 
decreed home rule scheme is needed or practicable. This is a 
very different thing from an offered armistice.'' It was added, 
meaningly, that the President's message on the whole subject 
would be sent to Congress on the second day thereafter, April 6. 

Still other efforts for peace were made. Archbishop Ireland, 
one of the most respected and influential prelates of the Roman 
Catholic church, visited Washington at the direction of the pope, 
and as a result of this interview with the President reported that 
he believed that the mediation of the pope would be accepted. 
The Spanish government at once declared its willingness to grant 
an armistice at the request of the pope, if at the same time the 
United States would withdraw its ships of war from Cuban 
waters. This came to nothing, and the date set for the sub- 
mission of the whole matter to Congress arrived. On that day, 
however, a diversion occurred. The envoys at Washington of 
the six great powers of Europe, Austria-Hungary, France, Ger- 
many, Qreat Britain, Italy, and Russia called together upon the 
President with a formal appeal for peace, and presented to him 
this note, signed by them all: ''The undersigned representa- 
tives of (Jermany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Russia, duly authorized in that behalf, address, in the 
name of their respective Governments, a pressing appeal to the 
feelings of humanity and moderation of the President and of 
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the American people in their existing differences with Spain. 
They earnestly hope that further negotiations will lead to an 
agreement which, while securing the maintenance of i>eace, will 
afford all necessary guaranties for the reestablishment of order 
in Cuba. 

"The powers do not doubt that the humanitarian and purely 
disinterested character of this representation will be fully 
recognized and appreciated by the American nation." 

The origin of that action has ever since been a disputed 
question. The British ambassador was made to appear chiefly 
responsible for it, but it seems far more probable, in view of some 
later revelations, that the initiative was taken by Germany, and 
that the British representative was inveigled into doing what he 
did partly because the initimate relations between this country 
and England made it more likely that he would be listened to 
than any other, and partly in order that the odium, if any, might 
fall upon him rather than upon the real authors of the scheme. 
McEinley did not follow the example of Seward, who during the 
Civil War had refused to listen to joint representations by two 
European i>owers. Instead he received the six envoys, recog- 
nized their joint action, and accepted their joint note. His 
reply was made to them at once, and was as follows : 

"The government of the United States recognizes the good- 
will which has prompted the friendly communication of the 
representatives of Qermany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Bussia, as set forth in the address of your 
excellencies, and shares the hope therein expressed that the out- 
come of the situation in Cuba may be the maintenance of peace 
between the United States and Spain by affording the necessary 
guaranties for the reestablishment of order in the island, so ter- 
minating the chronic condition of disturbance there, which so 
deeply injures the interests and menaces the tranquillity of the 
American nation by the character and consequences of the 
struggle thus kept up at our doors, besides shocking its senti- 
ment of humanity. 

"The Government of the United States appreciates the 
humanitarian and disinterested character of the communication 
now made on behalf of the x>owers named, and for its part is 
confident that equal appreciation will be shown for its own 
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earnest and unselfish endeavors to fulfil a duty to humanity by 
ending a situation the idefinite prolongation of which has be- 
come insufferable." 

At the same time McEinley decided to withhold his message 
from Congress until April 11. This was not because, however, 
of this action of the powers, nor yet in any expectation of further 
concessions at Madrid, but in response to a request from Lee, at 
Havana, that additional time should be given for the Americans 
in that city to get out of it, to places of safety. On April 9 the 
representatives of the powers at Madrid urged the Spanish gov- 
ernment to make the offer of an armistice, at the request of the 
pope, independently of anything that the United States might do 
with its fleet in Cuban waters, and to this the government seems to 
have acceded. At any rate, on Sunday, April 10, the Spanish 
minister at Washington informed the secretary of state that the 
Spanish queen had yielded to the wishes of the pope and had 
ordered the immediate proclamation of an armistice, or at least 
suspension of hostilities. It was added that after the meeting of 
the Cuban Parliament on May 4 the Cubans would have ample 
liberty. The offer of submission of the case of the Maine to 
arbitration by impartial experts was renewed. All this, how- 
ever, impressed the state department as merely an attempt to 
temporize, and the sole reply to the minister was that the Pres- 
ident would report these latest proposals to Congress in his 
message the next day. 

The message went in the next day, April 11. Much blame 
was thrown upon McEinley for not giving more weight to those 
final proposals of the Spanish government. It has been said if 
he had transmitted their full text to Congress, instead of merely 
a brief report of them. Congress would have acted very differently 
and war would have been averted. For this criticism there 
seems to be no good ground. The Spanish offer of an armistice 
was not definite and absolute, but was made quite dependent 
upon the discretion and wishes of General Blanco, and the prom- 
ise of liberties after May 4 was altogether indefinite. It is really 
more likely that the submission of the full text to Congress would 
have added fuel to the fire of its angry zeal and would have made 
its action more prompt and radical than it was. That war would 
have been averted is not for a moment to be believed. 
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The President's message was a detailed and dispassionate re- 
view of the whole case, with only incidental reference to the de- 
stmction of the Maine as an indication of the inefiSciency of the 
Spanish government for the safeguarding of important interests. 
Its conclusion was that the time had come when intervention 
was not only justifiable but necessary, in the name of humanity, 
for the protection of American interests in Cuba, and for the 
abatement of chronic conditions which were a constant 
source of menace to our peace and of expense to our govern- 
ment. The grounds of intervention, stated in his own words, 
were: 

''First. In the cause of humanity and to put an end to the 
barbarities, bloodshed, starvation, and horrible miseries now ex- 
isting there, and which the parties to the conflict are either 
unable or unwilling to stop or mitigate. It is no answer to say 
this is all in another country, belonging to another nation, and 
is, therefore, none of our business. It is specially our duty, for 
it is right at our door. 

''Second. We owe it to our citizens in Cuba to afford them 
that protection and indemnity for life and property which no 
government there can or will afford, and to that end to terminate 
the conditions that deprive them of legal protection. 

* ' Third. The right to intervene may be justified by the very 
serious injury to the commerce, trade, and business of our people, 
and by the wanton destruction of property and devastation of 
the island. 

''Fourth, and which is of the utmost importance. The 
present condition of affairs in Cuba is a constant menace to our 
peace, and entails upon the Government an enormous expense. 
With such a conflict waged for years in an island so near us and 
with which our people have such trade and business relations; 
when the lives and liberty of our citizens are in constant danger 
and their property destroyed and themselves ruined; where our 
trading vessels are liable to seizure and are seized at our very 
door by warships of a foreign nation, the expeditions of fllibuster- 
ing that we are powerless to prevent altogether, and the 
irritating questions and entanglements thus arising — all these 
and others that I need not mention, with the resulting strained 
relations, are a constant menace to our peace, and compel us to 
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keep on a semi-war footing with a nation with which we are at 
peace.*' 

The reply of Congress came eight days later, after mudi de- 
bate and some differences of opinion between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. On April 19 the two Houses agreed 
upon and adopted these resolutions: 

''Whereas the abhorrent conditions which have existed for 
more than three years in the Island of Cuba, so near our own 
borders, have shocked the moral sense of the people of the United 
States, have been a disgrace to Christian civilization, culminat- 
ing, as they have, in the destruction of a United States battle- 
ship, with two hundred and sixty-five of its officers and crew, 
while on a friendly visit in the Harbor of Havana, and can not 
longer be endured, as has been set forth by the President of the 
United States in his message to Congress of April eleventh, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, upon which the action of 
Congress was invited : Therefore, 

"Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. First. That 
the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be^ 
free and independent. 

' ' Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand, 
and the Government of the United States does hereby demand, 
that the Oovemment of Spain at once relinquish its authority 
and government in the Island of Cuba, and withdraw its land 
and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

''Third. That the President of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, directed and empowered to use the entire land and 
naval forces of the United States, and to call into the actual serv- 
ice of the United States the militia of the several States, to such 
extent as may be necessary to carry these resolutions into effect 

"Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any dis- 
position or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or con- 
trol over said island, except for the pacification thereof, and 
asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, to leave the 
government and control of the island to its people." 

The next day, April 20, the President signed these resolutions 
and they became law. The Spanish minister left Washington, 
Woodford left Madrid, and the war was on. 
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RESULTS OF THE WAR 

THE war with Spain began diplomatically with the sever- 
ing of peaceful relations on April 20. From a military 
I>oint of view it began with the firing of the first shots on April 
22, when the American gunboat Nashville captured the Spanish 
vessel BiLenaventura near the coast of Cuba. It was made a 
matter of legislative record on April 25, when Congress passed 
a resolution declaring that a state of war then existed and had 
existed since April 21. Each country attempted to throw upon 
the other the res];>onsibility for beginning the war. In that both 
were right. The onus rested upon both. Spain was responsible 
for the conditions which provoked war, and the United States was 
responsible for acting upon that provocation. 

With the detailed conduct of the war we shall not concern our- 
selves. Spain was from the beginning overwhelmed by the su- 
perior naval force of the United States ; our actual superiority 
being greatly enhanced by the fact that the chief scaie of war 
was just ofF our own coast, while Spain had to fight at a distance 
of three thousand miles. These circumstances were fortunate 
for the United States, for had the war been fought chiefly with 
armies instead of navies, and had its scene been as near to 
Spain 's base of supplies as it was to ours, the result would prob- 
ably have been far less easily attained. In a measure the cir- 
cumstances of our War of 1812 with Great Britain were repeated. 
Our navy showed almost perfect preparedness and superb efS- 
ciency, while our army was found to be unprepared to a discred- 
itable degree, and while there was no question of the valor of 
the ofScers and men, the military administration, particularly 
of the commissariat and sanitation, was scandalously bad. The 
men were fed on ''embalmed" meat, and were herded in camps 
in which typhoid and other pestilences ran riot, until some of 
the ofBcers rose in protest little short of mutiny. The conse- 
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quence was that the achievements of the army were effected at 
immeasurably greater cost than we should have suffered; while 
on the other hand the much greater deeds of the navy were per- 
formed with scarcely any loss at all. 

The usual proclamations regarding the rules of war in respect 
to neutrals were made by the belligerents, and those regarding^ 
the maintenance of neutrality were made by the other powers 
of the world ; and were faithfully observed. One very important 
addition to the practice of international law was made, in 
the adherence of both the belligerents to the Declaration of 
Paris, which neither of them had given before. It will be re- 
called that when that declaration was made the United States 
refused to become a party to it for the reason that it was unwill- 
ing to renounce the privilege of privateering, unless the other 
powers would make all noncontraband commerce at sea exempt 
from seizure, just as on land. That was t logical ground to take, 
and it was a ground which for the sake of self -protection the 
United States could not well avoid taking, with its then enormous 
commercial marine and small navy. But the European x>owers 
would not agree to the exemption of commerce from capture, and 
so the United States held aloof from the declaration ; as did Spain. 
At the beginning of our Civil War the United States sought to 
enter the declaration, but the European powers would not then 
permit it to do so. Now, however, both the United States and 
Spain proclaimed their adherence to the four principles of that 
declaration, and in so doing were recognized by the other 
powers; with the result that the declaration was made almost 
universal international law. Spain, it is true, reserved the priv- 
ilege of privateering, though only with armored cruisers of her 
navy. But even so she relinquished far more than the United 
States. We had already practically committed ourselves to the 
Declaration of Paris in numerous treaties, while Spain had not 
done so, and she might with perfectly good grace have sent a 
fleet of armed merchantmen privateers against our commerce. 
This action of the two belligerents was really one of the most im- 
portant legal and diplomatic results of the war. 

Considerations of neutrality were largely responsible for an- 
other result of the war, of supreme political importance ; namely, 
our acquisition of the Philippine Islands. At the outbreak of 
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the war there was at Manila a numerous Spanish fleet, of un- 
known potency, which it was feared might prove disastrous to 
our very large Pacific commerce, if indeed it did not raid and 
ravage our undefended Pacific coast. There was also at Hong- 
kong a much smaller, though, as the event showed, more efiScient 
American squadron. Now under the law of neutrality our ships 
could not remain at Hongkong or at any neutral harbor, unless 
they were dismantled and interned until the end of the war. 
Of course such a disabling of them was not to be thought of. It 
would have been treason to American interests. The second 
course was for our ships to come home, to the California coast, 
where they could remain and where they could afford protection 
against any Spanish attack. But that would have been to aban- 
don to Spanish ravages all our commerce with China, Japan, and 
the East Indies ; which also would have been treason to American 
interests. The remaining third course was for our ships to leave 
neutral waters for those of the enemy, and to seek out the hostile 
fleet, and capture or destroy it. There was also another im- 
pelling, though not primary, reason for action; which we shall 
see hereafter. 

It was under such compulsion, unsought but inevitable, that 
the American squadron left Hongkong, went to Manila, and on 
the morning of Sunday, May 1, without the loss of a single man, 
destroyed or captured every Spanish vessel. Having done that, 
it might have come home, its duty done, so far as the protection 
of American interests was concerned. But there was another 
duty, of compelling force. In thus disposing of the Spanish 
fleet we had practically destroyed the Spanish government in the 
Philippines, by depriving it of the only means by which it could 
make itself efBcient. We had deprived the islands, therefore, 
of the only government they had, and we were in honor and hu- 
manity bound not to abandon them to chaos and anarchy, but to 
give them another government at least as good as that of which 
we had deprived them. For that reason our fleet remained at 
Manila, and an army was despatched thither to cooperate with 
it in completing the occupation of the city and the conquest and 
control of the islands. 

The official attitude of the European powers toward the bel- 
ligerents was, with perhaps a single exception, entirely correct. 
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Their efympathies were, with the exception of Oreat Britain, 
chiefly on the side of Spain, and it is possible that they even ex- 
pected her to win the contest. But they generally maintained 
their neutrality in an admirable manner, and few causes of dis- 
pute between them and the belligerents occurred. The sole im- 
portant-exception to the role occurred at Manila, after the de- 
struction and capture of the Spanish fleet but before the arrival 
oFthe American army and the occupation of the city. The com- 
manaer of some Oerman warships there. Admiral von Dieder- 
i^EBy iindertook to ignore and defy the authority of the American 
commander. Admiral Dewey, and repeatedly violated the rules 
of blockade which the latter had promulgated. Dewey was 
finally compelled not merely to protest in vigorous terms against 
the offensive conduct of the Germans, but to give orders that the 
next (German vessel which broke the law should be fired ux>on 
with shot and shell ; and also to send to Admiral von Diederichs 
the curt warning that if he wanted to fight, his desire could be 
gratified at any moment. 

In grateful contrast to this was the conduct of the British com- 
mander. Admiral Chichester. He most scrupulously observed 
all of Dewey's rules and imparted to him the purport of certain 
confidential instructions which he had received from the Govern- 
ment at London. These instructions were known to only himself 
and Dewey, and have never been authoritatively disclosed. 
There are strong grounds for believing, however, that the orders 
were that, in case of a breach of the peace between the American 
and German vessels, Chichester should at once place the entire 
British force at the command and disposal of Admiral Dewey. 
No actual breach of peace occurred, though German discourtesies 
were continued for some time, and as a crowning bit of spiteful- 
ness the German admiral connived at the escape of the Spanish 
commandant from Manila before the surrender of that city, and 
gave him asylum on the German flagship. 

The popular attitude of the European nations was much less 
restrained than that of the Governments. In Great Britain 
there was generally a cordial sympathy with the United States. 
In Germany, on the contrary, there was a savage hostility toward 
this country which has seldom been approximated to in modem 
history. The press teemed with denunciation and vilification 
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of this country, and with personal and national lampoons of al- 
most inconceivable virulence and scurrility. In France and other 
continental countries there was only a little less resentment at 
what was regarded as the efFrontery of the United States in dar- 
ing to wage war against a European power. As the war pro- 
ceeded, however, and the United States won victory after victory, 
this tone gradually changed to one of a grudging acceptance of 
the inevitable. The chief harm done was suffered by Spain her- 
self, since she was encouraged by this display, not so much of 
sympathy with her as of animosity toward the United States, to 
hold out in a hopeless struggle much longer than she probably 
would otherwise have done. 

On July 3 the American navy destroyed at Santiago, Cuba, 
the entire Spanish fleet in American waters, and on July 17 the 
Spanish garrison of Santiago surrendered that city to the Amer- 
ican army. Meantime a strong expedition was on its way to 
the invasion of Porto Bico, and it landed in that island on July 

25. As soon as the surrender of Santiago was reported, the 
Spanish government, on July 18, requested the French govern- 
ment, in whose hands it had placed its interests in the United 
States, to authorize its ambassador at Washington to seek terms 
of peace. That ambassador, Jules Cambon, accordingly, on July 

26, presented to McEinley a note in which the Spanish govern- 
ment confessed the uselessness of its further resistance, and re- 
quested a statement of the terms upon which this country would 
be willing to make peace; intimating, however, that nothing 
more than the adjustment of affairs in Cuba should be involved. 

The President made reply on July 30, in terms which were 
doubtless a most unpleasant surprise to Spain. He proposed 
that Spain should immediately evacuate Cuba and relinquish 
every vestige of her sovereignty over that island, leaving its per- 
manent disposition to be determined by others; that she should 
cede to the United States the island of Porto Bico and one of the 
Ladrones, in the Pacific, in lieu of the usual cash war indemnity ; 
and that she should assent to the occupation of the city, bay, and 
harbor of Manila by the United States until there should be con- 
cluded a treaty of peace which should determine the final dis- 
position of the entire Philippine archipelago. The first of these 
proposals was not unexpected, and Spain was prepared to accede 
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to it with little demur, though she would greatly have preferred 
to cede Cuba to the United States. The second, relating^ to 
Porto Rico, was not expected, and was objected to strongly, 
though chiefly on sentimental grounds. Spain wanted to retain 
Porto Rico as ''the last memory of a glorious past," and she pre- 
ferred to pay a cash indemnity rather than give up that island. 
Such an indemnity, she suggested naively, should be paid by 
Cuba, since that island was to profit from the war; but if that 
could not be done, then Spain would seek to pay it herself in 
some way. As to the third proposal, concerning the Philip- 
pines, it could be accepted by Spain only on the understanding 
that her sovereignty over those islands was not to be impaired, 
and that she was to be required merely to make reforms in the 
government of the archipelago. She assumed this ground the 
more confidently for the reason that the United States forces had 
not yet captured the city of Manila, but had merely invested it 
by sea and land, and had, of course, destroyed the Spanish fleet. 
It was on August 7 that the Spanish government drafted to 
this efFect a reply to the President's proposals, and it was on 
August 10 that Cambon laid it personally before McKinley. The 
latter, one of the most amiable and most self-possessed of men, 
could not help displaying a degree of annoyance, and made it 
quite clear that his terms had not been framed as a mere basis 
of bargaining and haggling, but were practically an ultimatum, 
from which there could be no recession. Two days later the sec- 
retary of state, William R. Day, reembodied the President's pro- 
posals, with some pertinent additions, in a formal protocol, which 
on that same day, August 12, was signed by him and by Cambon 
on behalf of Spain. This protocol repeated McKinley 's three 
proposals without the slightest change, and added three more: 
That hostilities should be at once suspended on both sides ; that 
commissioners should be appointed within ten days, and should 
meet within thirty days, to arrange for the immediate evacua- 
tion of all her holdings in the West Indies by Spain ; and that 
each country should appoint not more than five commissioners, 
to meet in Paris not later than October 1, to frame a permanent 
treaty of peace. The selection of Paris as the meeting place was 
intended by the United States as a compliment to the French 
government for the finely neutral and benevolent course which 
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it had pursued, and it was regarded with much satisfaction by 
Spain, as assuring the conduct of the negotiations in the most 
favorable circumstances. 

At an early date after the signing of this protocol the Presi- 
dent appointed five American peace commissioners, his selec- 
tions being heartily approved by the nation. They were: Wil- 
liam B. Day, secretary of state; William P. Frye, senator from 
Maine and president pro tempore of the Senate; Cushman E. 
Davis, senator from Minnesota and chairman of the committee 
on foreign relations; (George Oray, senator from Delaware and 
the foremost member of the Democratic minority in that body; 
and Whitelaw Beid, editor of "The New York Tribune" and 
formerly minister to France and special ambassador to Great 
Britain. The secretary was John Bassett Moore, assistant sec- 
retary of state. The Spanish government appointed a com- 
parably distinguished and appropriate commission, its members 
being : Eugenic Montero Bios, president of the Senate of Spain ; 
Buenaventura de Abarzuza, senator and formerly a minister of 
the crown; Jos6 de Oamica, deputy to the Cortes and associate 
justice of the Supreme Court ; Wenceslao Bamirez de Villa Ur- 
rutia, minister at Brussels; and Bafael Cerero, general of divi- 
sion. 

These commissioners were most hospitably received and enter- 
tained by the French government, and they held their first meet- 
ing on October 1. Immediately a demand was made by the Span- 
ish members for a restoration of the stains quo ante August 12 
in the Philippines; for Manila had been taken by the Americans 
on the day following the signing of the protocol, and of course 
some other military operations had been necessary. This de- 
mand was refused by the Americans, on the ground that the 
operations had merely established that American occupation and 
control which had been contemplated and provided for in the 
protocol, and which had been fully discussed and agreed upon 
by the French ambassador and the secretary of state at Wash- 
ington ; for which latter reason the conunission did not consider 
itself competent to reopen the matter. The Spanish commis- 
sioners did not agree with this view, but consented to waive the 
point for the time, reserving the right to raise it again. 

Next came the question of Cuba. The Spaniards strove ear- 
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nestly and persistently to get the Americans to accept ceasion 
of the island, instead of a mere relinquishment of Spanish aov- 
ereignty ; the feeling being that such an arrangement would be 
less humiliating to Spain than the erection of an independent 
Cuban republic ; and also that it would give better assurance of 
protection to the many Spanish subjects who were in and were 
likely to remain in that island. The American commissioners 
were bound, however, by their instructions, which in this par- 
ticular were based upon the act of Congress declaring that the 
United States would not take Cuba for its own but would leave 
that island to the government of its own people. The Spaniards 
also asked that the heavy public debt which Spain had contracted 
on account of Cuba, largely to pay the costs of suppressing 
Cuban insurrections, should remain as a charge against that is- 
land. This the Americans also refused, holding that it would 
be a monstrous anomaly to compel a people to pay the costs of 
their own subjugation. After a month of debate, therefore, the 
first article of the treaty was adopted as dictated by the Amer- 
icans. Spain relinquished all claim of sovereignty over and title 
to Cuba, and the United States undertook to be responsible for 
all obligations under international law for the protection of life 
and property so long as the temporary American occupation of 
the island should last. The second article was then soon 
adopted, ceding to the United States the island of Porto Bico and 
the other Spanish possessions — a few tiny islets — ^in the West 
Indies, and the island of Guam in the Ladrones or Marianas. 
^JPhejsrujjaf the whole negotiations arose at the end of October, 
in the question of the Philippines. Upon this question the Presi- 
dent had not given positive instructions to the commissioners, 
for the reason that his own mind had not then been fully made 
up concerning it ; and, indeed, information regarding the islands 
had at that date been so scanty as to deter most members of the 
American government from forming positive opinions as to the 
best course to be pursued. The five American commissioners 
were much divided in opinion. Two of them, Day and Gray, 
were opposed to American acquisition of any part of the Philip- 
pines, and favored entire withdrawal from the islands. Two, 
Frye and Davis, favored retaining some foothold in the islands; 
Frye inclining toward annexation of perhaps all excepting the 
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Mohammedan part of the archipelago, while Davis might have 
been content with the single island of Luzon, the largest and 
most important of all. The fifth member, Reid, was from the 
first, as he had indeed informed McKinley before going to Paris, 
unhesitatingly and resolutely in favor of taking and keeping the 
entire archii>elago. 

It was, of course, essential that the commissioners should agree 
among themselves and thus be enabled to present a united front 
to their Spanish antagonists. To that end, concurrently with 
the negotiations over Cuba, they conducted a searching inquest 
into the condition of the islands, the wishes of the people, and 
the judgment of the best-informed persons. General Merritt, 
commanding the American army at Manila, and other army and 
navy ofiScers, consuls, travelers, scientists, and other competent 
authorities, American, European, and Filipino, were invited to 
appear before the commissioners and tell what they knew and 
what they thought concerning the islands. The result was a 
complete and overwhelming confirmation of the views and policy 
of Whitelaw Reid ; to the effect that the Philippines were highly 
valuable and well worth acquiring; that they were altogether 
unprepared for independence and incapable of maintaining it if 
it were thrust upon them ; that American withdrawal would mean 
a speedy lapse into anarchy or else conquest by some other power ; 
that divided ownership of the group would expose us to inces- 
sant and serious danger of friction and embroilment; and that, 
therefore, the safe and sane, the just and reasonable, course was 
for the United States to insist upon the cession of the entire 
archipelago to it, by right of conquest It may be added that 
the great majority of intelligent and substantial natives of the 
islands were represented to be and doubtless were in favor of the 
establishment of American sovereignty over the islands. 

This was the logic of the case: The Unite d States had de- 
stroyed the Spanish government, which was the only govern- 
ment the islands had had for centuries, and it was under moral 
compulsion to replace it with another at least as good. Such a 
government must be one of four: Spanis h, alien, native, or Amer- 
ican. The first was inadmissible; for, having gone to war to rid 
one island of Spanish misgovemment, it would be self -stultify- 
ing to force other islands back under that same misgovemment. 
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The second was objectionable; for we had no moral right to force 
the islands under the rule of some third government, and we 
should be quite unable to guarantee that such a government 
would be as good as we were bound to provide. The third was 
roled out by the weight of evidence as to the inability of the 
islands to govern themselves. There had been no serious and 
general attempt to establish a native insular government, as 
there had been in Cuba. There was no homogeneity, in race, 
speech, or creed ; but, on the contrary, there were not only marked 
diversities but also implacable antagonisms and enmities amon^ 
the various peoples. Relinquishment of the islands to self -con- 
trol would thus certainly mean intertribal wars and chaos. 
There remained, therefore, only the fourth proposal for govern- 
ment ; namely, that the United States should bravely and loyally 
accept the burden which had been thrust upon it, unsought, by 
the exigencies of war, and should itself undertake the govern- 
ment of the islands, not for its own selfish advantage but for 
the benefit of the people who had thus become the wards of the 
American nation. 

Upon this course the American commissioners resolutely in- 
sisted, with the full sanction and support of the Government 
at Washington; and to it the Spanish commissioners, with the 
similar backing of their Government, presented an equally reso- 
lute opposition. Upon grounds of sentiment and patriotism 
their opposition was understandable, natural, and even com- 
mendable. But the grounds of fact and logic upon which they 
based it were untenable. They declared that such a surrender 
of the Philippines had not been contemplated in the making of 
the peace protocol. On the contrary, they said, the French am- 
bassador, who acted for Spain in those negotiations, had been 
expressly instructed to reserve Spanish sovereignty over the is- 
lands, and to that the United States government had made no 
objection; wherefore Spain had a right to assume that it as- 
sented to it. The facts were, however, that while the French 
ambassador did ask to have Spanish sovereignty reserved, the 
United States government explicitly refused it, but remitted 
that matter to be disposed of in the final peace treaty-making; 
and that accordingly the terms of the protocol gave no hint of 
the reservation of Spanish sovereignty. 
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It was also argued that the mere seizure of Manila had given 
the United States no ultimate rights in the Philippines, save by 
the consent of Spain and upon Spain's own terms. But this was 
fallacious. The American commissioners convincingly replied 
that the right based upon conquest was primary, fundamental, 
and indisputable. The United States had taken the islands by 
taking their capital and expelling all Spanish authority, and 
they had a right to keep them. If that right needed reenforce- 
ment through formal cession by treaty, it was for the conquering 
and not the conquered power to dictate the terms. That Amer- 
ican attitude was in accord with the immemorial practice of 
European powers, and of none more than of Spain herself. 

The final resort of the Spanish commissioners was to request 
that the interpretation of the protocol on this point be submitted 
to arbitration. It was supposed that America was so committed 
to the principle of arbitration that she could not consistently 
refuse this. But the commissioners did refuse it, on the ground 
that arbitration should have preceded the war, to avert its hor- 
rors, and not come after it in an attempt of the beaten power to 
escape its inevitable consequences. 

Acting upon the reasonable principle that it was the preroga- 
tive of the victorious power to take the initiative in prescribing 
terms of settlement, 1;he American commissioners on November 
21 presented a proposal that Spain should cede the entire Philip- 
pine Archipelago outright to the United States; that each coun- 
try should relinquish all claims against the other on account of 
public or private losses through the insurrection in Cuba; that 
for ten years after the signing of the tr eaty Sp a nish s hips and 
merchandise should be admitted to the Philippines on equal 
terms with American; and that the United States should pay 
to Spain $20,000,000 as remuneration not for the islands but 
for permanent works and betterments bestowed upon them. 
This was in effect, if not in terms, an ultimatum. It expressed 
the irreducible minimum of American concessions. It was for 
the Spaniards to accept or to reject it; assured that the Amer- 
icans would not modify the terms, but, if they were rejected, 
would proceed by force to work their will upon the islands. For 
nearly three weeks the Spanish commissioners and Government 
demurred, and what seemed like a hopeless deadlock prevailed. 
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S<mie of the American oommiflBianen despaired of making a 
treaty. Bnt at last, on December 10, the Spaniards yidded and 
the treaty was signed. The Americans hastened home for their 
Christmas f estivities^ and were able on Christmas eve to place 
the signed treaty in the hands of the President. Congress was 
then absent on its holiday recess, bat on its reasKmbling, on 
January 4, the treaty was laid before the Senate. There was 
much discnssion of it, but on February 6 it was ratified, and 
the President signed the act of ratification on February 10. The 
Spanish queen-regent signed the treaty on March 17, and rati- 
fications were exchanged at Washington on April 11. 

The Spanish government complained that the terms of the 
treaty we re har sh and ungenerous, and in that professed opin- 
ion various oAer European nations joined. The hoUowness of 
the complaint appears, however, when the terms in question are 
compared with those which some of the very powers which made 
it have imposed upon their fellows. The t^rms seem moderate 
and generous, when we consider the history of Cuban affairs 
and review the annoyance and losses to which the United States 
was subjected during many years. They find their chief justi- 
fication in their necessity for the making of a complete and per- 
manent settlement of the long-vexed issues. To have left Spain 
in possession of Porto Rico, for example, would have been to 
entail the practical certainty of the renewal of the Cuban 
troubles on a smaller scale. The course adopted by the United 
States was the only one that would preclude all possibility of 
further friction between this country and Spain over any pos- 
sessions of the latter in this hemisphere. The real animus of 
the complaints and denunciations, however, both in Spain and 
in the other countries, was doubtless in resentment at what was 
regarded as the presumption of America in thus dictating terms 
to Europe. It was, for that very reason, a wholesome thing 
thus to have the American policy prevail. For practically the 
first time in history both in war and in diplomacy this country 
demonstrated its full equality with even the oldest and proudest 
of European monarchies. Jher e can be no question that as a 
result of that treaty-making the*tJnited States came to be more 
seriously regarded by the rest of the world, and to be invested 
with far more authority in the councils of the nations. Its diplo- 
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matic gain was at least commensurate with its gain in territory, 
population, and the potentialities of commercial expansion. 

There came npon this country, too, enormously increased re- 
sponsibilities in various directions. The new colonial posses- 
sions of the United States had to be restored to order and reha- 
bilitated in industry and govemmental administration, and a 
similar work had to be done for the protectorate of Cuba. .Dip- 
lomatic and consular relations with Spain were reestablished in 
1899, and there soon was developed a stronger degree of friend- 
ship between the two lately warring powers than had been 
known for years before. The United States was thus again at 
peace with all the world; as it needed to be while it was dealing 
with the grave problems which the war had entailed upon it. 

One of the gravest of these was the Philippine insurrect ion. 
That, however, was chiefly domestic and affected our foreign 
relations but little, save as the lawful interests of foreigners in 
those islands had to be safeguarded. The insurrection was 
really started before the end of the Spanish war, by Emilio 
Aguinaldo , an ambitious but vain and superficial young native 
'agalog of Luzon. He had been the leader of a rebellion against 
the Spanish government in the islands, but in consideration of 
the payment of a huge sum of mon^ had abandoned that move- 
ment and agreed to leave the islands. Upon the advent of 
Admiral Dewey in those waters he promptly repudiated his 
agreement with Spain and proceeded from Singapore to Hong- 
kong and thence to Manila, hanging upon the skirts of the Amer- 
ican expedition. Dewey made no compact with him and made 
no promises to him, but permitted him to land and organize a 
force of Filipinos, to^jflv e our tro ops what aid they could. 
Aguinaldo thereupon formed what he called a FilipinQ-4Cpvem- 
ment, and sought to make an agreement with Dewey under 
which he and his comrades would be recognized as the ^'Fili- 
pino Republic." Dewey, however, uniformly and explicitly 
declined to give him any such recbgnition, and the same wise 
policy was pursued by Q^eraLMerritt, under instructions from 
Washington, when he went t hither to take command of the land 
forces. This caused Aguinaldo^ much disappointment and re- 
sentment, and on more than one occasion he and his followers 
seemed upon the point of attacking the Americans. An open 
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breach was, however, avoided tuitil the night of Feb roaiY 4 , 
1899, Then, realizing that under the treaty of j^^ace with 
Spain the United States had taken the islands as its own and 
had no thought of surrendering them, an open and v iolent r e- 
volt was begun. This led to a long and costly war, which was 
marked with much savagery. Ag uinaldo was captured in Jeb- 
ruary, 1901, and a little more than a year later the last organ- 
ized band of insurgents surrendered. 

Of much more direct pertinence to our foreign relations^ as 
affecting immigration and commerce in our colonial possessionB, 
was the question of the constitutional status of the islands; to 
wit, whether or not through annexation they were, ipso facia, 
brought under the Constitution of the United States. It was 
a strange and discreditable thing that the question should have 
been raised at all, since it had been amply settled and disposed 
of for all time many years before. At the time of the Louisiana 
purchase, at the time of the admission of the Territory of Or- 
leans into the Union as the State of Louisiana, at the time of 
the annexation of Florida, and on various other occasions, by 
treaty, by legislation, by administrative acts, and by judicial 
decisions, it had been made clear beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the Constitution did not apply to any place outside of the 
Federal district and the States actually forming members of 
the Federal Union, unless and until it was specifically extended 
thereto by act of Congress; and excepting the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which by its own special terms applied not only 
to the United States but also to all places under their jurisdic- 
tion. The President and his admipistration, of course, adopted 
this logical and long-confirmed view of the case. But faction 
arose again, with a virulence which had been unknown since 
the days of Jefferson^ and inspired repeated attacks upon the 
policy of the administration. Appeal to the courts, however, 
vindicated that policy and once more confirmed the principle 
that the Constitution, being by its own terms' ^^for the United 
States of America," did not apply to anything beyond those 
States until it was specially and specifically extended thither. 
This decision was not, it is true, made as plain and emphatic as 
might have been desired. In one case four justices of the Su- 
preme Court held that the Constitution did not and four others 
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beld that it did apply to outlying possessions without special act 
of Congress, while the ninth justice agreed with the first four, 
that the Constitution did not apply , but based his opinion on a 
different ground and one which all eight of his colleagues re- 
pudiated 1 The practical result was, however, as already stated, 
and Congress accordingly took action to extend the provisions 
of the Constitution to the colonies to such a degree as seemed ex- 
pedient. This, of course, facilitated the adjustment of com- 
mercial and other relations with foreign nations. 

While matters relating to Porto Bico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines were thus disposed of, a different set of problems arose 
in Cuba. In the act of declaring war against Spain, our Gov- 
ernment had pledged itself not to annex Cuba but to surrender 
that island, in due time, to the government of its own people. 
It accordingly addressed itself to the task of preparing that 
island for self-government. On January 1, 1899, the United 
States took formal possession, and, on February 6 following, 
the last representative of Spanish authority left the island. 
During the period from May to September the native Cuban 
army was disbanded, its 30,000 members receiving from the 
United States the sum of $2,600,000 as payment for their serv- 
ices. General Brooke, the first United States military governor 
of the island, had a census taken, the police force reorganized, 
the judicial system reformed, the school system greatly enlarged 
and improved, and a comprehensive system of sanitation under- 
taken for the suppression of yellow fever, malaria, and the other 
plagues which had scourged the island. This work was carried 
to completion with distinguished success under the administra- 
tion of his successor, General Wood. 

In the course of a year and a half of American administra- 
tion so much pn^ress was made toward fitness for autonomy 
that on July 31, 1900, the United States war department issued 
an order for general elections in Cuba for members of a consti- 
tutional convention, which should draft and adopt a fundamental 
law for the new republic. This election took place on Septem- 
ber 15, and the convention soon thereafter met and began its 
labors. The American order for the election and meeting of 
the convention did not provide for the submission of the result- 
ing instrument to popular vote for ratification, but made the 
vou n — 18. 
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convention itself the final authority. It did, however, stipulate 
that the convention, as a part of the constitation, shonld ^'pro- 
vide for and agree with the Government of the United States 
upon the relations to exist between that Government and the 
Government of Cuba." In opening the sessions of the conven- 
tion, on November 5, General Wood announced a slight modi- 
fication of this order. The convention, he said, should first pre- 
pare the constitution, and then, in a supplementary instrument, 
fix the terms of Cuba's relations with the United States. The 
work of constitution-making then proceeded expeditiously, and 
on February 21, 1901, the completed instrument was adopted and 
signed by the members of the convention. 

Then came the tug of war. General Wood communicated to 
the convention the five principles of relationship with the United 
States which, our Government desired — ^indeed, demanded — ^that 
it should adopt. One was, that the Cuban government should 
never make any treaty with any power impairing the independ- 
ence of the island or alienating, save to the United States, any 
part of it. The second was, that it should never contract any 
public debt in excess of its power to pay out of the ordinary 
revenues of the island. The third was, that the United States 
should have authority to intervene, if necessary, for the protec- 
tion of Cuban independence, the maintenance of constitutional 
government, and the fulfilment of Cuba's international obliga- 
tions such as were imposed upon the United States by the treaty 
of Paris. The fourth was, that the acts of the American gov- 
ernment in Cuba during the military occupation should be ap- 
proved and validated. The fifth was, that room for naval sta- 
tions should be granted to the United States in Cuba. These 
provisions were embodied, in detail, in what was known, from 
the name of its author, as the Piatt Amendment, which was 
added by Senator Orville H. Piatt, of Connecticut, to the Mili- 
tary Appropriation Bill, which was passed by the Senate on 
February 27 and by the House of Representatives on March 1, 
and became law on March 2, 1901. 

To these demands there was much demur on the part of 
Cubans, in which they were strongly supported by a considerable 
anti-administration faction in the United States. The first and 
fourth of the demands were acceptable, but the others were in- 
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terpreted as an impairment of the independence and sovereignty 
of Cuba. It was explained by General Wood, with the authority 
of Elihu Rooty secretary of war, that the third dause, to which 
most objection was made, did not contemplate any meddling by 
the United States in the legitimate affairs and authority of the 
Cuban government, but simply such formal action as might in an 
emergency be necessary to save the island from disorder. This 
did not satisfy the Cuban convention, and accordingly on April 
13 it appointed a committee of five members to proceed to Wash- 
ington to confer with President McKinley on the subject. Act- 
ing upon the basis of the report which was made by that com^ 
mittee ui)on its return to Havana, the convention on May 26, by 
the minimum mai^in of a single vote — 15 to 14 — agreed to the 
Piatt Amendment, though with the addition of some explanatory 
notes expressing the Cuban conception of its meaning. 

These notes amounted to a very decided modification of the 
plain intent of the Piatt Amendment. They were, in brief, to 
the effect that the United States naval stations in Cuba should 
never be used as vantage points for intervention in Cuba, but 
solely for defense against foreign aggression; that intervention 
in Cuba should not be made without the ''formal action of the 
United States''; that Cuba should be free to make any political 
and mercantile treaties, so long as they did not amount to alli- 
ances impairing her independence; that Cuba need not neces- 
sarily maintain the system of sanitation already established by 
the United States, but merely such a system as might thereafter 
be mutually agreed upon ; and that, in the opinion of Cuba, the 
Isle of Pines belonged to that republic. All this was unsatisfac- 
tory and unacceptable to the United States, and the Cuban con- 
vention was promptly so informed. It was explained that the 
Piatt Amendment was an Act of Congress, which the executive 
branch of the Government could not modify in any way, but which 
it must enforce just as it stood. Accordingly, on June 12 the 
convention by a vote of 16 to 11 added to the constitution of the 
Cuban Republic ''the full text of the Piatt Amendment without 
any change or qualification whatever." 

The logic of this imposition of American conditions upon Cuba 
was perfectly simple. For many years this country had exer- 
cised a virtual protectorate over Cuba as a Spanish province, in 
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the interest of Spain ; and it was only reasonable that it fihonld 
continue the same degree of protection over it as an autonomons 
republic. It had assumed and maintained that attitude, of 
course, for the sake of our own welfare; and that welfare de- 
manded that the same attitude should be continued. It had, 
finalTy, fought a costly war for the sake of giving Cuba good 
government; and it would have been incredibly and unpardon- 
ably foolish if it had failed to safeguard the results of that i¥ar 
against impairment or relapse. It was an act of gratuitous gen- 
erosity on the part of this country, any way, that it adopted that 
pledge of self-abnegation and refrained from taking Cuba as the 
spoils of war, as any other nation would have done. Once taken, 
that pledge had to be fulfiled, as it was. But fulfilment of it did 
not mean abandonment of our long-established policy and rever- 
sal of a fundamental principle of the nation. 

With the constitution thus completed and adopted, Cuba pro- 
ceeded with the organization of the insular government. A gen- 
eral election was held on December 31, 1901, for presidential and 
senatorial electors, members of a House of Representatives, gov- 
ernors of provinces, and members of municipal councils. There 
were two candidates for the presidency, both of whom had been 
conspicuous in the revolution. These were Tomas Estrada 
Palma, a scholar and statesman, and Bartolomeo Maso, one of the 
ablest general officers of the Cuban army. Electors favorable to 
the former were supported by the great majority of property own- 
ers and substantial business men, and by those inclined toward 
acceptance of American tutelage. The partizans of Maso in- 
cluded extremists of all classes, opponents of American influence, 
and a majority of the Negro race, to which Maso himself be- 
longed. The result was the election of an overwhelming major- 
ity of electors favorable to Palma. The electors cast their votes 
and Palma was chosen president on February 24, 1902 ; the in- 
sular Congress met on May 5, and on May 20 the constitution 
was officially promulgated and the government of the island was 
formally transferred from American to Cuban hands. 

Meantime a bUl was introduced into the Congress of the 
United States for reducing the tariff on sugar and tobacco im- 
ported into this country from Cuba. Such a measure was nec- 
essary for the prosperity of that island, and had been strongly 
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iavored by President McKinley at the time of our intervention. 
Tears before, while Cuba was still a Spanish province, such re- 
duced duties had been granted under a reciprocity treaty, and the 
island had then enjoyed great prosperity. Indeed, the final revo- 
lution had largely been provoked partly by the resentment which 
was felt at the business depression which followed withdrawal 
of the reciprocity arrangement, and partly by the hope and con- 
fident expectation that under independence perpetual reciproc- 
ity with this country would be enjoyed. In the United States, 
however, violent and persistent hostility to any such arrangement 
was manifested. This arose chiefiy from two classes, those who 
were interested in the beet sugar industry here, and those who 
wanted to annex Cuba outright to the United States and who 
thought to drive Cuba into consenting to annexation by denying 
her reciprocity and thus dooming her to adversity and business 
depression. The President, Theodore Roosevelt, strongly urged 
the reduction, but in vain. His special message to Congress on 
the subject was all but ignored. A weak measure authorizing 
the establishment of a modified reciprocity system was passed 
by the House, but the Senate put it into a pigeon hole. At mid- 
summer of 1902 it was announced that the President would ne- 
gotiate a reciprocity treaty with Cuba and submit it to the Sen- 
ate for ratification at the next session. This was done, and at 
the beginning of 1903 the measure was laid before the Senate. 
It provided for a 20 per cent, reduction of duties on all Cuban 
products except tobacco imported into the United States, and 
from 20 to 40 per cent, reduction on all United States goods im- 
ported into Cuba. 

Bitter opposition was continued against this, and the Senate 
refused to act upon the treaty at all in that session. It ad- 
journed without action on March 4, 1903, and the next day was 
called together by the President in special session, expressly to 
deal with this question. A fortnight later the treaty was rati- 
fied, but with some amendments and with the extraordinary pro- 
viedon that it should not become operative until it had been ap- 
proved also by the House of Representatives. This provision 
was adopted by the Senate, not because it wanted to make the 
House, contrary to the Constitution, a part of the treaty-making 
power, but rather for the sake of delaying the matter as long as 
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possible ; for the House was not then in session and would not be, 
unless specially summoned, until the next fall. As a result of 
this delay, Cuba suffered great business depression, discontent 
and sedition arose — ^which was precisely what many of the Amer- 
ican opponents of the treaty wanted — and affairs became so 
gravely menacing that the President on November 9 called the 
House of Representatives as well as the Senate together in spe- 
cial session, and sent in a message vigorously urging the immedi- 
ate approval of the treaty. Ten days later it was approved by 
the House, by a vote of 335 to 21. The Senate, although it had 
passed the treaty in March, was now called upon to do so again, 
but resisted and delayed in every possible way until December 
16, when at last it grudgingly approved it. 

Although the Piatt Amendment had been enacted by our Con- 
gress, and had been added to the Cuban constitution, it was still 
necessary, according to its own terms, for it to be incorporated 
in a treaty between the two governments. Such a treaty was 
concluded on May 22, 1903, and ratifications of it were ex- 
changed on July 1, 1904. Meantime, under the provisions of the 
amendment, the United States had already leased from the 
Cuban government suitable areas for naval stations at Bahia 
Honda, on the northwestern coast of Cuba, and at Ouantanamo, 
on the southeastern coast. These locations were selected with a 
view, not so much to using them as bases from which to intervene 
in Cuban affairs, as some Cubans had feared, as to their utility 
for general strategic purposes in the Qulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, especially with reference to the protection of 
Porto Rico and the Isthmian Canal, upon which latter enterprise 
the Government was already intent. 

Under the conditions which were thus established, Cuba en- 
joyed a fine measure of material prosperity, and for a short time 
seemed to be securely started upon an autonomous career. But 
it was not long before the effects of years of revolutionary dis- 
turbances and lack of experience in or even appreciation of self- 
government made themselves painfully and ominously apparent. 
The congress refused to enact essential laws. The general good 
was lost sight of in the indulgence of factional animosities and 
sordid ambitions. There is Reason for believing that the situa- 
tion was aggravated by the insidious machinations of Americans, 
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who conceived it to be to their potential advantage to defeat the 
experiment of self-government in Cuba and to force American 
intervention and ultimate annexation. In 1906 Estrada Palma 
was reelected president of Cuba, and a little later, in August 
of that year, pretending that his election had been dishonestly 
effected, the abhorrent influences already described brought 
about a rebellion against his government. On September 8 the 
situation had become so serious that President Palma asked for 
American help, and in consequence President Roosevelt was con- 
strained to send the secretary of war, William H. Taft, and the 
assistant secretary of state, Robert Bacon, to Havana as peace- 
makers. This was not yet intervention and it was hoped that 
that extreme step could be avoided. ^'Our intervention will 
only come," wrote Roosevelt to the Cuban minister to the United 
States, Oonzalo de Quesada, "if Cuba herself shows that she has 
fallen into the insurrectionary habit, that she lacks the self-re- 
straint necessary to secure peaceful self-government, and that 
her contending factions have plunged the country into anarchy." 
The mission of Messrs. Taft and Bacon proved unavailing. 
Estrada Palma resigned the presidency in despair. When the 
time set for the assembling of the Cuban congress arrived, mem- 
bers of that body refused to meet in sufficient numbers to form 
a quorum. Thus the island was left without a government. In 
this crisis, Taft at once, on September 29, assumed control and 
proclaimed the establishment of a provisional American govern- 
ment for the maintenance of order and the protection of life and 
property ; as authorized by the Piatt Amendment. In his proc- 
lamation he said: ''The provisional government will be main- 
tained only long enough to restore order, peace, and public con- 
fidence, and then to hold such elections as may be necessary to 
determine on those persons upon whom the permanent govern- 
ment of the republic should devolve." A body of American 
troops was sent to the island. Taft remained there as provisional 
governor until October 3, when he was succeeded by Charles 
E. Magoon. The latter had had much invaluable experience at 
Panama, as governor of the Canal Zone and as minister to Pan- 
ama, and was admirably fitted to deal with the trying problems 
which confronted him in Cuba. He addressed himself to the 
task with diplomatic discretion but also with energy and reso- 
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lution. First of all a census was taken, as a necessary prelim- 
inary to the holding of a fair election. An advisory oommis- 
sion, composed of three Americans^ f onr Cuban Conservatives 
and four Cuban Liberals, under Magoon's direction drafted an 
electoral law, a municipal law, a judicial law, and a civil serv- 
ice law. These were imperatively needed for the very founda- 
tions of government in the island, but they were laws which the 
Cuban Congress had stubbornly refused to enact. 

With these preparations, elections were held on August 1 and 
November 14, 1908, in an orderly fashion, and were participated 
in, the former by about 60 and the latter by nearly 80 per cent, 
of the registered voters. Ceneral Jo86 Miguel €h>mez was 
chosen president. These results being satisfactory, and the is- 
land having become thoroughly pacified, withdrawal of the 
American troops was begun on January 1, 1909. The Cnban 
Congress assembled on January 23 and went to work in a busi- 
nesslike and patriotic manner, evidently having learned and 
profited from the severe lessons of the preceding two years; and 
on January 28 Mr. Magoon formally turned over the govern- 
ment of the island to President Otomez and his associates, and 
the second American occupation of Cuba was ended. 

The question of the status of the Isle of Pines has not been 
definitively answered, but the island is left in the possession of 
Cuba, where it properly belongs. A decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared that, in the matter of 
customs duties, it must be treated as a part of the Republic of 
Cuba. A treaty making the same declaration was negotiated in 
1908, but failed of ratification by the United States Senate. But 
subsequent efforts by American speculators to have the island 
seized and annexed by this country have been ignored by the 
Gfovemment, and the progress of time makes the success of any 
such scheme increasingly improbable. 
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D USING the period of the Spanish war, American interests 
in China were gravely impaired and American treaty 
rights were flouted by various European powers, which seized 
with avidity upon the opportunity which they thought was then 
presented to them to get rid of the feared and hated American 
commercial rivalry in China and to partition that vast and opu- 
lent empire among themselves. The leaders in this movement 
were Germany and Bussia. They had in 1895 been foremost in 
intervening to deny to Japan the legitimate fruits of her vic- 
tory over China, and now, in 1897, their real purpose in doing 
so was disclosed. Japan had aimed to break down the exclusive 
policy of China and to open that empire more freely to the 
trade and travel of the world ; seeking for herself, however, no 
special privileges, but guaranteeing equal rights and opportuni- 
ties to all nations. For herself she would take only a limited 
piece of Chinese territory, and it she would open to all. The 
European powers exactly reversed that policy. They seized 
upon pieces of China for their own, in which they would have 
exclusive rights over all other nations, and they dictated treaties 
and concessions under which a great part of the Chinese Empire 
would be closed more strictly than ever before against all nations 
but themselves. 

Germany led the way. A couple of German missionaries had 
been killed in China, and reparation was not forthcoming as 
promptly as was demanded. The German emperor thereupon 
made a flamboyant and melodramatic speech, practically pro- 
claiming a ''holy war" against China, and despatched a naval 
and military expedition, under the command of his brother. 
Prince Henry of Prussia, on an errand W vengeance and spolia- 
tion. This expedition in November, 1897, seized the city and 

port of Eaao-chau and the surrounding territory, and dictated 
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a treaty, which the Chinese government was not strong enough 
to refuse, under which Kiao-chau was ''leased" to Germany for 
ninety-nine years and German influence was made paramount, 
with special and exclusive privileges over all other nations, 
throughout most of the province of Shantung. Following' 
closely upon these acts, at a distance of only a few days, Russia 
sent a fleet to Port Arthur, took possession of that place, and dic- 
tated a "lease'' of it and of the Regent's Sword peninsula, under 
which that region would become her own to the exclusion of all 
others powers, and she would thus dominate the whole of Man- 
churia. Thus two of the most important provinces of China, in 
which American commercial interests were particularly great, 
and which commanded respectively the southern and northern 
shores of the Gulf of Pe-Chi-li and the approaches to the Chi- 
nese imperial capital, were practically annexed by these two 
powers, American treaty rights in them were annulled, and any 
further American commerce with them was practically pro- 
hibited. 

A little later, in 1898, Great Britain seized and "leased" the 
port of Wei-hai-wei, on the Shantung Peninsula, and Mirs Bay, 
at Hongkong, and France took similar action at Ewang-chau, 
in southeastern China. In addition to these operations, vast 
concessions for railroad building, opening of mines, establish- 
ment of industries, etc., were exacted by the European powers 
from China, covering the most important parts of the empire 
and threatening the complete exclusion of the United States 
therefrom. All these things were in flagrant violation not only 
of the moral principles which the powers had professed to up- 
hold in China but equally of the legal rights of Uie United States 
under the "most favored nation" clause of existing treaties. 
Just as Napoleon III had sought the conquest of Mexico while 
the United States was engaged in the Civil War, so this attempt 
at the partition of China to the prejudice and sacrifice of Amer- 
ican rights was shrewdly made at the time when this country was 
obviously about to enter upon a war with Spain which would 
engage the entire attention of its navy for an indefinite period, 
and it was pushed to its fullest extent while we were actually 
involved in that struggle. 

Had the hands of the United States been free, some action 
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would probably have been taken for the protection of American 
rights in China. It is scarcely supposable that this country 
would itself have seized or ^ leased" any Chinese territory, to 
counterbalance the aggressions of the Euroi>ean powers; which 
would have been a radical and mischievous departure from its 
established policy. With its very efficient fleet free for service 
in those waters, however, it would probably have been able to 
make an effective diplomatic protest against what was being done. 
With its fleet busily occupied in the Oulf and the Caribbean, it 
could do nothing, since it would have been worse than useless to 
make a protest which it could not support with material means. 
But through the irony of fate the very circumstance which the 
European powers thought was hopelessly handicaping the United 
States and excluding it from participation in eastern Asian af- 
fairs, brought this country into most direct and masterful contact 
with those affairs and invested it with an authority and an in- 
fluence in China which it had never before possessed. 

The powers had forgotten the Philippines; or had fatuously 
imagined that the United States would not venture upon the con- 
quest of them. But that conquest was, in fact, the first important 
achievement of the United States in that war. We have already 
mentioned the primary reasons which constrained this country to 
send a fleet to Manila. There was another, to which reference 
was made in the preceding chapter, which belongs with this 
part of the narrative. That was, as an offset to the European 
spoliation of China, and for the sake of giving the United States 
a point of vantage from which it could readily safeguard its 
treaty rights in China and which would enable it to say that it, 
too, was a great Asian power and was therefore entitled to an 
equal place in all international councils in the Far East. This 
thought was second to no other in the mind of McEinley, when 
he decided upon the Philippine campaign. America at Manila 
was to be a counterpoise to Germany at Eiao-chau, Russia at Port 
Arthur, England at Wei-hai-wei, and France at Ewang-chau. 
It was not merely the conquest of the Philippines for which Dewey 
was sent to Manila on May day, 1898. It was for the opening 
and fastening open of the international door of equal rights and 
equal opportunities throughout the Chinese Empire. 

This circumstance explains additionally the paroxysms of anti- 
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American furor which in the snnuner of 1898 convulsed Germany 
and to some extent affected other European nations. It was 
realized that the Spanish war was bringing America into eastern 
Asia instead of excluding her from it, and that this country would 
have to be strenuously reckoned with before the spoliation of 
China could be effected. That was why the German fleet was sent 
to Manila to hamper American operations, to aid the Spanish, 
and if possible to compel American withdrawal. But those ef- 
forts failed because Germany found it impossible to enlist the 
active support of any other power against us, while the strongest 
of all the powers showed an unmistakable inclination to support 
us. France remained finely neutral. Russia contented herself 
with entrenching herself as strongly as possible in Manchuria. 
Great Britain had long been at least nominally committed to the 
same policy in China that the United States favored, and had 
departed from it only through supposed necessity when the others 
violated it, and she welcomed the opportunity of cooperating 
with this country in China again, as in the days when '^ blood 
was thicker than water.'' Thus left alone, Germany was power- 
less to obstruct American progress in the Far East. 

The close of the Spanish war, then, placed America in pos- 
session of a commanding physical and moral position in the Far 
East. It set the highly competent American navy free to co- 
operate with American diplomacy. Most important of all, per- 
haps, it found the office of secretary of state at Washington filled 
by one of the ablest men who ever occupied it. John Hay, then 
at the meridian height of his splendid powers, was one of the 
most expert and accomplished diplomats of his time, and without 
being bumptiously conceited or arrogantly offensive to other 
powers was one of the most resolute, uncompromising, and 
aggressive champions of American rights and interests against 
all the rest of the world. He seemed in an extraordinary measure 
to combine within himself the penetrating vision of Jay, the in- 
flexible will of the younger Adams, the suavity and tact of Gal- 
latin, and the intense patriotism of Webster. It was above all 
other circumstances his presence in the state department that 
saved the situation for America and for China — ^indeed, for the 
equitable rights of all nations. 

In the spring of 1899 Great Britain and Russia partitioned the 
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commercial and iBdustrial interests of the Chinese Empire be- 
tiTV'een them, the former taking all south of and the latter all north 
of the Great Wall. Hay's answering stroke was prompt and ef- 
fective. On September 6 of that year he addressed notes to the 
Oovemments of Qreat Britain, Russia, and Oermany, and a little 
later to those also of France, Italy, and Japan, inviting them to 
give their formal adherence to an international agreement for 
the maintenance of the ''open door" in China. No matter what 
* 'sphere of influence" any power claimed, it was not to interfere 
with any treaty port or vested interest of other powers therein ; 
the Chinese tariff was to continue in force and to be administered 
by Chinese ofiScials ; and there was to be no discrimination against 
any nation or in favor of any nation in port dues or railroad 
rates. These were his proposals. The British government, to 
which Hay had formerly been American ambassador and to 
which he was persona grata to an exceptional degree, promptly 
accepted and approved the scheme. The others, with one accord, 
began to make excuses. They were all theoretically in accord 
with Hay's enlightened principles, but they were all practically 
averse to committing themselves to their maintenance. The man 
who was for the law but against its enforcement is an historic 
and a multitudinous character ! 

John Hay was, however, at once too subtle and too direct a 
diplomat to be defeated by such evasions of the issue. In the 
manner of the greatest of his predecessors, he accepted the spirit 
and ignored the letter of the powers' replies to his note. With 
a hand of steel in a glove of velvet he penned a reply which must 
have cau&ed the chancelleries to realize that they had met some 
one more than their master. He told them that in view of their 
favorable expressions toward the principles which he had pro- 
posed, the United States would consider their acceptance of those 
principles as "final and definitive"! The powers thereupon de- 
clared their readiness to sign the proposed agreement, and the 
brilliant diplomatic victory of the United States was achieved. 
It should be added that in this America had the cordial support 
and cooperation of Great Britain. In advance of Hay's note on 
the open door, indeed. Lord Charles Beresf ord had been publicly 
urging in England, with much popular approval, that that 
country should join with the United States and some others in 
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guaranteeing very much such an arrangement as that of Hay's, 
and it is quite supposable that the British government would 
have undertaken such a work had not the complications of 
European politics made it seem inexpedient. 

All these things, particularly the aggressions of the European 
powers, had their effect upon the Chinese popular mind and, to 
some extent, also upon the ofScial mind, in engendering snspicioai, 
distrust, and intense animosity toward foreigners; and the an- 
nouncement of the Anglo-American policy of the open door and 
maintenance of territorial integrity came too late to allay the 
rising storm. A widespread insurrection against all foreigners 
and against the Chinese government so far as it protected them 
arose, led by athletic clubs known as Boxers. Led by Prince 
Tuan, and joined by a part of the imperial army, the rebels soon 
gained possession of the country between Peking and the coast, 
and also of southern Manchuria. Many foreigners were mur- 
dered, and by the latter part of May, 1900, the legations at Peking 
were so far menaced as to make it seem necessary to send addi- 
tional guards thither. On June 1 a force of fifty American 
marines arrived there, followed by British, French, Russian, 
Italian, Japanese, Qerman and Austrian contingents. But these 
were not sufficient. The American minister at Peking, Edwin 
H. Conger, on June 5 and again on June 8, cabled urgently for 
the sending of more ships to Taku. This was done, but when, 
on June 17, the other foreign ships shelled the Taku forts, the 
American commander declined to participate in the action be- 
cause of lack of direct orders to that effect from Washington. 

Meantime on June 10 Prince Tuan had become the head of the 
Chinese foreign office, and on the evening of June 19 he ordered 
all foreign ministers to leave Peking within twenty-four hours. 
The next day Baron Ketteler, the Oerman minister, started to go, 
by appointment, to the foreign office to remonstrate against the 
order; but as he neared the door of the building he was shot dead 
by a uniformed Chinese soldier. All the foreign ministers and 
their staffs then took refuge in the British legation and from 
June 20 to August 14 were closely besieged there by the Boxers 
and by the imperial army and were shut off from communication 
with the rest of the world. The Chinese government pretended 
to disapprove these proceedings of its own subjects and army, 
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but was either unafble or unwilling to prevent them. For its 
strange attitude it was called to account by the American sec- 
retary of state. When the Chinese minister at Washington, Mr. 
W^Uy on July 11^ called upon him to present an imperial despatch 
denying responsibility for the outrages, Hay sharply told him 
that if the Chinese government could send him despatches from 
Peking, it could itself go to Peking for the assertion of its author- 
ity and the fulfilment of its international obligations. He then 
handed to Wu a despatch for Conger at Peking, asking that it 
he transmitted to him, and adding an intimation that if an 
answer were not received the United States would assume that 
Conger had been murdered and would take the action appro- 
priate in such a case. The reply came, nine days later, saying 
that for a month the ministers had been besieged in the British 
legation, under shot and shell, and that speedy relief alone could 
prevent a general massacre. 

Belief was immediately sent. Already considerable forces of 
the powers were assembled at Tientsin, and these were promptly 
increased until they were believed to be strong enough to fight 
their way to Peking and at the same time to hold lines of com- 
munication with the coast. To this international army the 
United States contributed about 15,000 men. Operations had 
begun as soon as news came, on July 9, of the murder of the 
Qerman minister. The fortified city of Tientsin was attacked 
on July 13 and was captured the next day. Among the killed 
was Colonel Emerson H. Liscum, commander of the American 
troops. The belief then prevailed that all the foreigners at 
Peking had been killed and that the exx>edition was consequently 
for vengeance and not for relief. Progress was therefore made 
with more thoroughness and prudence than speed. When the 
despatch from Conger was received by Hay and was communi- 
cated to the allied forces, it was generally regarded by the 
Europeans as a forgery of the Chinese. Nevertheless, on the 
urging of the Americans, who believed in its authenticity, they 
agreed to push forward a relief column with all possible speed. 
It was August 8 before the forlorn hope could get well on its 
way. After leaving adequate guards at Tientsin and along the 
line of communication fewer than 20,000 men were available for 
the desperate undertaking. There were 2500 Americans, later 
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reinforced by a troop of cavalry ; 3000 British, 800 French, 4800 
Russians, 8000 Japanese, 200 German, and 100 Austrians and 
Italians. Throughout this memorable expedition the forc^es of 
the various powers cooperated cordially. There was a markedly 
closer relationship between the Americans and the British, how- 
ever, than between any others, and in discussing various matters 
of policy the American and British commanders acted together, 
sometimes in opposition to all the others. These two forces ^vere 
foremost in the chief conflicts of the march, the British leading 
and the Americans following next in the actual entrance to the 
beleaguered legation district of Peking, though the Japanese and 
Russians were first to attack some other parts of the city. The 
relief of the legations was effected on August 14, but it required 
two weeks more to conquer the whole capital. The American 
troops distiuguished themselves both by their efiiciency and by^ 
their orderly and humane conduct, presenting a fine contrast to 
some of the others, who disgraced themselves by committing out- 
rages as vile as those of the Chinese mob itself. The American 
losses in the whole enterprise were 2 officers and 30 men killed, 
and 7 officers and 170 men wounded. 

If the American troops distinguished themselves in the military 
operations, still more did American diplomacy distinguish itself 
in leadership of international councils. It was the American 
secretary of state who secured from the besieged American 
minister at Peking tidings which nerved the allied troojM to 
press on in time to save the legations from massacre. It was 
Hay, also, who sounded to tiie world the motive of the expedition. 
He issued on July 3 a note to the powers, setting forth the policy, 
the views and the purposes of the United States in direct and 
unmistakable terms, as follows : 

*'We adhere to the policy initiated by us in 1857 of peace with 
the Chinese nation, of furtherance of lawful commerce and of 
protection of lives and property of our citizens by all means 
guaranteed under extraterritorial treaty rights and by the law 
of nations. If wrong be done to our citizens, we propose to hold 
the responsible authors to the uttermost responsibility. 

**We regard the situation at Peking as one of virtual anarchy, 
whereby power and responsibility are practically devolved upon 
the local provincial authorities. So long as they are not in 
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overt collusiaii with rebellion and use their power to protect 
foreign life and property, we regard them as representing the 
Chinese people, with whom we seek to remain in peace and 
friendship. The purpose of the President is, as it has been 
heretofore, to act concurrently with the other powers, first, in 
opening up communication with Peking, and rescuing the Ameri- 
can ofiScials, missionaries, and other Americans who are in 
danger; second, in affording all possible protection everywhere 
in China to American life and property ; third, in guarding and 
protecting all legitimate American interests; and fourth, in aid- 
ing to prevent a spread of the disorders to the other provinces of 
the empire and a recurrence of such disasters. 

^'It is, of course, too early to forecast the means of attaining 
this last result ; but the policy of the Qovemment of the United 
States is to seek a solution which may bring about permanent 
safety and peace to China, to preserve Chinese territorial and 
administrative entity, protect idl rights guaranteed to friendly 
powers by treaty and international law, and safeguard for the 
world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts of 
the Chinese Empire." 

The British government and afterward the German govern- 
ment expressed hearty concurrence in this statement, as a setting 
forth of their own policy as well as that of the United States; 
and the other intervening powers took no exception to it, though 
some of them doubtless did not sympathize with it and were not 
willing to subscribe to it as their own. 

Before the allied forces reached Peking the emperor, dowager 
empress, and imperial court fled from that city to the interior of 
the empire, leaving the venerable ex-viceroy, Li Hung-chang, to 
conduct negotiations with the representatives of the powers. 
Among the latter there was some difference of opinion as to the 
course to be pursued. In this emergency the United States took 
the lead in urging that the allied forces should remain at Peking, 
acting in concert for the good of all, until the objects set forth 
in Hay's note of July 3 should be attained. Great Britain and 
Germany acquiesced in this policy and on October 16 signed an 
agreement to that effect. In that agreement they set forth that 
it was a matter of permanent international interest that the ports 

of China should remain freely open to the trade of all nations ; 
VOL. n — 19, 
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and they pledged themBelves not to take advantage of the ex- 
isting conditions to secure for themselves special advantages, to 
act together to prevent, if necessary, any other power from secur- 
ing special advantages which would impair existing interests; 
and to direct their policy toward the preservation of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China. This agreement was fully accepted 
and adopted by Austria, Italy, and Japan, and somewhat equivo- 
cally by France and Russia. The United States, of course, 
cordially agreed with all of it except one point, namely, the pro- 
tection of existing interests, to which it prudently declined to 
commit itself on the ground that there might be some existing in- 
terests which did not merit protection. The policy of the United 
States prevailed, however, in maintaining common and joint 
diplomatic action by all the powers, just as there had been united 
military action. 

In the matter of exacting punishment for those guilty of 
the outrages, also, the United States took the lead. The (}erman 
government first proposed that before peace n^^tiations were 
begun the powers should insist upon having the instigators of 
the crimes, as designated by the ministers at Peking, handed over 
to them for punishment. To this all the other powers assented 
except the United States and Great Britain. The United States 
strongly dissented, insisting that the Chinese government itself 
should be required to inflict the punishments. While this point 
was being debated among the powers China herself took it in 
hand and by imperial decree ordered the degradation of several 
of the princes and other high nobles who had been the instiga- 
tors of the outrages. Upon this Germany and the other powers 
abandoned their demand for the surrender of the criminals, and 
adopted the contention of the United States, that China herself 
should punish them. On this subject Secretaiy Hay wisely 
said: 

''It is thought that no punitive measures can be so effective as 
the degradation and punishment of the responsible authors by 
the supreme imperial authority itself; and it seems only just to 
China that she should be afforded in the first instance an op- 
portunity to do this, and thus rehabilitate herself before the 
world." 

For this, and for other effective efforts to arrange mutually ac- 
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oeptable terms on which to conduct the peace negotiations, the 
Chinese emperor on October 14 sent his i>er8onal thanks to the 
President of the United States. 

The joint note of the powers, embodying their demands upon 
China, was completed on December 22. It called for adequate 
punishment, by the Chinese government, of those who were re- 
sponsible for and who actually committed the murders and other 
outrages upon foreigners; for the adoption of measures which 
would prevent the recurrence of such troubles; for indemnities 
for the losses sustained by foreigners; and for permanent im- 
provements in the relations of foreigners, both official and com- 
mercial, with China. These terms were promptly accepted by 
the Chinese government, as the basis of peace negotiations. But 
then came the tug of war in the negotiations themselves ; in which 
the United States took a leading and at times a dominant part. 
The American representative was William Woodville Bockhill, a 
diplomat of exceptional experience and skill, and probably the 
ablest of all Secretary Hay's aids in the foreign service of the 
United States. His voice was uniformly raised for both resolu- 
tion and moderation in dealing with China, so as to give the pro- 
ceedings the appearance of justice rather than vindictiveness. 
At his instance the demand that all men named on a certain list 
should suffer the death penalty was changed to ''the most severe 
punishment befitting their crimes"; which was certainly a judi- 
cious amendment Over the question of indemnities a marked 
difference of opinion arose. Germany, followed by France and 
Russia, wanted to ''bleed China white" by exacting enormous 
indemnities, far beyond the present power of China to pay. The 
result would be, they calculated, many years of occupation of 
China by their troops, or else the seizure of Chinese provinces 
in lieu of cash, and thus the partition of the empire. Against 
this oppressive policy Bockhill was outspoken and resolute. He 
urged that on grounds both of equity and policy China should 
not be crushed by being compelled to pay vast exemplary dam- 
ages, but that the powers should be content with indemnities 
sufficient to pay actual losses, and he reckoned that the grand 
total should not exceed $200,000,000. He also argued in favor 
of demanding from China a lump sum, which the powers might 
then divide among themselves, instead of a separate indemnity 
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to each power. In this attitude he was supported by the rq^ire- 
sentatives of Great Britain and Japan. 

The American policy won on the latter point, that of the lump 
sum. On the former, Rockhill undoubtedly succeeded in mod- 
erating the excessive demands which the other powers wanted to 
make, though the lump sum finally demanded, about $337,000,- 
000, was much larger than he would have had it. The adoption 
of the lump sum plan, of course, greatly lessened the zeal for 
excessive demands. If any power could have for itself alone all 
that it demanded, it would be inclined to make an enormous 
claim. But it did not so greatly care to do so if it was to be 
required to share its booty with the others. Another victory was 
won by the United States in conjunction with Great Britain, 
over the method of guaranteeing and raising the indenuiity. 
Russia and France proposed a joint guarantee, which the United 
States vigorously opposed, urging instead an issue of Chinese 
bonds, which was finally agreed to. Rujsfiia, Germany, and 
France also proposed that China should be permitted to in- 
crease her customs duties by 10 per cent. This the United States 
opposed, on the perfectly true ground that thus this country, 
Great Britain, and Japan, whose trade with China was largest 
and whose demands for indemnity were smallest, would be made 
to pay an undue share of the indemnities to the other powers, 
whose trade was smallest and whose claims were largest. Bock- 
hill therefore suggested a maximum increase of the tariff of <Hily 
5 per cent. ; which was adopted. 

How right the American representative was in his contention 
for a smaller indemnity was demonstrated later, when the actual 
losses came to be computed. By the protocol of September 7, 
1901, the amount of indemnity to be pedd to the United States 
was fixed at something more than $24,000,000 ; to cover the losses 
sustained by American citizens and also the expenses of the 
military expedition to and occupation of Peking. But when the 
actual losses and expenses were computed, on the most generous 
scale, it was found that they aggregated less than half of that 
sum, or about $11,000,000. Accordingly in 1907 the President 
recommended to Congress that China be released from all obli- 
gations in excess of the latter amount. This act of mingled gen- 
erosity and equity greatly ingratiated the United States with 
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China, and in 1908 Tang Shao-yi, governor of Mukden prov- 
ince, came hither to thank the American government, and to re- 
port that the money thus returned would be used by the Chi- 
nese government in sending hundreds of young men to be stu- 
dents in American colleges. Presumably some of the European 
powers also found their shares of the indemnity to be in excess 
of their actual losses and expenses; but there is no record of 
surpassing eagerness on their part to emulate the example of the 
United States in remitting the surplus to China. 

The American troops were the first to evacuate Peking, all 
except a single company, which remained as a legation guard, 
withdrawing on May 5, 1901, and sailing from Tientsin for 
Manila on May 22. The other troops did not all leave until Sep- 
tember 17, when the control of the city was restored to the Chi- 
nese. During the period of foreign occupation the German and 
French forces engaged in a number of so-called ''punitive ex- 
peditions, ' ' which were disgraced with much rapine and looting. 
From all such performances the American forces held strictly 
aloof, and they won a better reputation for orderliness and hu- 
manily than any of their colleagues. 

A controversy with Russia was an unwelcome thot^h not alto- 
gether unexpected sequel to the peace-making in China. From 
the beginning Russia had indicated a purpose of confirming and 
retaining her possession of Manchuria, and this was openly dis- 
played when after the making of the final protocol she violated 
the terms of that instrument by keeping her troops in that prov- 
ince. Apparently she intended either to hold Manchuria per- 
manently, and probably to make that the stepping-stone to the 
seizure of Korea, which she had long coveted, or to extort fur- 
ther concessions from China as the price of her withdrawal. 
England and Japan were so concerned over this that they were 
moved to sign, on January 30, 1902, an agreement of mutual 
support against any Russian aggressions hostile to their inter- 
ests. Two days later the United States made a formal protest 
to Russia against some of her demands upon China, and a re- 
quest 'that she would fulfil her obligations, both to China and to 
the United States, by withdrawing her troops from Manchuria 
by October 8 of the following year. The Russian government 
thereupon suspected the United ^States of acting in collusion with 
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Qreat Britain and Japan, but that was not the case, Secretary 
Hay having not known of the Anglo-Japanese compact until 
after he had addressed his note to Russia. 

Bussia then professed to assent to the just demands of this 
country but really acted with much duplicity, making fresh de- 
mands upon China and misrepresenting their character to the 
United States. Thus she restrained China from opening two 
new treaty ports in Manchuria, which the United States requested 
under the protocol of September 7, 1901. The American consul- 
general at Shanghai, (Joodnow, undertook the negotiations, but 
was met by the Chinese with unwillingness to discuss the matter, 
on the ground that they were not authorized to do so. Their 
tone and manner aroused suspicion that some sinister influence 
was at work, and the American minister. Conger, set about dis- 
covering it, with the result that on May 7, 1903, he was able to 
report to the state department that the opposition proceeded from 
the Bussian legation at Peking. He then confronted the Chinese 
government with a charge that such was the case, and secured 
from it a written admission of the fact. Armed with this, the 
state department took the matter up with Bussia. Hay told the 
Bussian government that our negotiations with China were prac- 
tically completed with the exception of those relating to the two 
additional Manchurian treaty ports, and that the Chinese gov- 
ernment declared itself to be prevented by Bussia from coming 
to an agreement thereon; and he requested that orders be sent 
forthwith to the Bussian minister at Peking to withdraw his 
opposition. The reply was that such instructions would be sent 
at once. When Conger, however, asked the Bussian minister if 
he had received them, and would assent to the opening of the 
ports, he was told that the whole matter had been taken out of 
his hands and was to be settled directly between Washiugton 
and St. Petersburg. 

Hay^s persistence finally brought Bussia to terms, and on July 
14, after a full month of evasion and delay, a definite declara' 
tion was secured from Bussia, to the effect that she had not meant 
to oppose and did not oppose the opening of ports in Manchuria, 
with the exception of Harbin, a city which the United States was 
understood to have selected as one of the two, and which, being 
in the Bussian railway zone, was not entirely under Chinese 
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jurisdiction. This declaration was transmitted to the Chinese 
goYemment^ and it then agreed on October 8 to the opening of 
Antong and Mukden as treaty ports. It was obvious, and was 
keenly felt by both Hay and Conger, that the United States 
was *badly huidicaped in all these transactions by the lack of 
naval force in Chinese waters. Such a force was needed not for 
actual coercion, which was not desired, but for moral effect, in 
counterbalancing the military pressure which Russia was exert- 
ing at the other side, and in order to remind China of the great- 
ness and power of this country. 

A few months later, in February, 1904, the great war between 
Russia and Japan, over their rival claims and interests in Korea 
and China, began. Although China was not a party to the war, 
the chief military operations were conducted on Chinese soil. 
That fact su^^pested the chief interest of the United States in 
the strug^e, namely, a solicitude lest American treaty rights in 
China should be invaded and impaired. Accordingly the United 
States government at once issued a note to the two belligerents, 
urging that ''the neutrality of China and, in all practicable ways, 
her administrative entity, should be respected by both parties." 
Both powers replied with a promise to respect Chinese neutral- 
ity outside of the three provinces of Manchuria, which were the 
seat of the war, and this promise was so well kept that there was 
little cause for complaint of violations of neutrality elsewhere. 
Indeed there were no such violations which affected the interests 
of the United States. This country observed strict neutrality 
during the war, though the preponderance of popular sympathy 
was strongly in favor of Japan ; and only twice was it necessary 
to take any action toward either of the belligerents. One Rus- 
sian warship entered the port of San Francisco, and three en- 
tered that of Manila, and because they were not ready to depart 
within the specified time-limit of twenty-four hours they were 
interned for the remainder of the war and their crews were 
placed under parole. 

Vastly more important was the part which was borne by the 
United States in facilitating the making of peace at the dose of 
the war. On both land and sea the Japanese had been highly 
successful, and there seemed to be no hope of Russia's retrieving 
the tremendous losses which she had suffered. On the other 
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hand Japan realized, though at the time she concealed the fact 
from the world, that her own reaonrcea had been so drawn upon 
in winning her victories that they were nearly exhausted and 
that she would consequently be unable to prosecute her triam> 
phant campaign much further. It was therefore on both sides 
the psychological moment for mediation. Theodore Rooeevelty 
President of the United States, on June 8^ 1905, made a strong 
appeal to the sovereigns of the two belligerent powers to enter 
into direct negotiations with each other for peace. This appeal 
was heeded, and on August 5 following the accredited representa- 
tives of the two powers met in amicable conference on board the 
President's yacht. As a result of that meeting, regular sessions 
of a peace conference began three days later at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, where the United States government afforded 
hospitable facilities for the negotiations. The story of that 
peace-making belongs to Russo-Japanese rather than to American 
history. It must here be recorded, however, that at a critical 
point, when a deadlock threatened the negotiations with failure 
and the envoys of the two powers were about to leave Portsmouth 
in despair, the President, who had kept in close touch with them 
all the time, used his personal influence to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and thus effected a compromise which brought the negotia- 
tions to a successful if not entirely satisfactory conclusion. The 
treaty of peace was signed exactly one month after that first 
meeting on the President's yacht. The Japanese felt some dis- 
satisfaction at not having been able to exact any indemnity from 
Russia, but that was not sufficient to impair their good feeling 
toward the United States for its friendly part. Russia felt a 
degree of real gratitude to this country, and among all the na- 
tions of the Old World the prestige of the United States was 
perceptibly heightened. 

The rights of America in China were soon again imperiled, 
and the great and beneficent international policy which had been 
established toward that country through the initiative of the 
United States was attacked, by the very power which owed most 
gratitude to America for the peace of Portsmouth. In 1908 the 
Russian government essayed to establish its control over the 
municipalities of northern Manchuria, in violation of the ''open 
door" principle, and in consequence received an earnest note of 
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protest from our state department. The chief result was that 
in May of the following year it disclosed the terms of an agree- 
ment which it had made with China, giving it the very thing 
against which Secretary Root had protested. Thereupon the new 
secretary of state, Philander C. Knox, made another vigorous 
protest against any impairment of China's integrity or of the 
principle of the open door and equality of opportunity which 
had been enunciated by John Hay. But this note was no more 
effective than its predecessor. 

Following this, in December, 1909, Enox proposed that the 
entire railroad system of the Manchurian provinces, which was 
then divided between Russian and Japanese control, should be 
turned back to the Chinese government, to be managed by a na- 
tional syndicate for purely commercial instead of largely polit- 
ical purposes. This proposal caused much sensation, which was 
heightened by Eoiox's announcement that an American and Brit- 
ish syndicate had secured a concession for a railroad from Aigun 
to Chin-chow, in northern Manchuria, and that the Qovernments 
of those countries would give it their full diplomatic support. 
A few weeks later, in the latter part of January, 1910, the 
Russian and Japanese governments emphatically rejected the 
scheme, and compelled that of China to do likewise, while the 
other three powers to which it had been addressed, Great Britain, 
France, and Grermany, remained noncommittal. The proposal 
thus failed. In the same year the Chinese government made a 
large loan for the construction of two trunk railroad lines, one 
from Hankow southward to Canton and one from Hankow west- 
ward up the valley of the Yangtse River ; and in April, 1911, it 
made another, to facilitate its reorganization of its currency sys- 
tem. Both these loans were equally apportioned among Amer- 
ican, British, French, and Gferman bankers, and the principle of 
equality among the powers in their transactions with China was 
maintained. 

Some years of agitation culminated in 1911 in the granting 
of a Chinese constitution and representative government, and the 
great abasement of the imperial throne. This was not effected 
without the cost of a civil war, which was still raging when the 
constitution was granted. The United States then took the lead 
in summoning, in November, 1911, a conference of the representa- 
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lives of the powers in China, for the protection of foreign inter- 
ests and for giving moral aid in the restoration of order. In 
January following the continuance of the war imperiled com- 
munications between the coast and Peking, and consequently 
American troops were landed to serve as a guard alon^ that 
line. The trouble soon thereafter began to abate, the emperor 
was constrained to abdicate, and on April 15, 1912, the American 
Congress was able to send its greetings and congratulations to 
the newly proclaimed Chinese republic — an act which was not, 
however, tantamount to official recognition of the new govern- 
ment, which could be given only by the president. 

In order to pay off its army and to meet other pressing obliga- 
tions the new Government of China felt the need of a large loan, 
and entered into negotiations for it with six great powers, 
namely, the four with whose bankers the two former loans had 
been placed, with the addition of Russia and Japan. This new 
loan, of $300,000,000, was to be made by the Governments them- 
selves instead of by private capitalists. But serious differences 
concerning it were soon developed, at first among the six powers, 
and later between them and China. It was in June, 1912, that 
the negotiations were held. Russia and Japan proposed that 
the loan should be divided equally among the six powers, quite 
regardless of their respective financial resources and ability ; and 
that the veto of any one power should be sufficient to prevent the 
expenditure of any of it in any given province. The United 
States led the other powers in resolutely opposing both of these 
proposals, and insisted that no power should have a larger share 
of the loan than it was able to provide out of its own treasury; 
and that the administration of the loan should be determined in 
all cases by a majority vote of the six powers. After an animated 
controven^ the United States won both points and China was 
informed of the willingness of the powers to make the loan. 

That was on June 22. A few days later the Chinese govern- 
ment replied that it would not accept the loan unless it could 
have it on the same terms that other borrowing nations enjoyed, 
namely, that it might use it as it pleased, without the supervision 
and control of the powers. To this the powers, America in- 
cluded, would not assent Former loans to China had been made 
for application under the supervision and control of the cred- 
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itors, and it was not considered prudent to abandon that condi- 
tion in the case of this, the largest loan of all. The Chinese gov- 
ernment accordingly announced that it would not seek a foreign 
loan, but would raise the needed funds by means of a domestic 
loan together with some increase of its customs duties. This 
disappointed some of the powers, but the United States promptly 
expressed its gratification at China's ability thus to supply her 
own needs. 

The domestic loan was not, however, forthcoming, and in Sep- 
tember, 1912, China was driven to the expedient of making a 
loan of $25,000,000 from private bankers, with an understanding 
that it might be increased to double that sum. But her needs 
coxild not thus be met, and in November she sought to reopen 
negotiations with the six powers for an international loan. By 
the middle of January, 1913, such a loan of $125,000,000 was 
supposed to be assured. But new difficulties arose. The other 
powers imposed conditions which China in her extremity was 
compelled to accept, but which the United States would not ap- 
prove. The outcome was that in March the United States with- 
drew from the combination of powers and would have no more 
to do with the loan, and two months later it was announced tiiat 
the remltining five powers had made the loan and had paid to 
China the first instalment of it. At about the same time, at the 
beginning of May, 1913, the United States, deeming the Chinese 
Republic securely established, extended to it formal recognition. 
Several eminent citizens of the United States were engaged by 
the Chinese government to be its expert advisers, and relations 
between the two countries continued to be most friendly; though 
it was unmistakable that the nonparticipation of this country in 
the international loan had impaired somewhat its prestige and 
influence in the Far East. 

The Chinese government in 1906 adopted vigorous and effec- 
tive measures for the abolition of the opium traffic, aimed alike 
against the production, the sale, and the use of the drug, except 
for purely medicinal purposes. It was ordered that after Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, the importation of morphine for other than medic- 
inal purposes should be prohibited. The United States, in com- 
mon with other powers, cordially assented to this, and took the 
initiative in calling, at Shanghai, in February, 1909, an inter- 
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national conference intended to encourage and assist China in 
suppressing the evil, and to extend the efforts to other lands. 
Of this beneficent gathering an American, Bishop Brent, was 
the presiding ofScer. The United States also invited the powers 
to unite in another such conference two years later, and no fewer 
than eleven governments agreed to do so ; at The Hague, in De- 
cember, 1911. The leadership of the United States in amisring 
China in this important reform was deeply appreciated. 

Soon after the ending of the Russo-Japanese War an earnest 
though never acrimonious controversy arose between the United 
States and Japan, as the result of demagogic agitation, pro- 
fessedly in the interest of American labor, identical with that 
which years before had caused a dispute with China over coolie 
immigration. For years efforts were made to secure the ex- 
clusion of Japanese from California and other Pacific Coast 
States, quite in defiance of treaty obligations. At last, in 1906, 
a labor unionist was mayor of San Francisco and a board of edu- 
cation hostile to the Japanese was appointed by him. In Octo- 
ber of that year the board issued an order excluding Japanese 
pupils from all the public schools of the city, excepting some 
which were specially set apart for them — after the manner of 
the ''Jim Crow'' cars for Negroes at the South. This was 
rightly regarded by the Japanese as a gross affront, and as a 
violation of their rights under the existing treaty with this coun- 
try, and an official protest, temperate but strong, was at once 
made. 

The President, Roosevelt, forthwith sent his secretary of the 
interior, Victor H. Metcalf , to San Francisco, to investigate the 
situation and to report upon it to him. Metcalf found the im- 
portance of the school question to be greatly exaggerated, in cir- 
cumstances which indicated it to be a mere pretext for some- 
thing more, namely, entire Japanese exclusion. The pretense 
that the schools were being thronged with Japanese was exposed 
to ridicule by the fact that there were only ninety-three Japan- 
ese pupils in all the schools of the city. The complaint that a 
multitude of adult Japanese men were attending schools among 
American children of tender years was disposed of by the fact 
that not more than a dozen of the ninety-three Japanese stu- 
dents were more than eighteen years old, and they were quite 
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willing to withdraw from the schools. Metcalf found, too, that 
organized boycotting and persecution of the Japanese was being 
practised. 

Roosevelt instantly resolved to fulfil loyally the treaty obliga- 
tions of the United States against the attempt of either city or 
state authorities to nullify them, and so reported to Congress in 
a message. It was obvious that the old question of the suprem- 
acy of treaties over state or municipal law, and of the power of 
the Federal Government to enforce them, was again to be 
threshed out ; and two test suits were accordingly brought in be- 
half of Japanese pupils in the California courts. In February, 
1907, the mayor of San Francisco went to Washington, and con- 
firmed the belief that the exclusion of the Japanese from the 
schools was a mere feint in a much more important campaign, 
when he said frankly that there would be no objection to the 
Japanese in the schools if the further immigration of Japanese 
laborers was prohibited. This was an uncalled-for demand, since 
the number of Japanese in this country was insignificant and 
was steadily decreasing, the number annually returning to Japan 
considerably exceeding that coming to America. Nevertheless 
Roosevelt endeavored to accede to it. At his dictation Congress 
added a paragraph looking in that direction to a pending bill 
for the regulation of immigration, and Roosevelt ordered the ex- 
clusion from this country of all Japanese and Koreans who 
should come hither without passports. On March 14, in conse- 
quence, the San Francisco board of education rescinded its anti- 
Japanese resolution, and the two test suits were dismissed with- 
out coming to trial. 

This was not the end of the trouble. It was only the prelude. 
The lawless hostility to the Japanese continued and increased. 
Numerous outrages were committed upon them, and sensational 
newspapers invented extravagant tales of Japanese designs of 
conquest in this country, and sought to arouse a warlike spirit. 
Especially were stories circulated about Japanese acquisition of 
Magdalena Bay, in Mexico, as a naval station, in which there was 
not one word of truth. But this clamor, half insensate and half 
malicious, continued, until on November 7, 1907, Baron Hayashi, 
the Japanese minister for foreign affairs, felt constrained to 
publish a formal statement, decrying all war talk in either coun- 
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try, declaring that war between the two nations was impoflsible 
and mconceivable, and expressing the fullest degree of confi- 
dence in the justice and friendship of the United States. Mean- 
time our secretary of state, Root, entered into negotiations with 
the Japanese government for a modification of treaty relations 
which would restrict the immigration of coolies. Japan cor- 
dially responded, being herself strongly desirous of stopping 
such migration, since she felt the need of all her workingmen at 
home, for the development of her new estates in Formosa and 
Korea. But, being a proud and sensitive nation, she would brook 
no indignity nor invidious and insulting discrimination against 
her or her citizens. The negotiations resulted in a satisfactory 
understanding, though no formal treaty was made at that time. 
The Japanese government simply agreed to respect and to use 
its influence to execute the act of Congress already mentioned, 
and the executive order, for the restriction of coolie immigration. 
Even this did not abate the anti-Japanese furor. The l^is- 
latures of California and other States endeavored to enact laws 
which would have been highly offensive to Japan, but were re- 
strained from doing so by Roosevelt's personal influence. Japan 
met these things with two noteworthy acts for the cultivation of 
American friendship. A company of forty-six of her most emi- 
nent bankers, merchants, educators, members of Parliament, and 
others visited and made a tour of the United States, where they 
were the guests of chambers of commerce. Also, the Emperor 
of Japan sent a personal message of congratulation to the City of 
New York upon the three hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of the Hudson River, and gave it in commemoration thereof three 
hundred Japanese cherry trees, to be planted along the shore of 
the Hudson River by Japanese gardeners sent over for the pur- 

What should have been — ^but was not — a final settlement of 
the whole controversy was effected in 1911, in the making of a 
new general treaty of commerce and navigation. This was ne- 
gotiated at Washington by the secretary of state, Enox, and 
the Japanese ambassador, Baron Yasuya Uchida; it was signed 
on February 21, and was ratified by our Senate with an amend- 
ment three days later ; ratifications were exchanged at Tokio on 
April 4, and on April 5 it was proclaimed. The essential fea- 
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tare of this instrument for present consideration was the under- 
standing, expressed by the Senate in ratifying it» that ''the 
treaty shall not be deemed to repeal or affect any of the pro- 
visions of the Act of Congress entitled 'An Act to Regulate the 
Immigration of Aliens into the United States, ' approved Febru- 
ary 20, 1907." That understanding was accepted by the Jap- 
anese government, and Baron Uchida appended to the treaty a 
declaration that the Japanese government was "fully prepared 
to maintain with equal effectiveness the limitation and control 
which they have for the past three years exercised in regulation 
of the emigration of laborers to the United States." 

The sinister, sordid, and insincere campaign against the Jap- 
anese on the Pacific coast continued, however, both secretly and 
openly, until it culminated again in 1913 in proposals for of- 
fensive discriminatory legislation. The California legislature 
first adopted a resolution demanding the application of the 
Chinese exclusion act to the Japanese. Next it purposed the 
enactment of one of two bills. One, introduced into the assem- 
bly, forbade "aliens ineligible to citizenship" to own land in that 
State. The other, in the senate, forbade any aliens to own land, 
but promised to protect all in their treaty rights. The former 
naturally elicited protests from the Japanese, since it was obvi- 
ously aimed against them ; they being excluded from citizenship 
by the interpretation of the laws which conferred the privilege 
of naturalization upon none but Caucasians and Negroes, ex- 
cluding the Mongolian race, to which the Japanese were held to 
belong. The senate bill was protested by other countries, though 
without due reason, since the right of a State to exclude aliens 
from ownership of land had long been exercised without protest 
by other States of this union, and by the Federal Qovemment 
itself in the Federal District and the Territories, as well as by 
other countries, including Japan. For this reason Japan did 
not protest against the senate bill but only against that of the 
assembly. She admitted California's right to exclude all aliens 
from landowning, but insisted that if any were permitted to 
own land, her citizens must be, under the provision of the treaty 
which gave them all the rights and privileges here which the citi- 
zens or subjects of any other land enjoyed. 
This view of the case, taken by Japan, was also taken by the 
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President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, wbo advised 
the California legislature to that effect, and urged the dropping 
of the offensive and discriminatory phrase ''ineligible to citizen- 
ship" from the assembly bill. Further to emphasize his views 
and to influence the legislature against offensive measures, Wil- 
son sent his secretary of state, William J. Bryan, to Calif omia, 
to reason and plead with that body. The legislature listened 
to Bryan courteously, and disregarded his pleadings with rare 
unanimity. It then passed a bill not, indeed, excluding those 
''ineligible to citizenship" from landowning, but admitting to 
that privilege those "eligible to citizenship"! It also enacted 
that all others — ^to wit, those ineligible to citizenship — might ac- 
quire and hold land to the extent of the provisions of any treaty 
existing between their country and the United States. Against 
this ingenious attempt to "whip the devil around a stump" Wil- 
son protested, as calculated to lead to litigation to determine the 
treaty rights of aliens; but the legislature persisted in pass- 
ing it. 

Japan of course protested against it, on April 12. It was, 
she held, a violation of her rights under the treaty, which said : 
"The citizens or subjects of each of the high contracting parties 
shall have liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the territories 
of the other, to carry on trade, wholesale and retail, to own or 
lease and occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses and shops, 
to employ agents of their choice, to lease land for residential 
and commercial purposes, and generally to do anything incident 
to or necessary for trade upon the same terms as native citizens 
or subjects." To this protest the United States made, on May 
19, a reply which was not satisfactory to Japan, and the con- 
troversy was continued thereafter at intervals, without definite 
result; the anti- Japanese agitation in the United States also 
being continued whenever the slightest opportunity was af- 
forded. 

The really essential feature in this latest California legisla- 
tion was passed over with little notice, though thoughtful men 
saw in it the supreme issue which must one day be settled. The 
senate bill as at first proposed promised to protect aU aliens in 
their treaty rights, and the bill as finally passed guaranteed to 
aliens all their existing treaty righta Both these provisions in 
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effect made the State of California the authority which was to 
safeguard aliens in their treaty rights and which was to enforce 
and execute the treaty obligations of the United States! A 
more egregious example of exalting the less above the greater — 
the State above the nation — ^has seldom been recorded in our 
history. 
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THE IfiTHMIAN CAKAL 

AMERICA'S embarrassment was France's opportanily. 
The dispute with Qreat Britain over the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and the discredit and odium which were incurred by this 
country through the Walker episode in Nicaragua, served for a 
time as a hopeless handicap upon all American schemes for an 
interoceanic canal across any part of the Central American 
isthmus. Then was Louis Napoleon's chance. While a pris- 
oner at Ham he had speculated upon the immeasurable possi- 
bilities of such a waterway, even offering to renounce forever his 
pretensions to the French imperial crown if he were released 
and permitted to go to Nicaragua to essay that enterprise. Fol- 
lowing Walker's raids he sent over a shrewd agent, Felix Belly, 
who represented to the Central American States that the United 
States was their enemy and that their only safety lay in the pro- 
tection of the three European powers which had just guaranteed 
the integrity of Turkey, namely, France, Great Britain, and 
Sardinia; and persuaded Nicaragua and Costa Bica to settle 
their differences, and to grant him a canal concession. This 
was to give him all the privileges which the American Atlantic 
and Pacific Canal Company had enjoyed, and in addition the 
right to maintain two French warships in Lake Nicaragua. 

This was in May, 1858. The United States government was 
perplexed with ominous domestic complications, but it could not 
ignore this menace. Cass, the secretary of state, accordingly 
informed the French government, through Mason, our minister 
in Paris, that the United States desired to see the Isthmian 
routes opened and free for the commerce of the world, and the 
States of that region well governed, prosperous, and free from 
the control of all foreign powers; that it could not consent to 
the assumption of any European authority over those States; 

and that the landing of any European forces there would have 

306 
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uiLfortunate results. This declaration was effective. The 
French government paused, Nicaragua withdrew the ill-advised 
concession, and an American corporation, the Central American 
Transit Company, received a franchise for the navigation of the 
waterways of that country. Later, during his attempt at the 
conquest of Mexico, Napoleon renewed his canal schemes, and 
through Michael Chevalier secured a concession for a canal at 
Nicaragua ; but that scheme lapsed with the fall of Maximilian. 
The close of the Civil War permitted our Government to give 
renewed attention to canal enterprises, and after Rear- Admiral 
Davis had made a report strongly in favor of Panama, rather 

than Nicaragua, njT^'^lj^^5j;;g£gtifltfid ^^^^ Jj^lQ^^bi^ ^" Igg? ' ' ' \/\ 
for the construction of a canal there, which should be owned^ and 
controlled by this country. Unfortunately, political opposition 
to the administration of President Johnson caused the Senate to 
refuse ratification, and a like fate befel a similar treaty submit- 
ted by President Qrant in 1870. In 1868 the Dickinson-Ayott • 
tre aty wit h Nicaragua secured for tEiscbuntiy the right to con- -A 
struct a canal there, the canal to be under Nicaraguan sover- 
eignty, with its neutrality guaranteed by the United States and 
other powers ; but no action was taken under it. 

By this time, however, the policy of the United States con- 
cerning the canal had become definitely fixed. President Grant 
in 1869 declared it to be ''of vast political importance that no 
European government should hold such a work," and his suc- 
cessor. President Hayes, proclaimed the American purpose to 
be to secure ''an American canal under American control." 
Numerous surveys of routes were made by the Government, as a 
result of which the Interoceanic Canal Commission in February, 
1876, unanimously reported in favor of a route at Nicaragua, 
from Greytown to Brito, by way of the San Juan River and Lake 
Nicaragua. The secretary of state, Hamilton Fish, at once 
sought to negotiate with Nicaragua a treaty for the construction 
of such a canal, and with Great Britain such modification of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty as would permit this country to construct 
and control the canal. Grant's administration closed, however, 
before anything practical was effected in those directions. 

At the same time another and the last French enterprise was 
undertaken. Gorgoza, a Spanish explorer and surveyor, ex- 
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amined the Atrato River route in Colombia, far south of Panama, 
and secured from the Colombian government a concession for a 
canal there. This he took to Paris in the fall of 1876, and with it 
roused the enthusiasm of the ''Old Imperialists," who were still 
hoping for a Bonapartist restoration, and caused them to organ- 
ize ''La Society Civile Internationale du Canal Interoceanique." 
A concession was secured from Colombia for a canal at any point 
on the isthmus. An International Scientific Congress was held 
in Paris in 1879, with 136 delegates, of whom a majority were 
Frenchmen, though the United States had two official and nine 
unofficial representatives in it. The outcome was the organiza- 
tion of the Universal Interoceanic Canal Company, under the 
lead of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the builder of the Suez CanaL 
Work was begun at Panama in February, 1881. 

American suspicion and opposition were instantly aroused by 
what was apparently a menace to the Monroe Doctrine and to 
American interests. To counteract these feelings, if possible, 
Lesseps organized an American committee and spent vast sums 
of money for the development of American sentiment in his 
favor. He personally visited this country and had an interview 
with the President, Rutherford B. Hayes, but quite failed to con- 
ciliate him. Indeed, his visit had an effect exactly contrary to 
that which he had hoped, for a few days after their interview 
Hayes sent to the Senate a message in which he said : 

"The policy of this country is an American canal under Amer- 
ican control. The United States cannot consent to the sur> 
render of this control to any European powers. If existing 
treaties between the United States and other nations, or if the 
rights of sovereignty or property of other nations, stand in the 
way of this policy, suitable steps should be taken by just and 
liberal negotiations to promote and establish the American policy 
on this subject, consistently with the rights of the nations to be 
affected by it. . . . No other great power would, un^er similar 
circumstances, fail to assert a rightful control over a work so 
closely and vitally affecting its interest and welfare,*' 

It is pertinent to recall that these memorable words — ^the most 
advanced, radical, and aggressive ever uttered on the subject — 
were written in March, 1880, by one of the most calm, temperate, 
and conservative of our presidents. They meant, unmistakably. 
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that we were to control the canal sb a part of our own domestic 
coast waterways; that no European power was to have any share 
in it; that if the Clayton-Bulwer or any other treaty stood in the 
way, it must be modified or abrogated; that if any alien power 
had acquired property rights on the isthmus, it must surrender 
them; and that even the sovereignty of the Central American 
States across whose territory the canal might extend, must yield 
to the imperative demands of American interests. 

Two rival schemes of isthmian transit arose in this country. 
One was for a canal at Nicaragua. A company was formed, 
work was begun, and millions of dollars were spent; and then 
the enterprise became bankrupt and was abandoned. The other 
was for a gigantic ship railroad at Tehuantepec, designed by the 
great engineer James B. Eads; but political influence at Wash- 
ington denied it the government encouragement which was neces- 
sary, and it never got beyond the stage of plans and estimates. 
It was evident, then, that diplomatic measures must be taken to 
defeat the French scheme at Panama, or to bring it under Ameri- 
can control. Accordingly in the succeeding administration of 
President Garfield the secretary of state, James G. Blaine, under- 
took negotiations with Great Britain for getting rid of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. 

Unfortunately, with his love for a "vigorous and aggressive" 
foreign policy, and his marked antipathy toward Great Britain, 
he began this work with more zeal than discretion. He first sent 
out a note to American ministers in Europe, advising them of 
what was being done by the French at Panama, denouncing the 
purpose to establish a European guarantee over an American 
canal, ai^uing that all guarantees and control must proceed from 
the United States, and practically serving notice upon the world 
that any attempt to supersede such American guarantee and 
control with such functions exercised by European powers, would 
be regarded as a hostile act. In all that, beyond doubt, Blaine 
was exactly right. But he was premature. He should first have 
got rid of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which, by the solemn guar- 
antee of the United States, gave to Great Britain the same meas- 
ure of control over the canal that we ourselves should enjoy. 
It was a grave tactical mistake to ignore that fact, which after 
all was the salient fact of the whole situation. He strove to 
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strengthen his position by cultivating closer relations with the 
Central American States, and invited them to join in a ''Pan- 
American Congress" to be held at Washington in 1882, an invi- 
tation which all but Costa Rica accepted. The congress was not 
held, however, Blaine having retired from the cabinet long be- 
fore the date set for it. 

The British reply to this first move of Blaine's was prompt 
and telling. Pressure was put upon Nicaragua for confirmation 
of the British claim upon the canal route there, and that ooon- 
try's failure to fulfil some of the terms of the Managua treaty 
of 1860 was referred to the arbitration of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria ; whose verdict was against Nicaragua. The result was that 
Qreat Britain gained title to the Caribbean terminal of any pos- 
sible canal at Nicaragua, and reestablished her authority over 
the Mosquito coast. 

Then Blaine did what he should have done first. He moved 
for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, through notes 
to James Russell Lowell, our minister in London. The gist of 
his argument was that, owing to changed conditions, the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was obsolete, and was an obstacle to the building 
of the canal instead of the aid that it was meant to be; and that 
therefore Great Britain ought to consent to the abrogation of it ^ 
and relinquish all her rights and privileges under it, in return 
for a promise that the United States would neutraliase the canal 
to all powers. In other words, America was to be released from 
the treaty while Qreat Britain was still to be bound by it. In a 
second note Blaine argued that there had been a misunderstand- 
ing in the very making of the treaty, and that therefore it should 
be abrogated. To this the British foreign minister, Lord Qran- 
ville, replied that Buchanan, twenty-five years earlier, had de- 
clared that in spite of that misunderstanding he was quite satis- 
fied and desired the treaty to stand; while now Blaine, on ex- 
actly the same ground, declared himself dissatisfied and asked 
that the treaty be annulled. He added that the British govern- 
ment had already offered to abrogate the treaty and to let af- 
fairs be returned to the staitis quo ante, but the United States 
had demurred; wherefore now the British government did not 
purpose to let the treaty be annulled or modified just to suit the 
pleasure of the United States. In ttds, it must be confessed, 
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Granville scored. Both Buchanan and Blaine had aimed to '^ eat 
their cake and have it, too/' by retaining for this country all its 
advantages under the treaty while releasing it from all its obliga- 
tions. 

Blaine then retired from office, and the controversy was con- 
tinued with Qranville by his successor, Frederick T. Freling- 
huysen, with perhaps more diplomatic prudence but with no bet- 
ter results. To his argument that the Glayton-Bulwer treaty 
ought to be abrogated because it was contrary to the Monroe 
Doctrine, the effective reply was that the Monroe Doctrine was 
in existence and had been for many years when the treaty was 
made, but was then not regarded as a bar to the making of it. 
The controversy at last ended, at the very point at which it 
had begun, with nothing gained. Frelinghuysen then deter- 
mined to defy the treaty which he had failed to get rid of, and 
accordingly negotiated with Nicaragua, in 1884, a convention 
directly traversing that of Clayton and Bulwer. This Freling- 
huysen-Zavala treaty provided that the United States should 
construct a' canal at Nicaragua, to be owned by it and Nicaragua 
jointly, that there should be a perpetual alliance between the 
two countries, and that the United States should guarantee the 
territorial integrity of its ally. A bolder or more direct chal- 
lenge to Qreat Britain could scarcely have been made. It was 
intended as such ; as a deliberate violation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, so flagrant and extreme that Qreat Britain would be 
compelled to take cognizance of it. The result would probably 
have been abrogation of the treaty, an attempt by Great Britain 
to return to the status quo ante, and a protracted and exacer- 
bated struggle between that country and the United States, 
diplomatic if not military, over the sovereignty and control of 
the Nicaraguan or Mosquito coast. 

But this was not to be. Before the Senate cotdd or would 
ratify the Frelinghuysen-Zavala treaty the administration of 
President Arthur was succeeded by that of Grover Cleveland, 
and a radical change occurred in the foreign as well as the 
domestic policy of the nation. This treaty with others was im- 
mediately withdrawn from the Senate and was not again submit- 
ted to that body. It may have been well that this was done, 
since ratification and execution of the treaty would almost cer- 
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tainly have catised grave complications, and subsequent events, 
as we shall see, showed that the controversy was susceptible of 
satisfactory settlement in a far easier and more amicable -way. 
We cannot censure Arthur and Frelinghuysen for their frank 
and courageous resolution to retaliate upon Great Britain for 
her former violations of the treaty. Their policy was in accord 
with elemental human nature; there was abundant provocation 
for it; and it would assuredly have been expeditiously effective 
for some sort of settlement. Yet it was probably far better, even 
at the expense of years of delay, to await the more diplomatic 
and really more effective and profitable course which was pur- 
sued by John Hay. 

Cleveland did, however, much more than to withdraw that 
treaty. He announced a complete reversal of government policy 
concerning the canal; probably the most radical reversal of a 
great foreign policy in the history of America. He directly- 
repudiated the doctrine of Grant and Hayes, for ''an American 
canal under American control," declared that the canal ''must 
be removed from the chance of domination by any single power/' 
— even, of course, by the United States — and added : 

"An engagement combining the construction, ownership, and 
operation of such work by this Government, with an offensive 
and defensive alliance for its protection, with the foreign State 
whose responsibilities and rights we would share, is in my judg- 
ment inconsistent with such dedication to universal and neutral 



use." 



This was a reversal and repudiation, not alone of the canal 
policy of Grant and Hayes, but equally of that of Polk in 1846, 
in making the treaty with Colombia for control of the Panama 
Railroad. Happily this strange and deplorable lapse lasted no 
longer than the four years of Cleveland's administration, and 
was immediately followed by a return to the former and true 
American policy, which was thereafter consistently maintained. 
In 1889 Congress chartered an American company for the con- 
struction of a canal at Nicaragua, under concessions from that 
country and from Costa Rica, and much work was done; but 
the enterprise ended in bankruptcy in 1893. For years there- 
after a battle royal was waged in Congress, one party seeking to 
secure government aid for the moribund Nicaragua project^ and 
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the other striving in the interest of the rival French enterprise 
at Panama which, after the doing of an enormous amount of 
^work, was almost equally moribund — ^because of unexampled 
profligacy and corruption, unexpected engineering difficulties, 
inability to overcome the unsanitary conditions of the isthmus,, 
and, above all, the assured knowledge that ultimately the canal 
would have to reckon with the resolute resistance of the United 
States. 

Such was the status of the whole matter when the war 
with Spain temporarily diverted American attention from the 
isthmus, and at the same time presented an impressive object 
lesson in the need of the canal. This lesson was in the voyage 
of the battleship Oregon, which in the spring of 1898 had to 
make the run from California to Florida around the South 
American continent, 13,400 miles, whereas a run by way of the 
canal would have been only 4,600 miles. Immediately follow- 
ing the conclusion of peace with Spain, therefore. Congress took 
up the subject of the canal again in earnest. The Senate adopted 
a resolution requesting the President to seek modification or 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The House adopted 
another, ignoring the rights of Great Britaia under that treaty, 
which happily failed to secure the approval of the Senate. 

Meantime the administration was at work. The secretary of 
state, John Hay, negotiated with the British ambassador. Lord 
Pauncefote, a treaty providing for the construction, operation, 
and regulation of an isthmian canal by the United States alone ; 
the canal to be neutralized according to the principles of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, never blockaded and never fortified; 
and the other great powers were to be invited to join in the guar- 
antee of neutrality. This was laid before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion on February 5, 1900, and at once met vigorous criticism. 
Objection was made to the prohibition of fortifications, to the 
joint guarantee by other powers, and to the maintenance of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and amendments were made for the 
removal of those objections. These amendments were commend- 
able. They were in accord with the established policy of this 
country, and they were identical with the provisions which a 
little later were adopted by both countries; but they were just 
then unacceptable to Great Britain, and accordingly the treaty, 
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as thus amended and ratified by the Senate on December 20, 

1900, was rejected by that country. 

Lord Lansdowne, the British foreign miniater, deeply re- 
gretted this, being earnestly desirous of effecting a settlement of 
the long-continued dispute, and with complimentary discretion 
he selected the anniversary of Washington's birthday, Febnuury 
22, 1901, as the date for suggesting negotiations for a new treaty 
which, he believed, could be made acceptable to both nations. 
Hay and Pauncefote at once and gladly acted upon his sug- 
gestion and negotiated the second treaty bearing their names. 
This instrument as drafted by them specifically abrogated the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty; gave the United States the sole power 
to construct, operate, and control the canal, without the co- 
operation or co-guarantee of Oreat Britain or any other country ; 
and, by implication, gave this coimtry the right to fortify the 
canal and to blockade it if necessary in time of war. This latter 
right was specifically confirmed by Lansdowne, as the British 
understanding of the treaty, in a supplementary memorandum. 
Thus the treaty secured for this country everything that had 
been sought in the amendments to the former treaty. America 
gained" everything that she desired, and Oreat Britain yielded 
everything; the sole stipulation in the latter 's behalf — ^not in 
hers alone, but also in that of the whole world — ^being that tolls 
and conditions of passage through the canal should be equal to 
all nations, and should be ^'just and equitable." This stipula- 
tion of equality, as was clearly stated and imderstood at the 
time, by the diplomats who made and by the Senate which 
ratified the treaty, applied to American shipping just the same 
as to that of other nations. This understanding had, indeed, 
been made plain in the Senate during the debate on the former 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, when a proposal for an amendment dis- 
criminating in tolls in favor of American shipping was over- 
whelmingly rejected; and it was personally expressed to the 
writer of this book by John Hay. 

This treaty, brief and simple but epochal, marking the first 
substantial step toward the canal, was signed on November 18, 

1901, laid before the Senate on December 5 following, and 
ratified without amendment on December 16. In that memor- 
able achievement, one of the finest in the whole record of Ameri- 
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can diplomacy, the weary wrangle over the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, the Mosquito coast, and what not, was ended forever in 
the complete triumph of American policy. For Oreat Britain 
made no further pretensions to sovereignty over the Nicaraguan 
coast, while the way was opened for the United States to con- 
struct ''an American canal under American control," and to 
acquire whatever privileges or property rights it might desire in 
any of the Central American States. 

Next was renewed the rivalry between the Nicaragua and 
Panama routes. The moribund French company at the latter 
place secured the permission of the Colombian government to 
sell its franchise and unfinished works, provided the United 
States was the purchaser and the transfer was made not later 
than March 1, 1902; and it then offered to sell to the United 
States for the sum of $109,141,500. This was regarded by this 
country as too much. It would make a canal at Panama more 
costly than one at Nicaragua. The sum of $40,000,000 was 
named as the maximum that America would pay, and after much 
reluctance the French company agreed, on January 4, 1902, to 
accept that amount. It knew of course, that if it did not sell 
to the United States, this country would build the canal af Nica- 
ragua, and the Panama enterprise would be killed and would be 
a total loss. Similarly those interested at Nicaragua knew that 
the adoption of the Panama route would mean the abandonment 
of Nicaragua and the loss of all that had been invested there. 

The House of Representatives on January 8 almost unani- 
mously adopted a bill, authorizing the President to construct a 
canal at Nicaragua. The Senate substituted for this a bill 
drafted by John C. Spooner, authorizing the President to pur- 
chase the Panama Canal franchise and works for $40,000,000, 
and to proceed with the completion of that enterprise; but if 
he could not within a reasonable time make a satisfactory treaty 
with Colombia for that work, on conditions named in the bill, he 
was to abandon Panama and build the canal at Nicaragua. 
After a long and bittier fight this was adopted by the Senate 
by an overwhelming vote; and a few days later the House con- 
curred in it by a vote even more nearly unanimous than that 
by which it had formerly expressed its preference for Nicaragua ! 
This measure was signed by President Boosevelt and became law 
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on June 28, 1902, and the second great step toward the oon- 
stmction of the Icmg-desiTed canal was completed. 

The third step was in some respects the hardest of all, namely, 
to effect suitable arrangements with Colombia, through whose 
territory the canal was to extend. That country had been pro- 
fuse and exigent in its nrgings for the United States to adopt the 
Panama route instead of that at Nicaragua. But when it was 
asked to agree upon specific terms its tone changed, and it 
manifested the design either of requiring extortionate condi- 
tions or of causing much delay. John Hay proi>08ed, and Colom- 
bia agreed in a preliminary protocol, as a basis of negotiation, 
that Colombia should ratify the sale of the Fr^ich interests to 
the United States; that the United States should have a per- 
petual lease of a zone five kilometers or 3.105 miles wide, through 
which the canal should be constructed, the zone to be under the 
joint administration of Colombia and the United States; that 
the canal should forever be neutral, under the police protection 
of Colombia ; and that the United States should pay to Colombia 
a bonus of $7,000,000, and after fourteen years a perpetual 
yearly bounty of $250,000. 

These terms were generally regarded in the United States as 
exceedingly generous to Colombia, and as not sufficiently safe- 
guarding the immense interests of this country in the canal; tiie 
latter estimate of them certainly being correct. But the Colom- 
bian minister, Jo86 V. Concha, who had negotiated the protocol, 
presently told Hay that they were entirely too illiberal toward 
Colombia, and that he could not accept them in behalf of his 
Government. For this there were two reasons. One was, that 
German influence was then paramount at the Colombian capital 
and also with Concha personally, and it, as manifested a .few 
years before in the Spanish war, was intensely hostile to Ameri- 
can interests. The Colombian foreign debt was largely held in 
Germany, and (German commercial interests there were large. 
The German colonial party was eager for ** expansion," i>ar- 
ticularly in the Western Hemisphere. It had just succeeded, 
by its machinations at Copenhagen, in preventing the sale of the 
Danish West India Islands to the United States; it was in- 
dustriously seeking acquisition of the Dutch West Indies for 
Germany, and it had conceived the scheme of defeating Ameri- 
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can acquisition of the Panama Canal and the purchase of that 
work by the Oerman government under the mask of a Oerman 
commercial company. In the end, therefore, it was not at all 
surprising that Concha, after burking the treaty which he had 
started to make, suddenly retired from his place as Colombian 
minister to the United States and departed for Europe in the 
company of a prominent German politico-commercial promoter. 

The other reason for Colombia's rejection of the terms, after- 
ward frankly admitted, was that the Government of that coun- 
try, being all but bankrupt, coveted the $40,000,000 which the 
United States was to pay to the French company, and aimed to 
secure it for its own depleted treasury. The franchise of the 
French company would expire in October, 1904, and unless the 
canal were finished by that time, which was of course a physical 
impossibility, the concession would lapse and the entire property 
of the French company would be forfeited to the Colombian 
government. All that was necessary was to delay matters 
for a couple of years, and then Colombia could herself sell the 
canal to the United States and could herself get that $40,000,000. 
Or, if the United States would not then buy, she could sell it to 
Germany. The latter was, indeed, the chief German plan for 
getting control of the canal. It was argued, with a certain 
plausibility, that since the United States had permitted a French 
company to acquire the concession and to begin building the 
canal, it could not logically object to a German company's taking 
the work over and completing it. The fatal flaw in this argu- 
ment was, however, its ignoring of the principle so strongly laid 
down by John Quincy Adams and brought to culmination by 
Polk, that European powers, while they might continue to hold 
their property in America, would not be permitted to transfer 
it from one to another, but upon relinquishing it must make it 
over to the United States or some American power. That was 
our attitude in respect to Florida, and to Cuba, and John Hay 
had it in mind to enforce that same policy in respect to the 
Panama Canal. 

Meantime the situation was complicated with another of the 
periodical outbreaks in Panama. That province had long bit- 
terly regretted its abandonment of independent sovereignty and 
its annexation to Colombia, and insurrections against the mis- 
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government of the latter country had been frequent. The re- 
volt of 1902 so seriously menaced American interests and rights 
under the treaty of 1846 that American vessels and troops were 
sent thither for police duty. There was no intervention in favor 
of either side, but there were a neutral maintenance of free 
traffic on the railroad and a prohibition of the use of the rail- 
road for military transportation purposes by either party. The 
Colombian government protested against being thus excluded 
from the use of the road in suppressing a rebellion, but the action 
of the United States was maintained, and was fuUy justifiable 
under the treaty. This incident is to be borne in mind for its 
pertinent bearing upon subsequent events. 

Concha was succeeded, in December, 1902, by Dr. Thomas 
Herran, as Colombian charg6 d'affaires at Washington; a man 
of high character and reasonable disposition who, while intensely 
loyal to his own Qovemment, was friendly to the United States 
and earnestly desirous of making a satisfactory treaty with this 
country, rather than of continuing the Oerman intrigues. He 
entered into negotiations with Hay, therefore, with much 
cordiality, and on January 22, 1903, signed what was known as 
the Hay-Herran treaty. In these negotiations he was hampered 
by his own Qovemment, which strove to delay proceedings, and 
to hold out for extortionate terms. Indeed, it finally gave him 
permission to sign the treaty only under a direct threat from 
Hay that if it were not signed by a certain date the United 
States would abandon Panama, build the canal at Nicaragua, 
and forbid, if need be with force and arms, the construction of a 
canal at Panama by any foreign power or corporation — as it 
was entitled to do luider the treaty of 1846; which gave to 
this country the exclusive control of any transportation route of 
any kind that might be opened across the isthmus. This brought 
the Colombian government to terms, and it decided to let the 
treaty be signed ; and then to kill it ! 

The Hay-Herran treaty was more liberal to Colombia than the 
Hay-Concha protocol in respect to the cash payments. It pro- 
vided for a bonus of $10,000,000 and an annuity of $100,000 be- 
ginning in nine years. Computation shows that under the Hay- 
Herran terms Colombia would have had $500,000 a year for 
nine years and $600,000 a year thereafter, supposing the bonus 
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to have been invested at five per cent; while under the protocol 
she wonld have got only $350,000 a year for fourteen years 
and $600,000 a year thereafter. In other respects the treaty 
was more favorable to the United States, as it needed to be. It 
gave the United States control of a leased zone thirty miles wide, 
instead of a little over three miles, and it gave this country also, 
instead of Colombia, police powers therein. 

The treaty was ratified by the Senate on March 17, 1903, and 
it was expected that it would be promptly ratified by the 
Colombian congress. But it was not That body first sent for 
an agent of the French canal company and demanded of him 
$10,000,000, one-fourth of the purchase price of the canal, as 
the price of its ratification of the treaty. This he refused. 
Then the Colombian government informed A. M. Beaupre, the 
American minister at Bogot&, that the treaty would not be rati- 
fied unless the French company paid that $10,000,000 and the 
United States increased its bonus to $15,000,000. This was re- 
ported to Hay, who unhesitatingly rejected the blackmailing de- 
mands. In consequence on August 8 the Colombian senate re- 
jected the treaty. But just a month later the Colombian govern- 
ment confidentially informed that at Washington that it would 
reopen negotiations for a new treaty on a basis which might be 
acceptable to the new Congress which would meet in July, 1904 ! 
Four days later, on September 12, the time allotted for ratifica- 
tion of the treaty expired, and the treaty was dead. Finally the 
Colombian government, on October 14, cynically ''showed its 
hand" in a recommendation of a senate conunittee, that no fur- 
ther canal treaty with the United States should be undertaken 
until after the concession of the French canal company had 
expired and all its property and rights had been forfeited to 
Colombia. The United States patiently waited a ''reasonable 
time," as required by the Spooner Bill. But when the 
Colombian congress adjourned on October 31, the American 
minister there retired from his office on a leave of absence, and 
our canal negotiations with Colombia were at an end. 

Three days later came the Panama revolution. In April and 
May preceding representative men of Panama, not only of the 
opposition and revolutionary party but of the party supporting 
the Bogot& administration, earnestly remonstrated against im- 
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periling the canal treaty, and gave warning that rejection of 
the treaty, which might mean Iobb of the canal to Panama, would 
probably provoke the gravest of consequences. The Colombian 
government gave no heed to these warnings, and in consequence 
a number of prominent Panamans, of both political parties, be- 
gan plotting a revolution which should restore independence to 
the isthmus. In this they were aided and encouraged by several 
unofScial Americans, and by Philippe Bunau-Varilla, and other 
ofScers of the French canal company. One of their number. Dr. 
Manuel Amador-Ouerrero, came to the United States for official 
and pecuniary aid. * The latter he secured, but not the former. 
He had several interviews with the secretary of state, but was 
told that this Government could not give any aid to a revolution- 
ary enterprise, or make any promises in advance concerning 
recognition or protection. All it could say was that it would 
scrupulously fulfil its duties as a neutral, and would inflexibly 
maintain its rights under the treaty of 1846, as indeed it had 
done during the insurrection of the preceding year. Then Hay 
kindly but firmly told Amador that, as he was confessedly a 
potential rebel against a Government with which this country 
was on friendly relations, he must discontinue his visits to the 
state department. 

Thus warned of impending trouble on the isthmus, the United 
States prudently prepared to deal with it so far as it affected 
the interests of this country. The treaty of 1846 bound the 
United States to protect the isthmian territory against alien at- 
tack, though it did not bind it to aid Colombia against domestic 
revolt. It also invested this country with the privilege, power, 
and duty of protecting the neutrality of the railroad across the 
isthmus, and a year before that power had been exercised against 
the Colombian government itself. Orders were consequently 
given to naval commanders to be near the isthmus and in readi- 
ness to act as occasion might require ; the time when the revolu- 
tion would begin being perfectly well known. The knowledge 
of these preparations and of the probable course of the United 
States in view of its former attitude toward such outbreaks, 
greatly encouraged the revolutionists and practically assured 
them of success. 

A Colombian force of 450 men reached Colon on November 3, 
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the day before that set for the aprising. The commander of 
the American gonboat NashviUe, lying ijff that port, offered no 
opposition to their landing. The four chief ofScers were per- 
mitted to take train for Panama. But when the body of soldiers 
sought to follow, the railroad authorities refused to let them do 
so. The precedent of the year before forbade them to use the 
railroad for military purposes, and they were not permitted to 
travel as ordinary passengers, partly because they carried arms 
and partly because they had no money with which to pay their 
fare ! They then threatened to seize the railroad by force, and 
there was even said to be talk of ''killing every American in 
Colon." This moved the railroad authorities and others to ap- 
peal to the commander of the NashviUe, John Hubbard, for pro- 
tection, and he promptly landed fifty men to serve as police. 
Acting under special orders from Washington, Hubbard then 
forbade the railroad to give transportation to the troops of either 
party. The British consul suggested that if more help were 
needed to maintain order men might be landed from the British 
cruiser Amphion, but the well-meant offer was declined. In a 
short time several more American vessels were at hand, both at 
Colon and at Panama ; on November 5 the Colombian trooi>s were 
shipped back to Colombia on a British mail steamer; and the 
United States government made it known that it would not per- 
mit the landing of any troops hostile to the Panama revolution 
within fifty miles of Panama or anywhere on the Caribbean side 
of the isthmus. 

Meanwhile the four Colombian officers who went across to 
Panama had been arrested by the Panaman authorities, and the 
independence of the isthmian State had been formally pro- 
claimed, on the afternoon of November 3. A provisional Govern- 
ment was formed, which was cordially accepted by practically all 
the people, and on November 7, on the recommendation of the 
American vice-consul-general at Panama, it was officially recog- 
nized by the United States as the lawful Government of the new 
Bepublic of Panama. Similar recognition was given by fiance, 
Oermany, Austria-Hungary, and China before the end of the 
month, and in the course of a few weeks more nearly all 'the 
nations of the world had followed the example. 

The chief criticism of the course of the American govem- 
voL. n— 21. 
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ment in this episode was directed against the order forbidding 
Colombian troops to land within fifty miles of Panama, which 
amounted to forbidding them to undertake the reconquest of the 
isthmus. This was variously explained and justified. It was 
argued that the treaty of 1846 applied not so much to the 
Colombian govemment as to the territory of the isthmus — in 
the apt words of John Hay, "it ran with the land; it 
guaranteed the actual government of the isthmus against alien 
conquest; the Panama government was now recognized as the 
actual government of the isthmus, and Colombia had become an 
alien country; wherefore the United States imder that treaty 
was bound to protect Panama from Colombian invasion. An- 
other argument was that the United States was bound to protect 
the railroad line from belligerent interference; that any invasion 
of the isthmus at any point by Colombians would have had 
seizure of the railroad or its terminals as its ultimate object; 
and that therefore the United States was entitled to prevent any 
such invasion. Secretary Hay fully appreciated the ingenuity 
and the force of these ai^pmients. But his own favorite state- 
ment of the case, as made personally to the present writer, was 
more direct. '*We have been for years,'* he said, ''growing 
tired of isthmian revolutions, and now that we have potentially 
acquired so enormous interests there, which would be injuriously 
affected by any more such outbreaks, we have decided that it is 
time for them to understand that revolutions have gone out of 
fashion ! ' ' 

The sum of the whole matter was that the United States had 
for fifty-seven years patiently and loyally fulfilled its obliga- 
tions under the treaty of 1846; that Colombia had more than 
once disregarded her obligations; that throughout that period 
revolutions and other disturbances had been almost incessant 
upon the isthmus, to the great annoyance and loss of the United 
States, and that instead of abating they showed a tendency to 
grow more frequent and more serious; that Colombian control 
over the isthmus could not have been maintained without the 
armed assistance of the United Statep; and that when for the 
first time it became possible for Colombia to do anything in re- 
quital of the services which had been rendered by the United 
States, at no cost to herself but rather to her great pecuniary 
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and political gain, and with an assurance of thus securing for- 
ever the stability of her sovereignly and peace on the isthmus, 
she deliberately and persistently refused to do it, in circum- 
stances strongly indicating bad faith. That was the substance 
of President Roosevelt's account of the episode, and it stands 
approved. 

The bad faith of Colombia was soon made manifest by the 
conduct of the Qovemment. It was at first solemnly declared 
that that Government was prohibited by the constitution from 
alienating any of its territory, as the treaty would practically 
have done, and that therefore ratification was impossible. Yet 
immediately after the Panama revolution the Colombian govern- 
ment offered, if the United States would intervene to undo the 
revolution and restore the isthmus to it, to declare martial 
law and thereunder ratify the Hay-Herran treaty, or to call a 
8x>ecial session of congress, with new and friendly members, to 
ratify it It then sent Oeneral Rafael Reyes, perhaps the most 
eminent citizen of Colombia, to Washington to repeat that offer. 
If the United States would restore Panama to Colombia, he said, 
in effect, Colombia would revive and ratify the treaty, with an 
amendment waiving the $10,000,000 bonus. 

Colombia continued to show resentment against the United 
States though friendly diplomatic relations were maintained. 
Various suggestions for a settlement of her claims against this 
country were made, but none was adopted. The Root-Cortez 
treaty, negotiated in 1909 by Elihu Root, secretary of state, and 
the Colombian minister, provided that Colombia should recog- 
nize the independence of Panama, and that Panama should pay 
to Colombia in ten yearly instalments the sum of $2,500,000 as 
her share of the public debt of Colombia which was contracted 
while the isthmus was a part of Colombia; but the Colombian 
congress refused to ratify it. A counter proposal was made 
by Colombia, that the whole matter should^ be referred to the 
International Tribunal at The Hague, but this the United States 
declined. Another proposal, by this country, was that the 
United States, as an act of grace and amity, should pay Colombia 
$10,000,000 as an omnibus indemnity, but this, too, Colombia 
declined. Finally, in 1914, William J. Bryan, secretary of state, 
negotiated a treaty, which was signed at Bogot& on April 7, by 
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T. A. Thompson, minister to Colombia, under which the Panama 
boundary line was to be readjusted in Colombia's favor, Ck>lam- 
bia was to receive certain commercial advantages, and the United 
States was to pay an indemnity of $25,000,000. This was rati- 
fied by the Colombian senate, but the United States Senate in- 
definitely postponed action upon it, largely because the first 
article contained an expression of regret by the United States 
for anything that might have disturbed the friendship between 
the two nations, which was tantamount to a confession that this 
country had acted improperly in the matter of the Panama 
revolution. 

Meantime, what of our relations with the Republic of Panama 1 
On the very day on which this country recognized its independ- 
ence, Philippe Bunau-Varilla was appointed Panaman minister 
to the United States. He at once began with Secretary Hay 
negotiations for a canal treaty, and that instrument was com- 
pleted and signed on November 18. It gave to the United States 
a perpetual lease and absolute administrative control of a canal 
zone ten miles wide from sea to sea and certain islands in the 
Bay of Panama, including the ownership of the Panama Rail- 
road, and the right to intervene if necessary for the mainte- 
nance of peace and order in Panama itself; in return for which 
the United States was to guarantee the independence of the isth- 
mian republic and was to pay it a cash bonus of $10,000,000 and 
after nine years an annuity of $250,000 forever. This was rati- 
fied by the Senate on February 23, 1904, and was proclaimed 
three days later. Under this treaty the United States at once 
proceeded with the gigantic undertaking of constructing the 
canal. Since then several minor readjustments of details of re- 
lationship between the United States and Panama have occurred, 
and at several elections in the latter country American moral 
infiuence has been exerted, by request, for the preservation of 
order and the assurance of integrity. On the whole the Ameri- 
can protectorate has been maintained over the isthmus as a 
separate republic with far less difficulty and friction than arose 
in the protection of our treaty rights and legitimate interests 
while it was a province of Colombia. 

Another episode in connection with the isthmian canal must 
be recorded, as having to some degree affected our foreign re- 
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lationships, unfortunately in a manner causing some reproach. 
In 1912 a biU was enacted by Congress providing for the opera- 
tion of the canal, which was then nearing completion. An ef- 
fort was made to insert in it a clause exempting all American 
vessels from tolls for passage, but upon the manifestation of 
vigorous opposition this was modified so as to exempt only 
American vessels engaged in the domestic coasting trade. To 
this also there was much opposition, both in Congress and 
throughout the country, but it was forced to enactment and the 
bill was signed by President Taft. The advocates of this meas- 
ure at first pretended that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty permitted 
such discrimination, saying that the phrase ''all nations" ob- 
viously meant "all oth^ nations.'^ This absurd contention was, 
of course, readily disproved by the record. It was proved — as 
already stated in these pages — ^that both Hay and Pauncefote, in 
making the treaty, and the Senate in. ratifying it, understood 
and meant ''all" to mean all, and American shipping to be in- 
cluded on the same terms as that of other nations. Then it was 
urged that that applied only to our foreign-bound commerce, 
since domestic coastal commerce could not under our laws come 
into competition with the shipping of other lands and therefore a 
favor to it would be no discrimination against or hardship to 
them. This was plausible, but the obvious answers were: first, 
that the treaty recognized no such distinction between coastal 
and foreign commerce; second, that to exempt any shipping 
from tolls would throw heavier tolls upon the rest, and thus 
violate the provision of the treaty that they should be "equit- 
able"; third, that of all our commerce that of the coasts needed 
the favor least, since it was already protected against alien 
competition ; and fourth, that we should need all possible revenue 
from the canal to pay its expenses and therefore could not afford 
to exempt any part of the commerce passing through it. 

The British government made a formal protest, in moderate 
terms, against the exemption, as a violation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty ; which it was. To this the answer of some was that 
no treaty should be regarded which stood in the way of Ameri- 
can interests, and that as we had built the canal we had a right 
to manage it as we pleased, treaty or no treaty. This brutal and 
immoral view of the case was, happily, repulsive to the vast ma- 
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jority of the nation, and a nation-wide demand arose for the 
▼indication of our good faith by the repeal of the exemption. 
This demand became so strong that President Wilson, who dur- 
ing the first year of his administration had been noncommittal, 
was constrained to take it up and did so with much directness 
and vigor. On March 5, 1914, he delivered a message to (Con- 
gress in which he urged the repeal of the exemption, declaring 
that no communication which he had addressed to Congress car- 
ried with it graver or more far-reaching implications than this. 
He argued that the exemption was a mistaken economic poli<7 
from every point of view, and that it was in plain contravention 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. A lopg debate ensued, which 
ended with the passage by the House of a bill repealing the ex- 
emption clause, on Mardi 31, by a vote of 247 to 162. The 
Senate passed it by a vote of 50 to 35 on June 11, with a foolish 
and futile amendment to the effect that the bill should not be 
construed as a waiver of any treaty rights of the United States. 
Members of the Senate thus seemed to regard a treaty as some- 
thing which could be impaired by Act of Congress; that is, a 
formal contract between two sovereign parties could be modified 
at will by one of them acting alone I The House accepted the 
amendment and repassed the bill by a vote of 216 to 71, and the 
President signed it, though he was undoubtedly disgusted with 
the amendment. Thus the reproach of treaty-breaking was re- 
moved, though not as gracefully as was to be wished, and not 
without a deplorable insistence upon the right to play fast' and 
loose with international obligations, which it had been hoped 
the nation had outgrown* 



CHAPTER XXXV 

SETTLEMENTS AND UNSETTLEMENTS 

THE early years of the twentieth century were marked with 
the settlement by the United States of a number of long- 
pending controversies and with a perceptible advance of this 
nation in friendship and intimacy with most of the countries of 
the world. By far the most noteworthy was the approachment 
which was effected between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Between those countries, naturally, intercourse had from 
the first been most direct, transactions had been most frequent 
and important, friction had at times been most acute, and con- 
troversies had been most earnest and persistent. At the end 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth 
various circumstancs conduced irresistibly to the prevalence of 
a cordial feeling between them which amounted to little less than 
an unwritten alliance. Chief among these were the attitude of 
Oreat Britain toward America in the Spanish war, the attitude 
and sentiment of America toward Oreat Britain in the Boer war, 
the sympathy and cooperation between them in the Far East, 
and the personal influence of a number of statesmen in each 
country. On the British side Joseph Chamberlain, the Unionist 
leader and secretary of state for the colonies, and Lord Paunce- 
fote, Sir Michael Herbert, and James Bryce, afterward Lord 
Bryce, ambassadors to the United States, were particularly influ- 
ential; while on the American side the work of cultivating and 
confirming friendship was performed with signal felicity and 
efficiency by a distinguished succession of ambassadors, includ- 
ing John Hay, Joseph H. Choate, and Whitelaw Beid. 

The chief issue between the two countries at this time remain- 
ing unsettled was the oldest of all, namely, that of American 
rights in the North Atlantic coastal fisheries. This had been a 
leading issue in the making of peace at the end of the Revolu- 
tion, and again at the end of the War of 1812, and had been 
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the special subject of a treaty in 1818 which it was then hoped 
would prove definitive ; but for more than eighty years after the 
latter date it was a frequent source of friction, controversy, and 
even peril to the friendly relations of the two countries. It was 
in its later years complicated with an injection into British af- 
fairs of a factor which had &om the first been troublesome in 
our own, namely, the pretension of a colony — in our case, a 
State — ^to traverse and defy a treaty made by the National (xov- 
emment. Mention has already been made of the attempt of 
Newfoundland authorities to exalt their local municipal laws 
above American treaty rights. In 1906 the Newfoundland gov- 
ernment enacted a measure explicitly intended to impose upon 
the American fishermen conditions and disabilities which were 
held by this country to be in contravention of the treaty of 1818. 

The matter was taken in hand both at Washington and at 
London. At the former capital there was a looking forward to 
an ultimate composure of the dispute through the offices of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. At London the 
effort was to prepare for such settlement by the creation and 
maintenance of a modus vivendi and the cultivation of confidence 
and friendly feelings between the nations. The intiative was 
taken in this beneficent labor by the American ambassador, 
Whitelaw Reid. Of aU the distinguished men who had repre- 
sented this country at the British court for a century and a score 
of years, none had been more resolute, aggressive, and inde> 
f atigable than he in maintaining both the letter and the spirit 
of American rights ; while on the other hand none had been more 
highly persona grata with the British court. Government, and 
people. His former brief and formal missions, as special am- 
bassador at the jubilee and at the funeral of Queen Victoria, had 
greatly commended him to Oreat Britain, and had served as 
an introduction to the serious work of diplomacy when he went 
thither for the third time as ambassador. 

In 1906, Reid and the British foreign minister, Sir Edward 
Grey, took up the matter of a modiis vivendi and on October 6-^ 
signed such an instrument, to be in force for one year. Under 
it American fishermen were to be permitted to employ New- 
foundlanders outside of the three-mile limit of coast waters, and 
to use purse seines for taking fish. They were also to be ex- 
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empted from the provisions of the Newfoundland law which had 
JTist been enacted. On the other hand, they were to waive the 
right of fishing on Sundays. This concession to Sabbatarianism 
did not mollify the Newfoundland government, which vigor- 
ously protested, but in vain, against the agreement. Despite 
colonial grumbling, the British government maintained the com- 
pact, and for the first time in many years there was peace in 
the fishing waters. A year later the agreement was renewed by 
Beid and Qrey, in anticipation of reference of the controversy 
to The Hague, and again they renewed it in 1908, negotiations 
for arbitration being then in progress at Washington. 

These latter were conducted by the American secretary of 
state, Elihu Boot, and the British ambassador, James Bryce. 
Already, early in 1908, they had negotiated a general arbitra- 
tion treaty, signed on April 4, ratified by the Senate on April 
22, and proclaimed on June 5; providing for the submission to 
arbitration at The Hague of all disputes over the interpretations 
of treaties which could not be settled by ordinary diplomatic 
means, and which did not involve the vital interests, honor, or 
independence of either party or the interests of any third party ; 
with the special stipulation that any such suit affecting the in- 
terests of a self-governing colony must have the assent of the 
Government of that colony. Under this treaty Boot and Bryce 
concluded an agreement for submitting the interpretation of the 
Fisheries treaty of 1818 to arbitration; which was signed on 
January 27, 1909, ratified by the Senate on February 18, and 
confirmed on March 4. In order to give this convention time 
to be carried out at The Hague, Beid and Qrey in the fall of 
1909 effected still another year's extension of the modus vivendi. 

The trial and determination of this century-old dispute at 
The Hague formed perhaps the most noteworthy of all the trans- 
actions, thus far, of that exalted tribunal. It was not so much 
arbitration as adjudication — a gigantic international lawsuit. 
There were five judges on the bench. The president was Dr. 
Heinrich Lammasch, a member of the Austrian Herrenhaus, the 
upper chamber of the Imperial Parliament, and a professor in 
the University of Vienna. The second member of the bench was 
A. F. de Savomin Lohman, formerly a minister of state of the 
Netherlands and a member of the lower house of the Parliament 
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of that country. The third was George Gray, a justice of the 
United States circuit court of appeals and formerly a senator 
from Delaware. The fourth was Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Canada. The fifth was Loiis 
Maria Drago, formerly minister of foreign affairs of Argentiaa, 
co-author of the Drago or Calvo doctrine, and one of the most 
eminent jurists that South America has ever produced. The 
chief counsel were Elihu Root, senator from New York and for- 
merly secretary of state for the United States, and Sir William 
S. Robson, the British attorney-general, for Great Britain. 
More than a score more, of counsel, attorneys, clerks and what 
not, were implicated in the elaborate proceedings. 

The whole case was searchingly reviewed, not merely from the 
date of the treaty of 1818, nor even from the Revolutionaiy 
War, but from the time of the British settlement of Newfound- 
land, the French settlement of Canada, and the British- Amer- 
ican conquest of the latter country. Seven questions were pre- 
sented for determination. The first was whether British or^ 
colonial municipal laws were subject to the assent of the United 
States. Second, whether American fishermen on those coasts 
had a right to employ aliens as members of their crews. Third, 
whether the right to take, dry, and cure fish in places designated 
by treaty could, without American consent, be conditioned upon 
compliance with custom-house regulations. Fourth, whether the 
treaty to enter certain coast waters for shelter, repairs, or sup- 
plies, could be conditioned upon compliance with custom-house 
or port requirements. Fifth, the meaning, iu the treaties, of 
the term *'bay." Sixth, whether the treaty of 1818 gave to 
Americans the same rights in Newfoundland as in Labrador. 
Seventh, whether American fishing vessels operating under the 
treaty were entitled to the privileges, also, of trading vessels 
generally. 

The first question was decided in the negative, against the 
United States ; the court deeming that necessary in order to sus- 
tain the sovereignty of Great Britain. It was held that munici- 
pal laws affecting the exercise of treaty rights might be made 
and enforced without the consent of the United States. Ob- 
viously the same principle, applied to the United States, would 
permit a State to make laws modifying the treaty rights of 
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other nations — California, for example, to limit the rights of 
Japanese to attend school or to own land ; as recorded in a former 
chapter. The fifth question also was decided in Qreat Britain's 
favor; namely, that in delimiting a ''bay" the line was to be 
drawn from headland to headland, instead of following the 
sinuosities of the coast. This was a question of which, as al- 
ready recited, each of these two countries had at times taken 
each side. On all the other points the decision was in favor of 
the contentions of the United States, exempting American fish-* 
ing vessels from custom-house, port and light dues, giving them 
full commercial privileges, and permitting them to employ New- 
foundlanders at will. Finally, an impartial commission, consist- 
ing of one expert from each country and a third from the Nether- 
lands, was to be constituted to determine all disputed fishing 
regulations. The award was received by both parties to the 
suit with sincere satisfaction, though some delay occurred in 
the execution of all its details. It was not until July 20, 1912, 
that complete rules and regulations for conducting the fisheries, 
for delimiting the coast waters, and for providing for future 
modifications of the system, were agreed upon by the two Gov- 
ernments. The agreement was ratified by the Senate on August 
1, and was proclaimed on November 15, 1912; and thus at last 
the century-old dispute passed from controvert into a closed 
chapter of history. 

Another vexatious controversy between the United States and 
Great Britain related to the exact boundary line and the rights 
of the two nations in the various border waters between this 
country and Canada. This was brought to an acute stage by 
three circumstances: The utilization of the water of the 
Niagara Biver for industrial purposes, the drawing of water 
from Lake Michigan for the Chicago sewerage system (thus 
affecting the level of the water in the great lakes generaUy, in 
Canadian as well as American ports), and alleged American 
trespassing on Canadian fishing grounds in Lake Erie, which 
in 1906 led to Canadian seizure of American nets. An inter- 
national commission in 1908 agreed upon satisfactory settle- 
ment of the first two questions, providing for preservation of the 
scenic beauty of Niagara and the protection of the lakes from 
a too great lowering of their level. The question of the bound- 
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ary line through the border waters was remitted to further 
negotiations. Accordingly in 1908 Root aild Bryce made a 
treaty, which was signed on April 11, ratified by the Senate on 
May 4, and proclaimed on July 1, providing for the delimitation 
of the boundary line through all border waters from Passa- 
maquoddy Bay to Puget Sound. Again, in January, 1912, an 
international joint commission was organized, to adjust all far- 
ther differences between the two countries concerning the nae 
of boundary waters. It consisted of James A. Tawney, Oeorge 
Turner, and Frank A. Streeter, Americans; and Thomas C. Cas- 
gndn, Henry A. Powell, and Charles A. Magrath, Canadians; 
and its ctgenda comprised the regulation of the draught of water 
from Lake Champlain to supply a Canadian canal connecting 
that lake with the St. Lawrence River ; and the construction of a 
dam across the Long Sault of the St. Lawrence, for both navi- 
gation and power purposes. 

At the same time that he was busying himself with the fisher- 
ies modus Vivendi, on November 19, 1907, Whitelaw Reid made 
with Sir Edward Grey an agreement of immense commercial 
importance to this country, which was scarcely appreciated at the 
time. This provided that all samples of goods taken to Great 
Britain by American commercial travelers should be passed 
through the custom house without delay and without examina- 
tion, merely on the authority of their seals, marks, or ofScially 
attested lists, which should be accepted as satisfactorily estab- 
lishing their character. In 1908 a treaty was made defining the 
rights of the United States and Canada in the conveyance of 
prisoners, and in wrecking and salvage operations. This was 
signed on May 18, ratified by the Senate on May 20, and pro- 
claimed on July 10. A postal convention, lowering the ounce 
rate on letters between America and Great Britain to two cents, 
was made and went into effect on October 1, 1908. A similar con- 
vention was made with Germany, for mail carried on direct 
German steamers, which went into effect on January 1, 1909. 

An agreement for a comprehensive and mutually advantageous 

\j system of commercial reciprocity was concluded between the 

United States and Canada in 1910, not in the form of a treaty 

but of a legislative act which was to be adopted by Congreas 

and by the Dominion Parliament. Factional opposition was 
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at once manifested toward it in this country, not so much be> 
canse of its merits or demerits as a part of the widespread revolt 
which was then being fomented against the Taft administration. 
A special session of Congress was summoned by the President 
to consider it, and after a prolonged and bitter contest the 
measure was finally adopted and signed on July 26. Its passage 
was effected, however, by virtue of Democratic support, the anti- 
Administration Republicans voting against it. Worst of all, 
the factional utterances against the measure and against the 
administration, in the course of the debate, aroused a grave 
degree of resentment in Canada, and of suspicion regarding the 
motives of this country, which culminated in the disclosure of Ex- 
President Boosevelt's declaration that adoption of the measure 
''would make Canada only an adjunct of the United States.'' 
The result was that the Canadian Parliament rejected the meas- 
ure, and a purely benevolent arrangement, which would have 
been of immense profit to both countries, was made the victim 
of intemperate partizan animosity and personal spite — with 
perhaps some touches of short-sighted and sordid selfishness. 
It was a lamentable business, which both countries afterward 
had occasion to regret. 

This incident was not, however, permitted to impair the fra- 
ternal relations which had been established between the United 
States and all parts of the British Empire. Various minor dif- 
ferences were amicably composed, and by the fall of 1912 there 
was not left between the two great Anglo-Saxon powers a single 
unsettled controversy or cause of irritation. In a coincidence 
at once tragic and triumphant the ambassador who had so greatly 
and essentially contributed to this consummation, and who had 
indeed made its achievement the supreme ambition of his life, 
was called away from his work in the very moment of its com- 
pletion. Whitelaw Beid died at his post in England on Decem- 
ber 15, 1912; and the esteem in which he personally and his 
international work were held in that country was manifested in 
such memorial tributes from court, (Governments and people as 
never before had been paid to a citizen or subject of any other 
land, if indeed to any one, Briton or alien, of less than royal 
rank. This remarkable demonstration was properly accepted, 
too, as a denotement of the confidence and affection which pre- 
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vailed between fhe two nations; and a fitting epilogue ^was 
provided in the official and popular commemoration, two years 
later, of the one hundredth anniversary of the signing of the 
treaty of Ghent and the completion of a century of unbroken 
peace between the American Republic and the British Empire. 

Following closely upon these happy compositions at the North, 
came a series of most unhappy disturbances at the South in onr 
relations with that country which stands next to Canada in im- 
portance among our North American neighbors. For some time 
disaffection had been more or less openly fomented in Mexico 
against the administration of Porfirio Diaz. That extraor- 
dinary man had for many years given to Mexico the only stable 
and efficient government it had enjoyed since Spanish colonial 
times more than a century before. Nevertheless his rule was 
despotic and was marked with many abuses. Also, it could not 
be made subservient to the sordid interests of some American 
speculative capitalists and corporations, and the aid of these was 
accordingly given to those who were plotting for its overthrow. 
Francisco I. Madero, a man of enormous wealth, visionary and 
idealistic in the extreme, put himself forward as the protagonist 
of revolt, and on November 22 proclaimed himself President of 
Mexico in place of Diaz. He seemed at the time to be a futile 
insurgent, and on December 1 following Diaz was formally in- 
stalled for his eighth term as president. But the Maderist insur- 
rection grew, fostered by Madero's wealth and by surreptitious 
aid from the United States. So serious had the situation in 
northern Mexico become that on March 7, 1911, 20,000 Ameri- 
can troops were sent to the Texas border. On May 25 Diaz re- 
signed and went to Europe, leaving Francisco de la Barra as 
provisional president; and on October 1 following Madero was 
chosen President of Mexico. 

All informed and judicious observers had I'egarded the fall 
of Diaz as the sure precursor of anarchy, and their baleful appre- 
hensions were quickly realized. A fortnight after Madero be- 
came president an open revolt was organized against him, which 
rapidly increased in extent and vigor; despite the ruthless and 
atrocious measures employed by him or his associates for its sup- 
pression. These disorders inevitably had an injurious effect 
upon American interests, both in Mexico and in the border region 
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of the United States ; to such an extent that President Taft in 
February, 1912, had to warn Madero against permitting such 
injuries, and to send several regiments of troops to the border. 
A request by Madero for the passage of Mexican troops through 
United States territory in order more conveniently to attack the 
rebels at Juarez was prudently declined. 

Complaint was made by Madero at the beginning of March, 
1912, concerning the sales of arms in the United States to the 
Mexican insurgents ; with a suggestion that such traffic should be 
stopped. The reply was that under the existing laws^t could 
not be stopped. From the beginning of our national life the 
(xovemment had insisted upon the free right of American citi- 
zens to manufacture and sell arms and ammunition to all cus- y 
tomers; though of course purchasers must take them out of this 
country at their own risk. This same principle had long been 
recognized by all nations, as in accord with international law. 
Nevertheless, solus reipubUcae suprema lex; and it presently ap- 
peared that it mtf ht be decidedly to the advantage of this coun- 
try, for the sakeTof discouraging disorder next door, to prohibit 
such traffic in certain circumstances. At Taft's request, there- 
fore, on March 14, Congress passed a joint resolution provid- 
ing that whenever in any American country conditions of 
domestic violence existed which were promoted by the use of 
arms or munitions of war procured from the United States, the 
President might by proclamation make it unlawful to export such 
supplies to that country, except under conditions prescribed by 
him. 

This was decidedly novel and radical action, calculated to be 
at times most .salutary. It meant that the United States would 
no longer supply its turbulent neighbors with the means of 
breaking the peace; and it was an appropriate adjunct to the 
Monroe Doctrine, being calculated to constrain the Central and 
South American countries to keep in a worthy condition of sta- 
bility and order those governments in the possession and en- 
joyment of which we were protecting them. It did not apply to 
any countries outside of the Americas, nor even to American 
States save in their internal disturbances. Taft immediately, 
on the day of the passage of this resolution, proclaimed an em- 
bargo on shipments of military supplies to Mexico, to either the 
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insurgents or the Government. Ten days later the order was 
modified so as to apply only to the insurgents. 

Even with this discrimination in its favor the Madero gov- 
ernment steadily lost ground. Before the end of March it was 
deemed prudent to send a thousand rifles to the Americans in 
the City of Mexico, for their sdf -defense, and at mid-April Taft 
sent another and stronger note to Madero, calling attention to 
the killing of American citizens in Mexico, demanding the better 
safeguarding of both life and property, and giving warning that 
the United States would hold the Government and people of 
Mexico responsible for all injuries sustained. A similar note 
was sent to the foremost of the rebel leaders. Madero replied 
in a somewhat curt and defiant tone, to the effect that the 
Mexican government knew its own business and was attending to 
it satisfactorily; with a suggestion, scarcely veiled, that the 
United States would better mind its own business and not 
meddle with Mexican affairs. But his efforts to suppress the 
rebellion were vain. An outbreak at Vera Cruz in October, 1912, 
was crushed, but in February, 1913, a battle was fought in the 
streets of the City of Mexico ; on February 18 Madero and sev- 
eral of his colleagues were captured by the revolutionists and 
Yictoriano Huerta, leader of the revolutionary army, proclaimed 
himself provisional president. Five days later Madero and 
Suarez, the deposed president and vice-president, were murdered 
in circumstances which strongly suggested Huerta 's responsi- 
bility for the crime. 

President Taft declined to recognize Huerta as the lawful 
President of Mexico; partly because it was not yet clear that 
Mexico itself regarded him as such ; partly because the tragic cir- ^ 
cumstances of his accession, in the brutal assassination of Madero, 
seemed to deserve the rebuke of some delay in recognition; and 
partly because his own administration was within a few days 
of its end and a courteous consideration for his successor and 
regard for the conduct of our relations with Mexico demanded ^ 
that to his successor should be left the determination of so im- 
portant a matter. Woodrow Wilson succeeded Taft as Presi- 
dent on March 4, and William J. Bryan became secretary of 
state; and they unhesitatingly continued the x)olicy of non- 
recognition of Huerta; presently intensifying it with the inti- 
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matioii that recognition would never be accorded to him in any 
circumstances — an attitude for which it would be difficult to 
conceive justification. 

The expected happened. In May, 1913, a serious revolt against 
Huerta began. Its chief seat was in the north, along the United 
States border. That has been the favorite scene of most Mead- 
can revolts, the obvious purpose being to use the United States 
as a source of supplies, and perhaps as a place of retreat in case 
of need. The bulk of the United States army had, in conse- 
quence, to be kept on duty along the frontier, and in spite 
of its presence there was much shooting across the line, with occa- 
sional injury to Americans. Protests were provoked, and in 
August the United States government became so much concerned 
that Wilson deemed it well to make an offer of mediation be- 
tween the contending factions. This Huerta, knowing Wilson's 
personal antagonism toward him, declined to consider. Nine 
days later, on August 27, Wilson outlined to Congress his policy 
toward Mexico, the spirit of which was that Huerta should not 
be recognized but must be compelled to retire from the Presi- 
dency in favor of some one elected in circumstances satisfactory 
to the United States. This assumption of a right to supervise 
and censor Mexican affairs served chiefly to increase the ani- 
mosity which already prevailed between the governments of the 
two countries. 

The American ambassador to Mexico, Henry Lane Wilson, re- 
garded Huerta as the strongest man before the Mexican public 
and as likeliest to reestablish efficient government, and therefore 
favored recognition of him at least as the de facto president; 
which unquestionably he was. This dissent from President Wil- 
son's policy of course made the ambassador's continuance in office 
impossible, and on August 4 Bryan announced his '^ resignation," 
to take effect on October 14. Meantime President Wilson had 
sent William Bayard Hale, a New York newspaper man and his 
close personal friend, on an unofficial errand of investigation to 
Mexico City; and immediately upon the announcement of H. L. 
Wilson's resignation he appointed a ''personal representative" 
without diplomatic rank to go to Mexico on a mission of negotia- 
tion with the president whom he refused to recognize. The 
performance was obviously much like that of Cleveland's sending 

VOL, n — 22. 
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Blotmt as ' ' Commiflsioner Paramount'' to Hawaii; and it was 
similarly ineffective. The agent selected was John Land, for- 
merly Oovemor of Minnesota ; a man of high character and fine 
ability, bnt unversed in diplomacy, unfamiliar with the lanspoA^ 
of Mexico, and because of his Scandinavian origin quite void of 
natural sympathy with the Spanish and Aztec people with wihom 
he was to deal. 

There was also a strong resemblance between Lind's instaruc- 
tions and those which Cleveland had given, years before, to 
Willis as minister to Hawaii. Like Willis, he was to deal with 
a government whose legality was not recognized, and, like Willis, 
he was to invite that government to abdicate. He was to inform 
Huerta that no progress was being ma^e toward the establish- 
ment of a government which the country would obey and re- 
spect; a matter upon which Huerta might well have claimed to 
be at least as well informed as the newly arrived visitor &om 
foreign parts. He was to urge an immediate cessation of fighting 
throughout Mexico ; though of course he could offer no assurance 
that if Huerta stopped fighting the insurgents would do the 
same. He was also to exact from Huerta a pledge that he 
would not be a candidate in the presidential election which 
should be held after such cessation of hostilities; though on 
what ground the United States had authority thus to proscribe 
Huerta from the exercise of his rights as a Mexican citizen, was 
not apparent and was not demonstrated. Finally, he was to 
promise the recognition of the United States for a government 
established under the prescribed conditions; implying that such 
recognition would be given to no other government. 

Such a message to the Mexican government was evidently fore- 
doomed to rejection and failure. Huerta 's secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, Federico Oamboa, replied on August 16 that 
President Wilson misconceived the situation, that it was im- 
practicable to secure cessation of hostilities from the insui^ents, 
that the United States was at fault in letting the rebels get 
arms from across the border, and that the extraordinary dis- 
crimination against Huerta could not be considered because, 
apart from its unwarranted character, there was danger that it 
would be interpreted as a matter of personal dislike. He con- 
cluded by saying that the question of the Presidency must be 
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decided by the Mexican people at the polls, and by requesting 
recognition of the government as legal. Wilson's rejoinder, 
through Lind, was to repeat the demand for a constitutional 
election at which Huerta would not be a candidate, and to add 
an offer of a loan if such an election were held. Gamboa replied 
that under the Mexican constitution Huerta could not be a 
candidate, and he resented the suggestion of a loan as a virtual 
attempt at bribery. It was then that Wilson made to Congress 
the statement of policy already mentioned. 

Disregarding Wilson's insistence that he should efface himself, 
Huerta continued in oflSce, and called a general election for 
October 26, at which a new Congress, president and vice-presi- 
dent should be elected. Several candidates for the Presidency 
were placed in the field, Huerta himself being, at the last mo- 
ment, among them. The election was held only in those States 
which were under Huerta 's control, and even there not half the 
districts sent in returns. Of the votes which were cast for presi- 
dent, Huerta got a majority. Thereupon Lind demanded that 
the whole election be declared void, and Nelson O'ShaughnesEfy, 
the American charg£ d 'affaires, repeated the demand for Huerta 's 
resignation. These demands were ignored. But Huerta de- 
clared that he had no thought of accepting the election, and 
the Congress on December 9 declared the presidential election 
void, though that for Congress was held valid. It also extended 
Huerta 's term as provisional president to July 5, 1914. Mean- 
time Wilson sent his friend Hale again, on November 12, to 
confer with the leaders of the insurrection, and on December 2 
he himself reported to Congress that there could be no certain 
prospect of peace until Huerta had surrendered his usurped 
authority. Until that should happen, he purposed a policy of 
* * watchful waiting. ' ' 

Huerta then undertook to confirm his position by securing the 
enactment of important laws for the public good. He was, how- 
ever, seriously handicapped by his inability to borrow money 
abroad, because of the hostile attitude of this country. On 
February 3, 1914, he received a deadly blow in Wilson 's repeal of 
the embargo on arms, which resulted in the immediate supplying 
of the insurgents with all desired munitions. Wilson made it 
quite clear that his sympathies were with the rebels, and on 
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April 6, 1914y the ''Constitationalist'' leader, Yennstiaiio Car- 
ranza, issued a manifesto expressing his admiration of him and 
' of the American people. 

Three da3rs later, on April 9, while the troops of Hnerta and 
Carranza were fighting for mastery at Tampico, a party of sailors 
from an American nayal vessel landed at that port, within 
Hnerta 's lines. They were at once arrested, but an hour and 
a half later, when it was made clear that they had come ashore 
merely to purchase supplies, they were released with apologies 
from the commanding general and from Huerta himself, and it 
was promised that the ofScer responsible for the arrest should be 
punished. As, however, the men had landed from a boat flying 
the American flag, the American commander, Rear-Admiral 
Henry T. Mayo, the next day demanded that the Mexicans 
should fire a salute to the flag to atone for the insult which it 
had suffered. The Mexicans demurred, on the ground that no 
insult had been intended and that the incident was too trivial 
to require such formalities ; but on the insistence of the United 
States government Huerta yielded and agreed to fire the salute, 
on condition that, in accordance with general usage, the Ameri- 
can ship should at once respond with a salute to the Mexican 
flag. Wilson refused to promise that this would be done, ordered 
all available ships of our navy to Mexican waters, and announced 
that the salute must be given before 6 p.m. of the next day, April 
19. 

The salute was not given, solely because of Wilson's refusal 
to promise the customary return salute, and on April 20 Wilson 
asked Congress for authority to use force sufficient to compel com- 
pliance with his demand. He did not seem to realize that in re- 
quiring the salute from Huerta he was practically recognizing 
him as the head of the Mexican nation ; or else that he was seek- 
ing to invade Mexico with American troops to wage war against 
a private individual. He explained that he was fighting the 
Huerta faction, but not the people of Mexico. But he quickly 
found himself antagonized by that people. Without waiting for 
authorization by Congress, on April 21 he landed a force at Vera 
Cruz and seized the custom house, in order to prevent a German 
steamer from landing a cargo of arms and ammunition for 
Huerta 's forces. This was futile, for the Oerman ship simply 
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went away and landed the cargo at another port. But the land- 
ing was vigorously opposed by the Mexicans, and a sharp battle 
was fought in the streets of Vera Cruz before the Mexicans 
were driven off and the city was brought under American con- 
trol. The American troops lost 18 killed and 70 wounded, and 
the Mexicans 126 killed and 195 wounded, including many 
civilians. 

The incident was fiercely resented by all Mexico^ save by 
Francisco Villa, the most lawless of all the insurgent leaders. 
Even Carranza protested against it angrily, while at Monterey 
the American consul-general, Philip C. Hanna, was thrown into 
prison and the American flag was torn down. An army of 6000 
men under General Frederick Funston was sent to occupy the 
conquered city, and held it until November 23, when the Ameri- 
can forces were withdrawn and the place was turned over to 
Carranza. The salute to our flag, which formed the pretext for 
the whole violent and tragic business, was never given. At the 
time of the occupation of Vera Cruz President Wilson renewed 
the embargo on arms, and maintained it until September 9, 
when it was again withdrawn. 

While these discreditable and deplorable transactions were in 
progress, futile efforts were made at a composure of the troubles 
through diplomacy. At an early date Wilson had been urged 
to invite several of the principal South American States, espe- 
cially the **A B C powers," as Argentina, Brazil, and Chile were 
called, to join this country in offering mediation in Mexico. The 
desirability of such action was obvious. It would have disarmed 
all suspicion of American motives or designs upon Mexico, it 
would have added a strong tie to the relations between this coun- 
try and the South American States, and it would have made an 
appeal which no Mexican leader could afford to refuse. There is 
reason to believe that Huerta would have accepted such mediation 
and would have been ruled by its results. But Wilson would do 
nothing of the sort until it was too late. On April 25, four 
days after the invasion of Mexico by American troops, the ''A B 
C powers" offered mediation, not, however, with the United 
States between the Mexican factions but between Mexico — that 
is, Huerta — and the United States. This Wilson readily ac- 
cepted, apparently not realizing that again he was thus prac- 
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tically recognizing the Mexican president whom he had been 
fusing to recognize. Carranza was also invited to enter the con- 
ference, but declined. 

On May 20 the conference met at Niagara Falls, on Canadian 
soil, being welcomed by G^rge Pearly, Canadian secretary of 
state. The three mediators were the representatives of the three 
powers at Washington : Romulo S. Naon, minister of Argentina ; 
Domicio da Gama, ambassador of Brazil; and Eduardo Suarez 
Mujico, minister of Chile. The United States was represented by 
Joseph Lamar, justice of the Supreme Court, and Frederick W. 
Lehmann, solicitor-general; while the Mexican government ^was 
represented by Emilio Rabasa, Agustin Rodriguez, Luis Elguero, 
Rafael Elguero, Martinez del Campo, and Rafael Capetillo. It 
was announced that Huerta was ready to retire in favor of a 
neutral provisional government satisfactory to the United States, 
and the mediators thereupon planned to form a governmental 
commission of three, one to be chosen by Huerta, one by Carranza, 
and one by the mediators. Word to this effect was sent to Car- 
ranza, but he refused to enter such a compact, and the confer- 
ence was about to disband in despair when, on June 12, Car- 
ranza sent three delegates to it: Fernando I. Calderon, Luis 
Cabrera, and Jos£ Vasooncelas; and the conference was contin- 
ued. 

Huerta 's delegates argued for provisional government by an 
impartial commission, in order that the election might be held 
fairly, but the American delegates, under Wilson's orders, in- 
sisted upon a provisional government acceptable to Carranza. 
Finally the three mediators prescribed that a provisional gov- 
ernment should be established by agreement between Huerta 
and Carranza ; that the United States should at once recognize it 
without demanding indemnity for the Tampico incident; and 
that the mediating powers should also recognize it. A protocol 
to that effect was signed by Huerta 's and Wilson's representa- 
tives, and at the beginning of July the conference adjourned. 
Its work soon after came to naught through Carranza 's refusal 
to accept anything short of Huerta 's unconditional surrender, or 
retirement. But on July 15 Huerta resigned and went to Eu- 
rope, leavipg Francisco Carbajal, formerly chief justice and for- 
eign minister, to become provisional president in his place. Car- 
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bajal informed the Washington government that his only desire 
inras for peace and justice, but the response was that the United 
States would not recognize the validity of any loans or con- 
cessions made by Huerta since October 10, 1913, and Carranza 
kept on with his military campaign. A month later Car- 
ranza entered the City of Mexico in triumph. 

Villa, however, soon organized a revolt against Carranza, and 
announced that he would not make peace until Carranza was 
eliminated from public office and from candidacy therefor. At 
the beginning of November a national peace conference decreed 
the retirement of both Carranza and Villa, and elected Eulalio 
Gutierrez provisional president, and he was formally installed 
a month later. But the war between the Carranzistas and Vil- 
listas continued with increasing fury and devastation, involving 
a large part of the Mexican Republic but raging most in the 
north, near and along the American border. The results of 
Wilson's arbitrary and unreasonable refusal to recognize the 
actual government of Mexico, of his invasion of Vera Cruz, and 
of his nearly three years of '^ watchful waiting," were that 
Mexico was in a worse state of anarchy than before, that con- 
ditions along the border were more troublous and menacing, that 
danger of our being drawn into a war was greater than ever, 
and that a singularly unfortunate and in some respects disgrace- 
ful chapter of blundering was added to the history of the United 
States government. 

The affairs of the Dominican Bepublic, or Santo Domingo, 
went pretty steadily from bad to worse after the defeat of 
Grant's annexation proposal, and its annals were largely filled 
with records of successive revolutions and increasing indebted- 
ness. Heavy claims were preferred against the republic by the 
Santo Domingo Improvement Company, an American corpora- 
tion, for the settlement of which an arbitration protocol was 
concluded on January 31, 1903. The arbitrators chosen were 
John G. Carlisle, formerly secretary of the treasury, for the 
United States; Manuel de J. Galvan for the Dominican Be- 
public; and Gteorge Gray, justice of the United States circuit 
court of appeals ; who, on July 14, 1904, made an award. The 
Improvement Company was to surrender its various properties 
to the Dominican Bepublic and withdraw from that country, and 
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the Dominican Republic was to pay an indemnity of $4,481,250, 
in convenient instalments, pledging as security the receipts at 
certain custom houses, which were to be administered by United 
States agents. 

Following this came claims from other nations, until at last, 
in January, 1905, the United States felt bound to intervene 
This country could not play the part of the dog in the manger. 
Either it must stand aside and let the creditors of the Dominican 
Republic collect their dues as best they could, or it must itself 
compel that republic to give them satisfaction. It naturally 
chose the latter course; though at the expense of provoking an- 
other discreditable display of factional spite. A special com- 
missioner was appointed, who should serve as a general receiver 
of Dominican customs, to receive and administer all the customs 
of the republic, which receipts he shotdd use, after paying the 
expenses of the receivership, for the purchase and redemption 
of bonds and the creation of a sinking fund for the liquidation 
of the indebtedness of the republic. A convention approving 
and confirming this arrangement was made on February 8, 1907, 
by Thomas C. Dawson, the American minister, and Emiliano 
Tejera, minister of foreign affairs, and Federico Velasquez H, 
minister of finance and commerce ; was ratified by the Senate on 
February 25, and was proclaimed on July 25. The benefits of 
this arrangement were incalculable. Foreign creditors were re- 
assured and satisfied; the available revenues of the island re- 
public were greatly increased and were administered honestly 
and intelligently, and the republic was put on the way toward 
solvency and prosperity; and the temptation to insurrections 
and revolutions, though not altogether destroyed, was greatly 
diminished, since now there was no opportunity for revolution- 
ists to seize the custom houses and the public funds. Moreover, 
while perf ormiQg this great good, the United States incurred no 
expense and no responsibility. Yet so unreasoning and un- 
patriotic, if not actually immoral, was the spirit of faction that 
the United States administration was criticized and condemned 
in the bitterest terms for making this arrangement, and all poe- 
sible opposition was made to its ratification. 

Twice since the making of this convention revolutionary out- 
breaks in the Dominican Republic have been so severe as to re- 
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quire American intervention for the protection of life and 
property. One was in 1912, when special commissioners were 
sent to restore order at its custom houses. The second and 
more serious was in 1914, when a German cruiser went thither 
for the safeguarding of Qerman interests. Several United States 
vessels were despatched to Dominican waters, one of which was 
compelled to fire upon and silence a battery of the insurgents, 
and American marines were landed for police duty. Three 
American commissioners were also sent, who succeeded in making 
peace between the warring factions, and in securing the holding 
of a general election under the observation of watchers appointed 
by the United States. 

A hopeful attempt was made in 1907 to effect a permanent im- 
provement in the condition of the five Central American re- 
publics, which had since their achievement of independence 
from Spain been subject to probably more political vicissitudes 
than any other part of the Western Hemisphere. The initiative 
was taken by Theodore Boosevelt, President of the United 
States, and Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico, who in August 
invited the governments of Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica to send delegates plenipotentiary to a 
conference at Washington, for the negotiation of a general 
treaty of peace and friendship and perhaps something more. 
This most admirable invitation was promptly accepted, and the 
conference sat at Washington from November 14 to December 
20; the United States and Mexico participating only vfith their 
moral influence. The result was the negotiation and ratification 
of eight treaties, of peace and amity, of extradition, for a 
Central American court of justice, etc. It was fondly hoped 
that these excellent agreements would put an end to wars among 
those States, would largely discourage if they did not altogether 
prevent insurrections in them, and would confirm relations of pe- 
culiarly intimate friendship and confidence between them and 
the United States. Such would indeed have been their result if 
they had been faithfully observed in spirit and in letter. 

It was, however, too much to expect so complete a change of 
disposition and practice to be effected at once, and it was not 
long before two of the republics, through a recrudescence of 
their intestine disorders, became involved in difficulties with this 
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country. President Miguel R. Davila of Honduras, in 1908, ean- 
celed the exeqtiaturs of a number of consuls, including those of 
the United States, on the ground that they had be^i giving en- 
couragement and aid to an insurrection led by an ez-preaident, 
Bonilla. The American minister, H. P. Dodge, reported after 
careful investigation that the consuls were innocent of the 
charges, and our Government consequently made sharp repre- 
sentations to the Honduran government upon the subject. Sev- 
eral times thereafter it was necessary to send an American gun- 
boat to Honduran waters to safeguard American interests. 
Finally, in 1911, the finances of the republic became so badly in- 
volved, and foreign creditors became so clamorous, that President 
Taft thought it prudent to enter into a convention under which 
this country would become in a measure sponsor for the Hon- 
duran debt, which would be refunded by American bankers, 
while the revenues of the country would be administered by 
American agents, much as in Santo Domingo. Largely because 
of factional animosity, this beneficent arrangement failed to se- 
cure the approval of the United States Senate. Again, in 
February, 1912, it was necessary to land American marines for 
the protection of life and property. 

Nicaragua was still more troubled and troublesome. In 1909 
disturbed domestic conditions made disturbed foreign relations. 
Offenses against Americans were so numerous that in March the 
United States minister was withdrawn as a mark of disapproval 
and reproach, leaving affairs in the hands of a consul. Then the 
secretary of state at Washington, P. G. Enox, sent a note re- 
questing a settlement of the so-called Emery claim, which had 
arisen over the annulment in 1906 of a mahogany concession 
which had been granted in 1898 ; and on May 25 a protocol for 
arbitration was made. A little later another revolution broke 
out, in the course of which the President, Jos£ S. Zelaya, had 
two Americans, named Oroce and Cannon, put to death, in 
November, for alleged complicity therein. Our secretary of 
state on November 22 addressed to Zelaya a vigorous demand for 
reparation, and, that not being made, on December 1 dismissed 
Zelaya 's representative at Washington and recognized the revo- 
lutionary government of Juan J. Estrada. It was also made 
known that Zelaya and his aids would be held personally re- 
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sponaible for the killing of the Americans, which was regarded 
as murder. Zelaya resigned the Presidency on December 16, 
however, and thus danger of serious trouble between the two 
countries on his account was averted. The American troops 
"which had been landed were withdrawn ; an election was held on 
December 20, in which Job6 Madriz was chosen president, and 
diplomatic relations with the United States were placed upon a 
normal basis. 

In 1911 President Taft secured the negotiation of a treaty 
similar to that made with Honduras, for the rehabilitation of 
Nicaraguan finances under American guardianship and direction, 
but the same malign influences of faction which had defeated the 
Honduran treaty proved fatal to this also. Nothing daunted, 
Taft in 1913 secured another treaty, which would give to the 
United States the exclusive option, for all time, of constructing 
a canal across Nicaragua, and also possession of a naval station 
on the Oulf of Fonseca and of several small islands in those 
waters, for the sum of $3,000,000. This would have strengthened 
American influences in all Central America enormously, since 
the Gulf of Fonseca commands the Pacific coasts of the three re- 
publics of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador; and it would 
have debarred any other power from attempting to rival the 
Panama Canal with a route across Nicaragua. 

Opposition, chiefly factional, was made to this treaty, and it 
was not acted upon by the Senate. Then, largely because of 
the failure of the negotiations, another revolution broke out in 
Nicaragua at the end of July, 1912, which made it necessary to 
land American marines at Corinto on August 4. A few days 
later similar action had to be taken at Bluefields. By August 
21 eleven American vessels were off the Nicaraguan coast, and 
by mid-September 2350 American troops were ashore and doing 
some fighting, in which a number of lives were lost. Withdrawal 
of the forces began at the end of October, and after December 1 
only a legation guard of 100 remained at Managua. This loss 
of life and incalculable suffering might. President Taft declared 
to Congress in his message that fall, have been averted, had the 
Senate ratified the treaty. 

The following spring, with the treaty still unratified, Taft 
retired from office and was succeeded by Wilson, who withdrew 
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the treaty and sabstituted one which had been secured by his 
secretary of state, Bryan, providing for a pretty full American 
protectorate over Nicaragua, similar to that establiah^l over 
Cuba by the Piatt Amendment; and this, sach was the incon- 
sistency and insincerity of factionalism, received the entlmsiastie 
support of some Americans who had condemned Taft's proposals 
as savoring too much of a protectorate ! The treaty was unani- 
mously approved by both houses of the Nicaraguan cong^reas. 
But Honduras and Salvador refused to make like treaties and 
vigorously protested against the making of this one hy Nica- 
ragua, and tdtimately the project was abandoned. Then in 
1914 Bryan negotiated another treaty, practically identical with 
that which Taft had submitted to tiie Senate; which was sup- 
ported by some who had opposed the Taft treaty, but upon i^liich 
the Senate indefinitely delayed to take action. 

Venezuela might have been supposed to be bound to the 
United States with strong ties of friendship and confidence, on 
account of the intervention of this country for its protection 
against British aggression, in 1895. Such things counted noth- 
ing, however, with Cipriano Castro, who had become nominally 
president and actually dictator of that country. A serious con- 
troversy arose over certain American asphalt concessions in 
Venezuela, and over the arbitrary expulsion of A. F. Jaurett, 
the American editor of a Venezuelan paper, on a charge of hav- 
ing aided a rebellion against Castro. The United States sought 
to have the asphalt claims arbitrated, but Castro refused, in 
July, 1907, because it was proposed to arbitrate all claims to- 
gether and he thought that they should be considered sepa- 
rately. Secretary Root acceded to this desire, and agreed to 
have them arbitrated separately, but to even this Castro ob- 
jected, in March, 1908. 

At about the latter date the supreme court of Venezuela un- 
dertook to dispose of the claims ; giving in two cases decrees an- 
nulling the American claims, from which decrees no appeal would 
be allowed. The other three cases were not then decided, and 
Castro persisted in his refusal to arbitrate any of them. In 
consequence the United States in June, 1908, withdrew its minis- 
ter and suspended diplomatic relations. In August the Nether- 
lands, which had a grievance against Castro on account of his 
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conduct toward the Dutch islands off the Venezuelan coast, pur- 
posed to take forcible action against him, and the United States 
indicated that it would not object to its doing so, so long as 
there was no seizure of Venezuelan territory. With troubles 
thickening about him, beyond his power to resist, Castro in 
December absconded to Europe, leaving the vice-president, Juan 
Vincente Gk>mez, to hold office in his place until he should re- 
turn. But a violent reaction against Castro soon arose, which 
made it certain that he would not be permitted to return, and 
Qomez at once began seeking a restoration of relations witii the 
United States. This country was favorably responsive, Wil- 
liam I. Buchanan was sent thither as a special commissioner, and 
on February 13, 1909, a protocol for settlement of all disputes 
was signed. Under this two of the five cases were directly 
settled in a manner satisfactory to the United States, and the 
remaining three were to be sent to The Hague unless Venezuela 
would come to terms on them within five months. She did thus 
settle two of them, and the last remaining case was sent to the 
court at The Hague for adjudication. 

Some miscellaneous incidents of the period under consider- 
ation may be briefly recounted. In December, 1902, Great 
Britain and Germany presented to Venezuela an ultimatum for 
the payment of debts, and upon its terms not being complied with 
they seized the Venezuelan fleet, established a '' peaceful block- 
ade" of the coast, and bombarded Puerto Cabello. Venezuela 
appealed to the United States, but this country, while not ap- 
proving that method of collecting debts, did not intervene since 
there was no seizure of territory nor attempt to change the form 
of government such as would have constituted a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It did, however, use its influence toward a 
submission of the matter to The Hague, and this was done. A 
protocol to that effect was signed at Washington on February 13, 
1903, and the blockade of the Venezuelan coast was raised. 

Elihu Boot, secretary of state, made an extensive tour through 
the countries of South America in 1906, and was everywhere re- 
ceived most cordially. The result was a marked increase of 
friendly interest between those countries and the United States. 
In 1910 the United States joined with Brazil and Argentina in 
mediating between Peru and Ecuador in a boundary dispute. 
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with the result that the case was remitted to The Ha^^ae. In 
1909 this countiy made a demand upon Chile for settlement of 
the 80-caUed Alsop claim, which had arisen in 1879, from CThile's 
seizure of Bolivian territory upon which a Chilean firm -with 
American members had a lien. It was asked that Chile paj 
$1,000,000, or refer the case to The Hague, or let it be arbitrated 
by the King of England. The last mentioned course was adopted 
in 1911, and an award was finally made by King George V in 
1912, granting about one third of the original claim. Izl 1912 
a boundary dispute between Panama and Costa Rica was settled 
through American mediation; war between Hayti and the 
Dominican Republic was averted by our influence; and in like 
manner amicable relations were restored between Argentina and 
Bolivia. In the same year the Veterans' Association, repre- 
senting the military element, in Cuba meddled so much with the 
civil administration that on January 16 President Taft was eozn- 
pelled to give warning that if such practices did not cease in- 
tervention would be necessary. This warning was effective^ but 
in May following an uprising of Negroes occurred, as a protest 
against alleged discrimination against them in makii^ api)oint- 
ments under the insular government. On tins account two bat- 
talions of marines were sent to the island, and a considerable fleet 
was assembled at Key West. Early in June two battleships 
were sent to Guantanamo. This display of force so strength- 
ened and encouraged the Cuban government as to enable it to 
suppress the rebellion. 

Relations with our other protectorate of Panama continued 
peaceful and generally satisfactory to both parties. In 1914 a 
new treaty was made, under which the United States secured con- 
trol of the waters of Colon and Ancon and some other advan- 
tages, and surrendered to Panama the territory known as the 
Savannahs, and thus gave the city of Panama direct connection 
with the rest of the republic without crossing a part of the 
Canal Zone. 

After many years a little trouble arose with Morocco again, in 
1904, when the semi-bandit Rais Uli kidnapped for ransom a 
naturalized American citizen, Ion Perdicaris. John Hay, secre- 
tary of state, at once had a naval squadron despatched to those 
waters, and issued an epigrammatic demand for ''Perdicaris 
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alive or Bais Uli deadl" To American ears this had a melo- 
cLramatie sound, but it was intended for Moroccan ears, and Hay 
kxxe^w well that it would be immeasurably more effective there 
than any more formal and circumlocutory message; as it was. 
Perdicaris was soon released. Liberia, always a semi-protec- 
torate of the United States, in 1909 asked for American help in 
rehabilitating its govermnent, which had fallen into discredit, 
and a commission was sent thither for that purpose. 

Relations with Europe were marked with few incidents of sig- 
nificance beyond those already mentioned. In 1902 Prince 
Henry of Prussia, brother of the German emperor, visited this 
country and was received with all possible cordiality and dis- 
tinction. During his stay here great impetus was given to the 
organization of a great Qerman-American National League, 
which in subsequent years played an important part in inter- 
national politics. In the fall of that year Secretary Hay ad- 
dressed a note to the powers signatory to the Berlin treaty of 
1878, concerning the oppression of the Jews in Rumania. In 
1907, after a long controversy, the United States secured from 
Turkey equal rights with other powers for the schools and other 
institutions conducted by its citizens in that empire, and in 1910 
it secured for those institutions the right to acquire and own 
land. In 1909 changes in the United States tariff led to the ne- 
. gotiation of commercial agreements with France, Qermany, and 
other countries, whid^ were completed in the following year. 

The year 1912 was marked with a highly interesting ex- 
tension of the principles of the Monroe Doctrine. Occasion was 
given for this by the rumors of Japanese aggressions at Magda- 
lena Bay, in Mexico, to which reference has already been made. 
The Senate in April asked the President for information on the 
subject, and in reply was assured, on the highest authority, that 
neither the Japanese government nor any Japanese corporation 
had acquired, or had ever attempted or purposed to acquire, any 
land at Magdalena Bay for any purpose. An American syn- 
dicate, however, had been attempting to sell to Japanese citizens 
some tracts of land in that region, but had been estopped from 
continuing those efforts by an intimation from the state depart- 
ment that such a transaction would not be pleasing to our Qov- 
emment. The accuracy of this report from the state depart- 
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ment was amply confirmed by senatorial InveBtigation, wbere- 
upon, on July 31, by the overwhelming vote of 51 to 4, the Senate 
adopted the following resolution, on motion of Henry C&bot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts : 

''Resolved: That when any harbor or other place in the 
American continents is so situated that the occupation thereof 
for naval or military purposes might threaten the communica- 
tions or the safety of the United States, the Government of tlie 
United States could not see without grave concern the possession 
of such harbor or other place by any corporation or associatioii 
which has such a relation to another government, not American, 
as to give that government practical power or control for na- 
tional purposes." 

This resolution was criticized by some in the United States as 
futile if not impertinent; but it was heartily approved by the 
majority of thoughtful Americans, and in Europe it was taken 
with sufficient seriousness to cause the suspension or abandon- 
ment of various grandiose schemes of corporate exploitation. 



WAB AND PEACE 

IN the midst of peace we are in war. Or perhaps the converse 
is more apt The closing years of the nineteenth century 
and the opening years of the twentieth conspicuously formed an 
era of wars ; more marked than any that the world had known 
before for more than fourscore years. Europe had indeed suf- 
fered several important wars, though chiefly involving only four 
or five nations, and the United States had had one gigantic civil 
war and one minor war of aggression and conquest against a 
small and weak neighbor. But this later era, within the space 
of a single generation, besides innumerable petty wars, saw great 
conflicts involving four continents and the islands of the sea, 
with a majority of the principal nations of the world as direct 
participants. There were the British war in Egypt and the Sou- 
dan, the war between China and Japan, between America and 
Spain, between Great Britain and the Boers, between Russia and 
Japan, the Boxer war in China, the two Balkan wars, civil war 
in Mexico, and the War of the Nations which seemed to cast the 
whole world into the melting-pot. In the twenty-one years from 
1894 to 1914 there were at least ten great wars, implicating 
twenty-three nations and their possessions in practically every 
quarter of the globe. 

Yet in no other period of the history of the world were 
agencies of peace, particularly for the permanent assurance of 
peace through the arbitration of disputes, so active, so energetic, 
aad so profusely productive of proposals and treaties. In the 
course of a dozen years there were as many international irenic 
conventions as in the century before. The preceding century 
was, indeed, the first century of anything like arbitration in the 
present meaning of the term. In the development of that 
beneficent system the Anglo-Saxon nations took the initiative; 
particularly the United States. Washington, Franklin, Hamil- 
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ton, and Jay were the pioneers. Wrote Franklin in 1780 to his 
friend Price: ''We daily make great improvements in natural, 
there is one I wish to see in moral, philosophy; the discovery of 
a plan that would induce and oblige nations to settle their dis- 
putes without first cutting one another's throats. When will 
human reason be sufficiently improved to see the advantage of 
thisf He died too soon to see the first practical establishment 
of such a plan, though it followed soon. >T<^y venu\fi ^ wiOi Gren- 
ville inJ. 794 the epoclial treaty which forever bears his name; 
the treaty which more than any other marks the definite line of 
demarcation between the age of force and the age of law and 
reason in international disputes. 

Let us recall the circumstances, as a reminder of the greater 
advance which men had made at the end of the eighteenth c^i- 
tury than at the beginning of the twentieth. The peace treaty 
of 1783 had left a legacy of disputes, largely concerning boun- 
dary lines. Jay negotiated for their settlement through arbitra- 
tion. At once there arose a storm of opposition, detraction, and 
blind rage such as the nation has scarcely seen equaled. Partly 
because of greater readiness to fight than to reason, partly be- 
cause of alien influences which caused inordinate sympathy with 
France and corresponding hatred of England, the mass of the 
nation rose against it. Many were opposed to negotiations over 
any of the points at issue, preferring to fight them out. But 
even those who would so far ''cater to morality" as to settle mere 
money disputes by peaceful negotiations raged like demons 
against such disposition of boundary controversies. They swore 
that they would never submit to arbitration the fate of any terri- 
tory to which they laid claim ; it would be tantamoimt to consent- 
ing to dismemberment of the* Union. Amid such sound and fory 
the words of Hamilton spoke pure reason : 

''It would be a horrid and destructive principle, that nations 
could not terminate a dispute about the title to a particular piece 
of territory by amicable agreement, or by submission to arbitra- 
tion as its substitute, but would be under an indispensable ob- 
ligation to prosecute the dispute by arms, till real danger to the 
existence of one of the parties would justify, by the plea of ex- 
treme* necessity, a surrender of its pretensions." 

Yet for those words a mob of American citizens tried to mur- 
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der Hamilton! And there was an echo of that mob's ferocity 

in some of the factional vilification which was poured upon John 

Hay, more than a century later, for being willing to submit to 

arbitration the question of title to some small fractions of our 

Alaskan territory. Happily, Washington stood firmly for the 

treaty, and secured its ratification. Under it the boundary line 

between Maine and Nova Scotia, some claims of British subjects 

against the United States, and coimterclaims of Americans 

against Great Britain, wprft gi;ibTnittP^ to fijTfiJTPfl jv^iri^^ for 

deteraainAtifiP. Thus was the modem practice of arbitration 

In the century which f oUowed the United States was a 

party to between fifty and sixty individual acts of arbitration, or 

nearly half of all in the world. The most important of these 

have been described in these pages. 

Beneficent as these acts of arbitration were, and great as was 
the advance thus marked in the conduct of international affairs, 
there was yet one thing lacking. These acts were sporadic, not 
systematic. We were doing the thing which Franklin had de- 
sired, but we were doing it merely as separate occasions demanded 
and not through the operation of a fixed and organized system. 
No general and permanent plan of international arbitration was 
made until the penultimate year of the nineteenth century, and 
no arbitration treaty for more than a special case was made by 
the United States with any power until the twentieth century 
was well begun. There were, it is true, suggestions of such a 
system. The state senate of Massachusetts in 1832 adopted a 
resolution in which the opinion was expressed that some mode 
should be established for the final and amicable adjustments 
of aU international disputes instead of resorting to war. A few 
years lat^ the legislatures of Massachusetts and Vermont took 
action recommending the convocation of an international con- 
gress for the purpose of establishing an international court of 
arbitration. Nor was the national legislature backward. The 
senate committee on foreign relations in 1851 reported a resolu- 
tion to the effect that '4t would be proper and desirable for the 
Oovemment of these United States, whenever practicable, to 
secure in its treaties with other nations a provision for referring 
to the decision of umpires all future misunderstandings that 
eaonot be satisfactorily adjusted by amicable negotiation in the 
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first instance, before a resort to hostilities shall be had." Again, 
in 1853, a similar resolution of advice to the President was re- 
ported. Charles Sumner in 1872 introduced into the Senate a 
resolution proposing the establishment of an intematioiial tri- 
bunal which should be '' a complete substitute for war/' and 
declaring that refusal to accept its decimons shoidd be regarded 
as hostile to civilization. The House of Representatives, though 
not a part of the treaty-making power, in 1874 adopted a reso- 
lution favoring general arbitration. The Swiss government in 
1883 sought the making of a general arbitration treaty with the 
United States, and submitted to the secretary of state, Freling- 
huysen, a proposed draft thereof; but the negotiations were 
never completed. 

A general arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain was next proposed. Some two hundred and thirty- 
five members of the British House of Commons addressed to 
the President and Congress a communication in favor of snch 
an act, and this was reinforced by innumerable petitions and 
memorials from Americans in all parts of the Union. It had, 
however, no other result than a joint resolution of Congress, re- 
questing the President ''to invite, from time to time, as fit oc- 
casions may arise, negotiations with any Government with which 
the United States has or may have had diplomatic relations, to 
the end that the differences or disputes arising between the two 
Governments which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency 
may be referred to arbitration, and be peaceably adjusted by 
such means." This was adopted as a concurrent resolution 'by 
the Senate on February 14 and by the House on April 3, 1890. 
A fortnight after the latter date the secretary of state, Blaine, 
referred to the plan of peaceful adjudication adopted by the 
first Pan-American Congress, in these words: 

' ' If , in this closing hour, the conference had but one deed to 
celebrate, we should dare call the world's attention to the 
deliberate, confident, solemn dedication of two great continents 
to peace. We hold up this new Magna Charta, which abolishes 
war and substitutes arbitration between the American republics, 
as the first and great fruit of the International American 
Conference." 

The British House of Commons on July 16, 1893, adopted a 
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resolntioii expreaedng satisfaction and pleasare at that which 
had been adopted by Congress in 1890, and hoping that her 
Majesty's government would lend its ready cooperation for the 
attainment of the desired end; which President Cleveland re- 
ported to Congress in his message of the following fall. Nego- 
tiations followed, which, after some interruption and delay, re- 
sulted in the signing of a general treaty of arbitration between 
the t wo countries in January^^ 1897 ; which the Senate unhappily 
refused to ratify, though lacking only two votes for the needed 
two-thirds. Meantime, in July, 1895, the French Chamber of 
Deputies unanimously adopted a resolution inviting the French 
government to negotiate a similar treaty with the United States. 
The sources of opposition to the British arbitration treaty of 
1897, and to other proposals to the same end, may be briefly re- 
counted. One, affecting only the British treaty, was political 
faction which, catering to and seeking to win the votes of nat- 
uralized citizens who cherished animosily against England, op- 
posed anything which would cultivate closer or more friendly 
relations with that country. Another was a fear that in some 
possible arbitral proceeding the United States might meet with 
an adverse decision. ''Heads, we win; tails, you lose," was the 
attitude of numerous statesmen toward the world; and accord- 
ingly they insisted that while the treaty was nominally general 
in its terms, it must permit the Senate to pass upon the arbitra- 
bility of each issue that arose, and mtist require a special treaty 
to be negotiated in each case. That would, of course, leave us 
practically where we were before, the treaty thus being made 
to amount to nothing more than a promise that, if the Senate 
saw fit, we would negotiate a treaty for arbitrating any dispute 
which might arise, so long as it did not involve the honor, vital 
interests, or independence of this country. Of this latter ques- 
tion the Senate was in each case to be the judge; with a pos- 
sibility if not a strong probability that any case which that body 
did not feel perfectly sure of winning would be regarded as 
involving our honor or vital interests and would therefore be 
withheld from arbitration. 

A new chapter was opened in the history of international 
arbitration in 1899. In August of the preceding year, just as 
our war with Spain was drawing to a close, the Czar of Bussia 
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iasaed to all nations having diplomatic representation at his 
court invitations to participate in an international oonferenee 
to be held at The Hagae at some time convenient to the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. The restriction excluded the repabUes 
of Central and South America, leaving the United States and 
Mexico to be the only American States represented. The czar 
in his invitation dwelt upon the oppressive burdens of militarism 
in maintaining an armed peace, and suggested as a leading topic 
for consideration the practicabilily of limiting the progressive 
increase of land and naval armaments. For this reason the 
press of Europe promptiy dubbed — and half discredited — ^it as 
a ''Disarmament Conference." In the end, however, that phase 
of its deliberations dropped into comparative insignificance. 
The complete agenda of the conference, as set forth by Count 
Muravieff , the Russian foreign minister, was as follows : 

''1. An understanding not to increase for a fixed period 

1^ ^! the present effective of the armed military and naval forces, and, 
^ \^ ^ •* ^^ ^^ Bsme time, not to increase the budgets pertaining thereto, 

\^ ^ a preliminary examination of the means by which a reduction 
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might even be effected in future in the forces and budgets above 
\X^ ^ f ^i mentioned. 

^ ''2. To prohibit the use in the armies and fleets of any new 

*y kind of firearms whatever, of any new explosives or any powders 

more powerful than those now in use either for rifles or 
cannon. 

''3. To restrict the use in military warfare of the formidable 
explosives already existing, and to prohibit the throwing of 
projectiles or explosives of any kind from balloons or by any 
similar means. 

''4. To prohibit the use in naval warfare of submarine torpedo 
boats or plungers, or other similar engines of destruction; to 
give an undertaking not to construct vessels with rams in the 
future. 

' ' 5. To apply to naval warfare the stipulations of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864, on the basis of the articles added to the 
Convention of 1868. 

^'6. To neutralize ships and boats employed in saving those 
overboard during or after an engagement. 

*'7. To revise the declaration concerning the laws and cus- 
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toms of war elaborated in 1874 by the Conference of Bnusaels, 
which has remained unratified to the present day. 

^'8. To accept inj^^rinciple the employment of the good of- 
fices of mediation and facultative arbitration in cases lending 
themselyes thereto, with the object of preventing armed conflicts 
between nations; an understanding with respect to the mode of 
applying these good offices, and the establishment of a uniform 
practice in using them." 

The United States was, of course, one of the twenty-six States 
which participated in the conference; providing six of the one 
hundred delegate& These were: Andrew Dickson White, am- 
bassador to Germany and one of the most eminent of American 
diplomats; Seth Low, president of Columbia University; Stan- 
ford Newel, minister to the Netherlands; Captain William 
Crozier, one of the most expert officers of the ordnance depart- 
ment of the army; Captain Alfred T. Mahan, a distinguished 
naval officer and the historian of ''The Influence of Sea Power" ; 
and Frederick William HoUs, an international lawyer, who was 
commissioned as secretary to the delegation but who was re- 
garded as a full member of it. 

The attitude of the United States government toward the 
conference and its program was set forth authoritatively by the 
secretary of state, John Hay, in his instructions to the delegates. 
He said: 

''It is understood that all questions concerning the political 
relations of States and the order of things established by treaties, 
as in general all the questions which shall not be included directly 
in the program adopted by the cabinets, should be absolutely 
excluded from the deliberations of the Conference. 

"The first article, relating to the non-augmentation and future 
reduction of effective land and sea forces, is, at present, so inap- 
plicable to the United States that it is deemed advisable for the 
delegates to leave the initiative upon this subject to the repre- 
sentatives of those powers to which it may properly belong. In 
comparison with the effective forces, both military and naval, of 
other nations, those of the United States are at present so far 
below the normal quota that the question of limitation could not 
be profitably discussed. 

"The second, third, and fourth articles, relating to the non- 
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employment of firearms^ explosives, and other destructive agents, 
the restricted use of existing instruments of destructiozi, and 
the prohibition of certain contrivances employed in naval war- 
fare, seem lacking in practicabililyy and the discusmon of these 
propositions would probably prove provocative of diver^pence 
rather than unanimity of views. It is doubtful if wars are 
to be diminished by rendering them less destructive, for it is the 
plain lesson of history that the periods of x>eace have been longer 
protracted as the cost and destructiveness of war have increased. 
The expediency of restraining the inventive genius of our people 
in the direction of devising means of defense is by no means 
clear, and, considering the temptations to which men and nations 
may be exposed in a time of conflict, it is doubtful if an inter- 
national agreement to this end would prove effective. The 
dissent of a single powerful nation might render it altogether 
nugatory. The delegates are, therefore, enjoined not to give 
the weight of their influence to the promotion of projects the 
realization of which is so uncertain. 

''The fifth, sixth, and seventh articles, aiming in the interest 
of humanity to succor those who by the chance of battle have 
been rendered helpless, thus losing the character of effective 
combatants^ or to alleviate their sufferings, or to insure the 
safety of those whose mission is purely one of i)eace and benefi- 
cence, may well awake the cordial interest of the delegates, and 
any practicable propositions based upon them should receive 
their earnest support. 

''The eighth article, which proposes the wider extension of 
good offices, mediation and arbitration, seems likely to open 
the most fruitful field for discussion and future action. 'The 
prevention of armed conflicts by pacific means,' to use the words 
of Count Muravieff's circular of December 30, is a purpose 
well worthy of a great international convention, and its realiza- 
tion in an age of general enlightenment should not be impos- 
sible. The duty of sovereign States to promote international 
justice by all wise and effective means is only secondary to the 
fundamental necessity of preserving their own existence. Next 
in importance to their independence is the great fact of their 
interdependence. Nothing can secure for human govermuent 
and for the authority of law which it represents so deep a respect 
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and so firm a loyally as the spectacle of sovereign and in- 
dependent States, whose duty it is to prescribe the rules of 
justice and impose penalties upon the lawless, bowing with 
reverence before the august supremacy of those principles of 
riglit which give to law its eternal foundation. 

"The proposed conference promises to offer an opportunity 
thus far unequaled in the history of the world for initiating a 
series of negotiations that may lead to important practical re- 
sults. The long-continued and widespread interest among the 
people of the United States in the establishment of an interna- 
tional court gives assurance that the proposal of a definite plan 
of procedure by this Government for the accomplishment of 
this end would express the desires and aspirations of this nation. 
The delegates are, therefore, enjoined to propose, at an op- 
portune moment, the plan for an international tribunal, here- 
unto attached, and to use their influence in the conference in 
the most effective manner i>ossible to procure the adoption of 
its substance or of resolutions directed to the same purpose. It 
is believed that the disposition and aims of the United States 
in relation to the other sovereign powers could not be expressed 
more truly or opportunely than by an effort of the delegates of 
this Government to concentrate the attention of the world upon 
a definite plan for the promotion of international justice. 

''Since the conference has its chief reason of existence in the 
heavy burdens and cruel waste of war, which nowhere affect 
innocent private persons more severely or unjustly than in the 
damage done to peaceable trade and commerce, especially at 
sea, the question of exempting private property from destruc- 
tion or capture on the high seas would seem to be a timely one 
for consideration. As the United States has for many years 
advocated the exemption of all private property not contraband 
of war from hostile treatment, you are authorized to propose 
to the conference the principle of extending to strictly private 
property at sea the immunity from destruction or capture by 
belligerent powers which such property already enjoys on land, 
as being worthy of being incorporated in the permanent law of 
civilized nations." 

The conference met at The Hague on May 18, 1899, and 
Baron de Staal of Russia was chosen to preside over its delibera- 
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tioBS. The American delegates, of whom White was fth^ywum^ 
were appointed on the three general committees as follows: 
The Committee on Disarmament, White, Mahan, and Cxozier; 
the Committee on Laws of War, White, Newel, MaIiht^^ and 
Crozier; the Committee on Arbitration, White, Low, and Soils. 
A few days after the opening strong opposition was manifested 
by various delegates to even so much as consideration of the 
American proposal for the exemption of private property &t 
sea equally with that on land from belligerent seizure or de- 
struction. The American delegates were resolute, however, and 
on July 5 the conference agreed to admit the proposal to discus- 
sion. Determination of it was ultimately postponed to a fature 
conference. 

The most important of all it^ns in the agenda was that re- 
lating to arbitration. The American and British delegations 
each submitted on May 31 a plan for the establishment of a per- 
manent international tribunal, the two differing widely in some 
important particulars; and after some days of discussion the 
British plan was adopted as the basis of action. This scheme, 
and indeed the entire suggestion of arbitration, was stoutly op- 
posed by the German delegates, under the orders of the emperor, 
who had a short time before decried the notion of disarmament, 
declaring that a great army was the best guarantee of peace, and 
who appointed as a delegate to the conference Baron de Stengel, 
who had just written a book ridiculing the notion of any other 
supreme power than that of military force. Germany, more- 
over, was conspicuous as a nation which had never submitted any 
dispute to arbitration. It is probable that Germany's opposi- 
tion, at first quite inflexible, would have defeated all attempts to 
constitute an arbitral tribunal, had it not been for the chairman 
of the American delegation. Andrew D. White, as ambassador 
at Berlin, was persona grata to the German emperor, and his 
appeal to that monarch was effective. German opposition was 
finally withdrawn, and an international tribunal of arbitration 
was created. An agreement was also entered into, binding the 
signatory powers, before declaring war, to seek the good offices or 
mediation of one or more friendly and neutral powers. To the 
formulation of this agreement the secretary of the American dele- 
gation, F. W. Holls, made an important contribution, and to the 
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adoption of it the entire American delegation lent its utmoiat in- 
fluence. 

Tlie Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes^ as thus concluded, largely through American influence, 
at Tlie Hague on July 29, 1899, was ratified by the United States 
Senate on February 5, 1900, and was proclaimed on November 1, 
1901. It comprised four titles : Maintenance of General Peace; 
Mediation; International Conunissioners of Inquiry; and Inter- 
national Arbitration. Its provisions under all these were in ex- 
act accord with the long-established policy and practice of this 
country. Nevertheless it was deemed prudent for the Ameri- 
can delegates, before signing the treaty, to append this reserva- 
tory declaration: 

* * Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as 
to require the United States of America to depart from its tradi- 
tional policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or en- 
tangling itself in the political questions of policy or internal 
administration of any foreign State; nor shall anything in the 
said convention be construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of America of its traditional attitude toward purely 
American questions." 

This declaration was unhesitatiugly acquiesced in by the 
other powers, even by those which, like Germany, had never ac- 
corded any recognition to the Monroe Doctrine. The propriety 
of it was obvious; to Americans the necessity of it was impera- 
tive. The United States was willing and eager to give, in Jef- 
ferson's phrase, peace and honest friendship to all, but it would 
enter into entangling alliances with none ; and while engaging to 
this extent in* the general affairs of the world, it did not in the 
least degree abandon its own individual and peculiar policy of 
political aloofness from Europe and of reservation of American 
affairs for American settlement. The latter did not mean, how- 
ever, that European mediation and arbitration would be refused 
in American controversies, seeing that such recourse had been 
made by this country, and by other American States with the 
hearty approval of the United States, on various occasions be- 
fore ihe conference at The Hague. 

There were also made at The Hague, with the cordial partici- 
pation of the United States, conventions with respect to the laws 
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and customs of war on land, and for the adaptation to maritiine 
warfare of the principles of the Gteneva Convention of 1864, and 
a declaration as to the launching of projectiles and explosives 
from balloons. 

The Hagae treaty did not reqoire any power to sabmit any 
dispute to arbitration. It was at first proposed to make the 
arbitration at least of certain classes of cases obligatory, bat the 
design was dropped because of the irreversible opposition of 
Qermany. Nevertheless within five years after its conclusion no 
fewer than thirty-three treaties in pursuance of the principles 
adopted at The Hague were made among European powers, 
obligating the signatories to submit to the adjudication of the 
Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration disputes over matters of 
law or over the interpretation of treaties, provided that they 
did not involve the vital interests^ indei>endence, or honor of 
the disputant States. Even Germany, despite her opposition 
to the proposal in the convention, made one of these treaties, 
namely, with Great Britain. France entered into seven, Great 
Britain ten, Spain five, Italy four, Austria-Hungary two, Den- 
mark seven, Belgium six, Sweden and Norway as one power five, 
and as separate powers one each (with each other), the Neth- 
erlands three, Switzerland six, Portugal two, Russia three, and 
Greece one. Two of these, between Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands, and between Denmark and Italy, provided for obligatory 
arbitration of all differences, without exception or reservation. 

The United States was not, of course, to be outdone by Eu- 
ropean powers in pursuing its own policy. Secretary Hay on 
November 1, 1904, made with the French ambassador at Wash- 
ington a treaty almost identical with those which were being 
made in Europe, and a little later he made like treaties with 
Germany, Great Britain, Portugal, and Switzerland; while 
Mexico, Italy, Russia, and other countries signified their readi- 
ness to enter into the same relations with the United States. 
Several of these treaties were sent to the Senate for ratification 
in December, 1904, but strong opposition was manifested to 
them, or to certain features of them. Some senators from those 
Southern States which had many years before repudiated their 
bonds were afraid that the treaties would permit foreign govern- 
mentSy in behalf of their subjects who held those bonds, to sue 
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f oir payment ; and Senator Bacon of Georgia infidsted upon amend- 
ins the treaties so as to prohibit arbitration of any claun against 
axx^ individual State of this Union. 

Tlien a stUl more serious objection was raised. The treaties 
provided that in each individual case of arbitration the two dis- 
putant powers, before making appeal to the court at The Hagae, 
should '^ conclude a special agreement defining clearly the mat- 
ter in dispute." The President and secretary of state under- 
stood "agreement" to mean a compact or understanding en- 
tered into by them in behalf of the United States without refer- 
ence to the Senate for its approval. Precisely such agreements 
had been made before, no fewer than fifteen times in thirty years, 
and the Executive naturally assumed that the practice was to 
continue. But the Senate was jealous of what it conceived to be 
its constitutional prerogatives, and upon them it deemed this 
interpretation of the term "agreement" to be an infringement. 
It therefore insisted, by the overwhelming vote of 50 to 9, upon 
amending the instruments by substituting the word "treaty" for 
"agreement"; a treaty, of course, having to be submitted to 
the Senate for its ratification. This amendment was considered 
by the southern senators as a sufficient safeguard against suits 
against the States, and they were in consequence willing to drop 
the amendment upon which Bacon had been insisting. 

The President, Boosevelt, strongly resented this amendment, 
which he described as a step backward ; and upon its adoption he 
announced his refusal to refer the treaties to the other powers 
for their ratification. Yet he was himself probably responsible, 
in great measure, for the Senate's action. He had shortly be- 
fore entered into the fiscal protectorate over the Dominican 
Republic which was described in the preceding chapter, without 
consulting the Senate and even without its knowledge. In- 
formation of this had just reached the Senate when the arbitra- 
tion treaties came before it, and that body felt strongly that 
there was danger that the President would exceed the limita- 
tions imposed upon his powers by the Constitution and would 
usurp senatorial functions. For that reason it determined to 
insist upon its own participation in the making of agreements 
for arbitration. Against the fact, already cited, that on fif- 
teen occasions agreements had been made by the President alone, 
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it pointed to the fact that before that time f orfy-four special 
arbitration treaties had been sabmitted to it, of wbich it had 
ratified thirty-seven without amendment and six with amrad- 
ments, and had rejected only one. The general judgment of 
the country was that the Senate was justified in the stand which 
it took in this case, and there was much regret at the action of 
the President in repudiating the amended treaties and permit- 
ting them to fail. 

Four cases were soon submitted to the International Tribunal 
at The Hague, in three of which the United States was directly 
interested. The first was the dispute with Mexico over the 
''Pious" fund, an account of which case and its settlement has 
already been given. The second had to do with the question 
whether Glermany, Great Britain, and Italy, by their interven- 
tion in Venezuela in 1902 for the settlement of claims, had 
acquired any rights which other claimants did not possess. In 
this the United States was much interested, partly because the 
intervention had been made with its consent, and partly because 
it was itself one of the chief non-intervening claimants against 
Venezuela. The decision of the tribunal was in favor of the 
three intervening powers, that they had become preferred credi- 
tors, the justice of whose claims had been recognized by Vene- 
zuela. The other powers had not secured such recognition of 
their claims, but their rights had not been in any respect im- 
paired, and they had received some benefit from the intervention 
by the three. The third case, in which the United States was 
interested, was to determine whether Japan had a right to tax 
buildings which foreigners had erected on land held by them 
under i>erpetual leases. The litigants were Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France against Japan ; the United States being equally 
interested in the result but remaining out of the litigation on the 
strength of Japan's promise that it would receive the same treat- 
ment as the others under the verdict. The decision was that the 
buildings were not subject to t€ixation. The fourth case was a 
dispute between Great Britain and France over their relations 
with Muscat and Zanzibar; in which the United States had no 
interest. 

Out of the Venezuelan case which has just been mentioned 
arose a result of very great interest, in the promulgation of the 
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so-called Calvo or Drago doctrine. When the three European 
po^vrers asked the permission of the United States to intervene 
in Venezuela for the enforcement of their claims, President 
Roosevelt unhesitatingly granted it. He assumed, indeed he 
yfrsa convinced, that their claims were just; and he had a certain 
animosity toward Venezuela because of that State's bad conduct 
toi9rard this country. He therefore expressed the opinion that 
the proposed intervention would be no violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, so long as it did not take the form of the acquisition 
of territory by any non-American power. In that he was tech- 
nically quite right; or would have been with the addition of 
interference with an American government as something which 
must not be comprised in the intervention. Nevertheless the 
implied approval of or at least acquiescence in the forcible col- 
lection of pecuniary claims created an unpleasant impression, 
and v^as not permitted to pass without a challenge which marked 
something like an epoch in international law. 

Luis M. Drago, the minister for foreign affairs of Argentina, 

made the challenge, in a vigorous note of protest on December 

29, 1902. In this he quoted from the ''International Law" of 

Carlos Calvo of Argentina, perhaps the most distinguished and 

authoritative publicist and international jurist South America 

has produced, and one of the foremost in the world. In that 

work Calvo laid down the principle that a State had no right 

to take up, even as a matter of diplomatic action, the pecuniary 

claims of its citizens or subjects agSEinst another State. Drago, 

in citing this, somewhat narrowed its purport, so as to make it 

forbid merely the use of force for the collection of such claims. 

The doctrine thus enunciated is sometimes called by the name 

of Calvo, and sometimes by that of Drago. As a matter of fact 

the Drago doctrine is merely a part of the Calvo doctrine. The 

former forbids the forcible collection of pecuniary claims; the \yX 

latter forbids any attempt by a State to collect them in any way, 

diplomatio or military. 

The Calvo doctrine presents a striking contrast to the general 
practice of the world. Practically all the nations of Europe, 
and the United States with them, have held that while govern- 
ments are not obligated to take up, even diplomatically, such 
claims of their citizens or subjects, but are &ee to act accord- 



in^ to their own estimate of the individaal merits of each can, 
they have an onqaestioned right to employ diplomatic prooema 
for the aatisfaetion of claimants, and in some cases even to tise 
force. This view of the matter was set forth for the British 
government with much detail by Lord Palmerston, in 1848, and 
has been substantially accepted by most countries as intematkmal 
law. But Drago's reenanciation of Calvo's contrary view, in 
1902, created a profound impression, particularly in the United 
States, which has since been perceptibly gaining strength among 
thoughtful and judicial-minded students of international law; 
and at the 8ecQiid.H4gua.Co»gFes^-iBl90Z,^1he delegates from the 
Uoited States advocated the adoption of a modified form of 
the CalTo doctrine as a rule for the government of all nations. 

The initiative toward convening that second Hague Congress 
was taken by the United States. A meeting of the. lateqparlia- 
mentary Union — a voluntary international organization of mem- 
bers of national l^islatures, for the purpose of promoting arbi- 
tration, peace, and cordial intercourse among the nations — 
was held at St, Louis, Missouri, in 1904, and at it resolutions 
were adopted urging extension of the practice of arbitration. 
These were laid before President Roosevelt, who was moved 
thereby to send through Secretary Hay a note to the principal 
ambassadors and ministers of the United States, directing them 
to sound the Governments to which they were accredited con- 
cerning the desirability and practicability of holding another 
congress at The Hague. This was in October, 1904. The re- 
sponses to the note were not encouraging, largely because the 
war then raging between Russia and Japan made it seem im- 
practicable to form such a gathering at that time; and it was 
thought that even a proposal for one would have the appearance 
of an attempt to influence the belligerents in some way. 

But soon after the ending of that war by the treaty of Porta- 
mouth the further leadership in reconvening the congress was 
transferred by Roosevelt to the Russian emperor, with the result 
that that sovereign presently issued to the nations of the world, 
without the restriction of the former gathering, eh invitation 
to meet again at The Hague for the purpose of further prosecut- 
ing the humanitarian work which had been auspiciously begun 
in 1899. The invitation was accepted by no fewer than forty- 



cne nrsc cot^ress. rae UDSsiaii govermneni proposea tne loi* 
lowing program of topics : 

"1. Improvements to be made in the proviaous of the con- 
vention relative to the peaceful settlement of intematioQal dis- 
putes as regards the Court of Arbitration and the international 
ctonmissions of inquiry. 

"2. Additions to be made to the provisions of the Conven- 
tion of 1899 relative to the laws and customs of war on land 
— among others, those concerning the opening of hostilities, the 
rights of neutrals on land, etc. Declarations of 1899. One of 
these having expired, question of its being revived. 

"3. Framing of a convention relative to the laws and customs 
of maritime warfare, concerning — 

"The special operations of maritime warfare, such as the 
bombardment of ports, cities and villages by a naval force ; the 
laying of torpedoes, etc. 

' ' The transformation of merchant vessels into war ships. 

"The private property of belligerents at aea. 

"The length of time to be granted to merchant ships for their 
departure tram ports of neutrals or of the enemy after the 
opening of hostilities, 

' ' The rights and duties of neutrals at sea ; among others, the 
questions of contraband, the rules applicable to belligerent ves- 
sels in neutral ports ; destruction, in cases of vis major, of neutral 
merchant vessels captured as prizes. 

"In the said convention to be drafted, there would he intro- 
duced the provisions relative to war on land that would be also 
applicable to maritime warfare. 

"4. Additions to be made to the Convention of 1899 for the 
adaptation to maritime warfare of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864" 

Several of the nations accepted this agenda with reserva- 
tions. Thus the British government reserved the right to raise 
the question of limitation of expenditures for armamente, which 
it regarded as of much importance; Spain expressed a desire 
to discuss the limitation of armaments; and the United States 
reserved for itself the liberty of submitting to the congrras 
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two additional topics : One concerning the reduction or at least 
the limitation of armaments, and the other concerning an agree- 
ment to observe some limitations upon the use of force for the 
collection of ordinary public debts arising out of oontraete — 
a modified form of the Drago version of the Calvo doetzine, 
Elihu Boot, then secretary of state, gave elaborate instmctiaiis 
to the American delegates concerning the course which thej 
should pursue and the attitude which they should assume toward 
the various topics. They were always to be mindful of the 
fact that the object of the congress was agreement, not compnl- 
sion. The policy of the Monroe Doctrine, to avoid entaag^ling 
alliances and to refrain from any interference or particix>ation 
in the political affairs of Europe, was to be carefully main- 
tained. The question of limitation of armaments was to be 
regarded as unfinished business, and they were to seek the 
adoption of some practicable formula for fulfilling the wish for 
such limitation which was expressed at the first congress. 

Upon the subject of the collection of debts> which the United 
States had reserved the right to bring before the congress. Boot 
said: 

''It has long been the established policy of the United States 
not to use its army and navy for the collection of ordinary con- 
tract debts due to its citizens by other Governments. This Gov- 
ernment has not considered the use of force for such a purpose 
consistent with that respect for the independent sovereignty of 
other members of the family of nations which is the most im- 
portant principle of international law and the chief protection 
of weak nations against the oppression of the strong. It seems 
to us that the practice is injurious in its general effect upon the 
relation of nations and upon the welfare of weak and disordered 
States, whose development ought to be encouraged in the inter- 
ests of civilization; that it offers frequent temptation to bullying 
and oppression and to unnecessary and unjustifiable warfare. It 
is doubtless true that the non-payment of such debts may be 
accompanied by such circumstances of fraud and wrongdoing 
or violation of treaties as to justify the use of force; but we 
should be glad to see an international consideration of this subject 
which would discriminate between such cases and the simple 
non-performance of a contract with a private person, and a reso- 
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Intdon in favor of reliance upon peaceful means in cases of the 
latter class. 

' * The Third International Conference of the American States, 
held at Bio de Janeiro in August, 1906, resolved : 

'^ 'To recommend to the Gk)vemments therein that they con- 
sider the point of inviting the Second Peace Conference at The 
Hague to ezamiae the question of the compulsory collection of 
public debts, and, in general, means tending to ctiminish between 
nations conflicts having a peculiarly pecuniary origin.' 

''You will ask for the consideration of this subject by the 
Conference. It is not probable that in the first instance all 
the nations represented at the Conference will be willing to go 
as far in the establishment of limitations upon the use of force 
in the collection of this class of debts as the United States 
would like to have them go, and there may be serious objection 
to the consideration of the subject as a separate and independent 
topic. If you find such objections insurmountable, you will 
urge the adoption of provisions under the head of arbitration 
looking to the establishment of such limitations. The adoption 
of some such provision as the following may be suggested, and, 
if no better solution seems practicable, should be urged: 

" 'The use of force for the collection of a contract debt alleged 
to be due by the Government of any country to a citizen of any 
other country is not permissible until after — 

" '1. The justice and amount of the debt shall have been de- 
termined by arbitration, if demanded by the alleged debtor. 

" '2. The time and manner of payment, and the security, if 
any, to be given pending payment, shall have been fixed by 
arbitration, if demanded by the alleged debtor.' " 

The delegates were, of course, to use their best efforts for the 
promotion of arbitration, especially along the lines indicated in 
the general arbitration treaties which this Government had ne- 
gotiated, and which had failed of acceptance only because of a 
domestic disagreement which bore no relation whatever to the 
general principles involved. They were to seek a development 
of the Permanent Tribunal into a court composed of judges who 
were judicial officers and nothing else, so that it would be a 
true international court of law. They were to maintain the 
traditional policy of the United States concerning the immunity 



of private property of belligerents at sea ; a policy first ezpreased 
in our treaty of 1785 with Prussia, and uniformly adhered to 
down to 1904, when CoagresB adopted a resolntion requesting' the 
President to seek, through international agreement, the incor- 
poration "into the permanent law of civilized oationa the prin- 
ciple of the exemption of all private property at sea, not con- 
traband of war, from capture or destruction by belligerents." 
They were to urge upon the coi^p*eaa the formulation of iuter- 
national rules for war at sea, and were to give the moat thought- 
ful consideration to the clause of the program relating to the 
rights and duties of neutrals. 

The American ddegates were: Joseph H. Choate, formerly 
ambassador to Great Britain; General Horace Porter, formerly 
ambassador to France; Uriah M. Rose of Arkansas, a distin- 
guished jurist; David J. Hill, minister to the Netherlands; Gen- 
eral Geoi^ B. Davis, judge advocate general of the United 
States army and an authority on international law; Bear- Ad- 
miral Charles S. Sperry of the United States navy ; and William 
I. Buchanan, formerly minister to Argentina and arbitrator be- 
tween Argentina and Chile. The secretary was Chandler Hale, 
who had been secretary of the embassy at Vienna. The congress 
lasted from June 15 to October 18, 1907. 

The United States took the lead in moving for the establish- 
ment of a permanent tribunal which should be for adjudication 
rather than arbitration, but permitted Germany to present the 
concrete plan which was to form the basis of discussion. The 
German scheme was intricate, and would have resulted in the 
constitution of the court in each case by the disputants them- 
selves, and their friends. Russia put forward a scheme which 
provided for a yearly meeting of the existing Permanent Arbi- 
tration Court, at which by secret ballot three judges should be 
chosen to be immediately available for any suit which mi^t 
be presented. Numerous other plans were also suggested, and 
a long controverqr ensued. Germany, Great Britain, and oth«' 
great powers sought to have their judges, at least ei^t in 
number, always on the bench, with the smaller powers repre- 
sented by groups, or in rotation. To this the United States de- 
murred. It ui^ed that all nations should be eqnal before the 
court, as they were assumed to be in law, and that each should 



ment on the lines of the general arbitration treaties which this 
country had n^otiated ; for Bubmitting to arbitration as a matter 
of obligation questions not afFecting the vital interests, indepen- 
dence, or honor of either contestant, the parties in advance to 
adopt protocols which were to be ratified according to their re- 
spective laws. This failed of adoption, and indeed nothing was 
adopted on the subject save an amiable expression of lofty senti- 
ments; for which the American delegates refused to vote, the 
chairman, Choate, declaring that this refusal was justifiable be- 
cause of "the unwortbiness of this feeble result of the Arbi- 
tration Gommission 's work." Fourteen separate treaties were 
made at the congress, all of which were ratified by the United 
States Senate, with the same proviso or reservation which was 
appended with their signatures by the American delegates in 
making the treaty at the first Hague Congress, 

The year preceding the second of the conferences at The 
Hague was marked with an extraordinary participaticoi of the 
United States in European diplomacy, which more nearly than 
anything else in our history approximated to the ' ' entangling al- 
liances" which it has ever been our policy to avoid, and which, 
in less expert and adroit hands, mi^t have been made tanta- 
mount to a serious if not fatal compromisii^ of the Monroe 
Doctrine. There is, indeed, reason for snspectii^ that this re- 
sult was desired and expected by at least one of the great Euro- 
pean powers eoQcemed, and that it was with such an object 
in view that the United States was drawn into what was essen- 
tially a European congress concerned with a European contro- 
versy. 

For years Morocco had been a source of vexation to several 
European powers. Those directly concerned were Prance, whose 
colony of Algeria abutted upon the 'decadent Shereefian empire 
and whose borders were consequently much disturbed by the 
lawlessness which prevailed in that country; Spain, separated 
fnmi Morocco by the narrow Strait of Gibraltar, and with 
African territory also abutting upon that country; and Qreat 
Britain, the possessor of Gibraltar. These three also had the 
bulk of Moroccan trade — supplying practically all of that coun- 
try's imports save the petroleum which came from the United 



the United States was of all perhaps the least directly interested 
in the subject matter of dispute, and mig^ht appropriately have 
held aloof from the meeting altogether, its representatives were 
among the most influential of all, and it was largely owizig to 
their sane and irenic influence that in the end a trea^ was 
amicably made and signed. 

This elaborate instrument, of no fewer than 123 artieles, 
comprised declarations relative to the oi^anization and oontrol 
of police, regulations concemii^ the detention and repreaaion 
of contraband of arms, concession for a state bank, declarations 
concerning a better return of taxes and the creation of new 
revenues, regulations concerning the customs of the empire and 
the repression of fraud and smuggUi^, and declarations relative 
to public services and public works. Having resolutely and 
adroitly kept themselves from falling into any diplomatic trap 
during the sesmons of the congress, the American delegates signed 
the treaty along with those of the other powers, but with the 
discreet and prudent reservation : that, as the United States had 
no political interest in M(sx>cco and no desire or purpose in 
taking part in the congress other than to secure for all peoples 
the widest equality of trade and privilege with Morocco and to 
facilitate the institution of reforms in that country tending to 
insure complete cordiality of intercourse without and stability 
of administration within, for the common good, it became a 
signatory of the treaty "without assuming ob%atioo or respon- 
sibility for the enforcement thereof." The Senate, also, in rati- 
fying the treaty on December 12 following, added a correspond- 
ing declaration, to the effect that this country had entered 
the congress partly in order to aid by its friendly offices in re- 
moving friction and controversy which seemed to menace the 
peace between other powers which were on terms of amity with 
this Government, "and without purpose to depart from the 
traditional American foreign policy which forbids participation 
by the United States in the settlement of political qaestions 
which are entirely European in their scope." 

Thus the United States emerged from this grave complication 
with credit and with enhanced presto, and without the least 
prejudice to its established policies; a result which was probably 
not altogether gratifying to at least one European chancellery. 
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the power of choice. The treaties were then ratified, in Mardi, 
1912. The amendment in question, it may be added, was adopted 
by the close vote of 42 to 40. 

With the accession of Woodrow Wilson to the Presidency 
and William Jennings Bryan to the office of secretary of state, 
two marked changes occurred in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. One of these, most lamentable in character and in some 
of its results, was the restoration of the partizan BpoQa system 
in the diplomatic and consular service. For a number of years 
the civil service merit system had been increasingly applied to 
those departments. Men were promoted from place to place in 
accordance with their deserts, and were retained in the service 
without regard to political affiliations. But under Wilson and 
Bryan all that was changed. Some of the most expert and valu- 
able diplomats, of ambassadorial and ministerial rank, were curtly 
dismissed to make room for inexperienced men who had be^i 
politically useful to the incoming administration. In some minor 
yet highly important places, especially in Latin America, this 
process was carried to a scandalous extreme. The secretary of 
state actually sent out a request to be informed of places to 
which '^ deserving" members of his own party might be ap> 
pointed; '^ deserving" having reference solely to their i>artizan 
and factional labors in promoting his political interests. In at 
least one conspicuous case this process resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a man so grossly unfit as to give rise to international 
scandal. 

The other change was the beginning of a peace propaganda 
on quite new lines. Not content merely to renew the arbitra- 
tion treaties on the expiration of their five years' terms, the 
President recommended to the nations of the world a peace plan 
of his own, or of his secretary of state. This was to provide 
that all questions whatsoever, which had failed of diplomatic 
settlement, should be submitted to an international conmiission, 
for investigation and report ; the disputants meanwhile to refrain 
from declaration of war and from any acts of hostility. The 
commission was to begin the investigation on its own initiative, 
without waiting for a formal request from either party. To 
this the secretary of state added that the commission should 
consist of five members, of whom each power should select one 
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ay naa a ngnt to concentrate toot anecuons . . . notlung u 
more eesential than that permaneut, inveterate antipatlaes 
against particalar natiiaiB, and passionate attachments for oth- 
ers, should be ezcladed. . . . The great role of condnet for as 
in regard to foreign nations is, in extending our commercial re- 
lations, to have with them as little political connection as pos- 
sible. ... It is OUT tme policy to steer clear of pennanrat 
alliances with any portion of the foreign worid. . . . There cao 
be no greater error than to expect or calculate upcm real favon 
from nation to nation. ... To be prepared tor war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving peace. ' ' 

It is through the sincere and unfaltering pursuit of such jwli- 
cies and maintenance of such principles that America as a worid- 
powcr among world-powers must realize fulfilment of the Vision: 
"Earth's Biggest Country's got her acrul and liaax up Earth's 
Chreatest Nation." 



dente nnder whwn tliej served, and the dates of their appcuntiiients : 



Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia. 

Edmund Randolph, of Virginia 

Timolhj Pickering, of Penn- 
sylvania (BeoretMy of War) 

John Uaishall, of Virginia. . . 

Levi Lincoln, of MassachoaettE 
(Attorney-Qeneral), ad i 
terim 

Jamefl Madison, of Virginia. 

Robert Smith, of Ifaryland. 

James Monroe, of Virginia. 

Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania 
(Attorney-General), 



George Waahington. 
George Waahinglun 
' George Washington 

John Adams. . . 
J4^in Adama 



John Adama. . ., . . 
Thomas Jeff»soa. . 
James Madison . . . . 
Jamea Madiaon . . . . 



John Quincy Adams, of Massa- 
chnsetts 

Heni; Clay, of Eentacky 

Jamee A. Hamilton, of New 
York, ad interim . 

Martin Van Buren, of New 
York 

Edward Livingston, of Looisi- 



James Monroe 

James Monroe 

3oba Qnin<7 Adams.. 

J(^ Quincy Adams.. 

Andrew Jackson 



Louis McLane, of D^ware 

Jc^ Forsyth, of Georgia. . 

J. L. Martin, of North Caro- 
lina (chief clerk), ad interim 

Daniel Webster, of Maseacha- 
settB 

Hugh S. Legai^, of South Car. 
olina (Attorney-General), 
ad interim 

William S. Derrick, of Penn- 
sylvania (chief clerk), ad in- 
terim 

Abel P. Upshur, of Viri^ma 
(Secretary of the Navy) . . . 

John Nelson, of Maryland (At- 
torney-General), ad interim. 

John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina 

James Buchanan, of Pennsyl- 



Andrew Jackson. . . . 
Andrew Jaokscm. . . . 

Andrew Jaokson. . . 

Martin Van Boren. 

Martin Van Buren. . 
( William H. Harrison 
(John Tyler 



John Tyler.. 



John Tyler 

John Tyler 

John Tyler 

John Tyler 

Tames K. Polk.. 



AJvey A. Adee, of the District 
of Colombia (Sectmd Asist- 
■ut Beeretai;), ad interim. . 

John Ha^, of the District of 
C(diiml>iB 

Elihu Boot, of New Torii: 

Robert Bmmhi, of Kew York . . 

Pbilondn C. Knox, of Peim- 
^Ivania 

WilliBm J. Biyan, of Nebraaks 

Robert Lansing, of New York. 



William UcKinley. . 

William McKinley.. 
Theodore Rooeevelt.. 
rheodore Roosevelt.. 

William H. Taft 

Woodrow Wilson... 
Woodrow Wilson. . . 



Sept 17, 1S9S. 

Sept 20, I89S. 
July 7, 1905. 
Jan. 27, 1909. 

Har. 5. 1909. 
Mar. 5. 1911 
Jane 23. 1915. 



AMEBICAK REPBE8ENTATITES ABROAD 



Bktobe ths Constitctiom 

John Aduib, of Uassachuaetts i Elected, Not. 28, 1777, to saceeed 
Silas Deaue, recalled, as a oommissioner of American affairs in 
Europe, with Franklin and Arthur Lee, to procure a treaty of 
alliance with France; elected, Sept. 27, 1779, minister plenipoten- 
tiary for negotiating a treat; of peace and commerce with Great 
Britain; empowered, June 20, 1780, to negotiate a treaty with 
Holland, In place of H^iry Laurens, captured b^ the enemy; eat- 
powored, June 15, 1781, as a commissioner with Jay, Laurens, 
Franklin and JetFerson, to negotiate a treaty of peace with Great 
Britain; empowered, May 12, 1784, with Franklm and Jefferson, 
to conclude treaties of commerce with Russia, Qermany, Prussia, 
Denmark, Saxony, Hamburg, England, Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
Sardinia, the Pope, Venice, Genoa, Tuscany, the Porte, Morocco, 
Algien, Tripoli, Tunis; on June 3, 17S4, the same plenipoten- 
tiaries were empowered to conelnde a supplemental^ treaty with 
Sweden; app(»uted, March 14, 1785, miniiEter plenipolentiaiy to 
Great Britain. 

WILLIAH Carmichael, of Maryland: Elected^ September 28, 1779, 
secretary of legation to Spain; charge d'affaires ad interim, June, 
1782; formally recognized as cbarg6, February, 1783; reappointed 
September 29, 1789; re-conmussioned, 1790. 

Francis Dana, of Hassachusetts : Elected, September 28, 1779, secre- 
tary of legation in Great Britain ; elected, Dec 19, 1780, minister 
resident in Russia, but never received as such. 

8ii>A8 Dbank, of Connecticut: Sent to France, March, 1776, by the 
Committee of Correspondence of Congress, and authorized to act 
as a political and commercial agent of the United States; elected, 
Sept. 26, 1776, with Franklin and Jefferson, a eommissioner of 
American affairs in Europe, to procure a treaty of alliance with 
France. Recalled. 

BcHJUini Franeun', of Pennsylvania: Elected, Jan. 1, 1774, eom- 
miseioner to Spain; elected, Sept. 26, 1776, with Deane and Jef- 



1781, with Adams, Ja;, Laurene and Jefferson, to n^otiate a 
treat? of peace with Great Britain ; commissioned, Sept. 28, 1782, 
to negotiate a treaty with Sweden; empowered, Uby 12, 1784, 
with Adams and Jefferson, to n^rotiato Tariona treaties. (See 
Adams.) 

David Huhphrkts, of Connecticut: Elected, Mi^ l^i 1784, the secre- 
taT7 to the Commission for Negotiating the Treaties of Gonmierce. 
(Bee Adams, Franklin and Jeffeison.) 

Ralph Izabd, of Soath Carolina: Elected by Congress, May 7, 1777, 
commissioner to Tuscany, and commissioned as such July 1, 1777; 
did not visit Tuscany; recalled June 8, 1779. 

John Jat, of New York: Elected minister plenipotentiary to Spain, 
September 27, 1779, to nc^tiate a ti^a^ of alliance and of amity 
ana commerce. He arrived in Madrid in the spring of 1780; em- 
powered, June 15, 1781, with Adams, Laurens, Franklin and Jef- 
ferson, to n^rotiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain. 

Thoius Jkitebson, of Virginia: Elected, Sept 26, 1776, with Deane 
and Franklin, a commissioner of American affaire in Enrop^ to 
secure a treaty of alliance with France, bat declined; empowered, 
Jnne 15, 1781, with Adams, Jay, Laurms and Franklin, to nego- 
tiate a trea^ of peace with Great Britain, but did not serve; em- 
powered. Ma; 12, 1784, with Adams and Franklin, to make vari- 
ous treaties (see Adams) ; commissioned, March 10, 1785, minister 
Slenipotentiary to France; remained in France until the close of 
eptember, 1789. On the 12th of October, 1787, be was reelected 
for a term of three years, subject to the revocation of Congress. 

JoHK Lamb: Empowered, October 5, 1785, to make a treaty with 
Algiers. 

Henby Lacreks, of South Carolina: Elected, October 21, 17^, to 
negotiate a loan in Holland; elected, November 1, 1770, and same 
day empowered to negotiate a treaty with Holland; empowered, 
Jnne IS, 1781, with Adams, Franklin, Jay and Jefferson, to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain, bat was captured by 
the British and imprisoned in the Tower of London. 

John Laureks, of South Carolina: Commissioned, December 23, 
1780, special minister to France to solicit new aid. 

Abthub Lee, of Virginia: Elected, October 22, 1776, in place of 
Jefferson, declined, with Deane and Franklin, a commissioner of 
American affaire in Europe, to negotiate a treaty of alliance 
with France; elected. May 1, 1777, commissioner to Spain, but 
did not go thither and was snpereeded by Jay. 

WiLLUU L^ of Virginia: Elected, May 0, 1777, cmnmissioner to 
communicate and treat with the Emperor of Germany, and also 
with the King of Prussia, and commissioned as sach July 1, 1777. 
He was unable to visit either court, and was recalled Jnne 9, 1779. 

Thohas Sowlkt: Empowered, October 5, 1785, to make a treaty 
with Morocco. 

John Adams Smith, of Maseachnsetts : Appointed, March 14, 1785, 
secretary of legation to Great Britain. 



UinWB THK CONHTITUTIOI 



David Hnrnphreys, Conn. ...1793 
William Sbaler (ccmBal-gen- 
eral at Al^fien); Commo- 
dores William Bainbrid^ 

and Decator 1815 

William Sbaler (consul-gen- 
eral at Algiers) and Com- 
modore Isaao CSiannoey . . . 1816 

ABOKNTmS OOMnDERATlON AND 
ABOENTINE BEFUBLIO 

Miniaten 

Cmar A. Bodnej, of Del.; 
John Qraham, of Ta.; and 
Theodore Bland, of Va. . . .1817 
Cesar A. Rodney, of DeL . .1823 

John M. Forbes, Fla. 1825 

Francis Baylies, Mass. 1832 

Harre; H. Watterson, Tenn. 1843 

William Br«it, Jr., Va. 1844 

William A. Harris, Va. ....1846 
John 8. Pendleton, Va. ....1851 

Joseph Orabam, 1854 

James A. Peden, Fla. 1854 

Benjamin C. Yancey, Qa. ..1858 
John F. Coshman, Miss. ...1869 
Robert M. Palmer, Pa. ....1861 

Hobert C. Kirk, 1862 

Alexander Asbotb, Mo. 18M 

H. G. Woithington, Nev. . .1868 

Robert C. Kirk, 1869 

Dexter E. CUpp, N. Y 1871 

JnliuB White, lU 1872 

Thomas 0. Osbom, III 1874 

BaylisB W. Hanna, Ind. ...1885 
John R. G. Pitkin, La. ....1889 

W. I. Buchanan, la. 1893 

William P. Lord, Ore 1899 

John Barrett, Ore. 1903 

Arthur M. Beaupr^, HI 1904 

Spenoer F. Eddy, Bl 1908 

Charles H. SherriU, N. Y...1909 
John W. Garrett, Md 1911 

Ambaetador 

F. J. Stimson, iSssB. 1914 



Nathaniel NUw, Vt 1837 

Hem? A. Muhlmber^, Pa..lS3S 

J. Randolph Clay, Pa. 1839 

Daniel Jenifer, Ud 1841 

WiUiam H. Stiles, Ga. 1845 

James Watson Webb, N. Y..1M9 
Charles J. McCnrdy, Conn.. 1850 

Thomas M. Foote, N. Y. 1852 

Henry R- Jackson, Ga. 1S53 

J. Glanoy Jones, Pa. 185S 

Anson Burlingame, Mass. . .1861 
J. Lotfaivp MoUey, Ifass. . .1861 

John Hay, lU. 1867 

Henry M. Watts, Pa. 1868 

John Jay, N. Y 1869 

Godiove S. Grill, Ind. 1875 

Edward F. Beale, D. C. ...1876 

John A. Kasson, la. 1877 

Alphonso Taft, 18S2 

J»An M. Francis, N. Y 18S4 

Alexander R. Lawton, Ga. . . 1887 
Frederick D. Grant, N. Y...18S9 

Bartlett Tripp, 8. D 1893 

Charlemagne Tower, Pa. . . . 1897 

Addison C. Harris, Ind 1899 

Robert 8. McCormick, HI. ..1901 

Ambasaadora 

Bellamy Storer, 1902 

Charles S. Francis, N. Y. . .1906 

Richard C. Eer^is, Uo 1900 

Frederio C. Penfleid, Pa. . ..1913 



Hugh S. L^aiB, 8. C. . 

VirgU Maxey, Md. 

Henry W. Hilliard, Ala. 
Thomas G. Clemson, Pa, 
Richard H. Bayard, DeL 

J. J. 8eibel8, Ala. 

Elisha T. Fair, Ala. . . . 
Henry S. 8an£ord, Conn, 
J. Russell Jones, IlL . . . 
Ayers P. Merrill, Mies. 
William C. Goodloe, Ky. 



1837 
1342 
1844 
1850 
1853 
1858 
1861 
1869 
1876 
1878 



WiUism CVniw, Tft. 1S44 

8etb Barton, La. 1847 

Babe Pejrton, Tenn 184d 

David A. SUrkwieather, 0...1854 

John Bigler, CaL 1857 

ThoDUU H. Nelson, Ind 1861 

JndBon Kilpatrick, N. J. ..1866 

Joaeph P. Root, Kan 1870 

Cornelius A. Logan, Kan. ..1873 
Thomas A. OBborn, Kan. . . .1877 
Judson Kilpatrick, N. J. ...1881 
Cornelias A. Logan, HL ....1882 
Wiiaam R. Roberts, N. Y. . .1886 

Patrick; Egan, Neb 1889 

Jamee D. Porter, Tenn. 1883 

Edward H. Strobel, N. Y. ..1894 
Henry L. Wilson, Wash. ...1897 

John Hicka, Wia 1905 

Henry P. Fletcher, Pa. . . . .1909 

AmbaatadoT 
Henry P. Fletcher, Pa. 1914 

CHINA 

Minuten 

Caleb Cashing, Mass. 1843 

Alexander H. Everett, Usas. 1346 

Jobn W. Dftris, Ind 1848 

Hnmphrey MaisbaU, Ky. ..1852 
Robert M. McLane, Md. ...1353 

William B. Reed, Pa. 1857 

John E. Ward, Ga 1858 

Anson Burlingame, Mass 1861 

J. Ron Brx)wne, Cal 1863 

Frederick F. Low, CaL 1369 

Benjamin P. Avery, Cal. ...1874 

Geo^e F. Seward, Cal 1376 

Jamea B. AngeU, Mich 1380 

J. RuBseU Young, N. Y. ...1332 

, Charles Denby, Ind 1385 

Charles P. Bryan, lU 1897 

Edwin H. Conger, la. 1898 

W. W. Rockhill, D. C 1906 

William J. Calhonn, HI. ...1909 
Panl 8. Rcdnsch, Wis. 1913 

COLOMBIA (new ORAHASA) 

Miniaten 
Richard C. Anderson, Ky. ..1323 
Beaofort T. Watte, 8. C. ...1827 
William H. Harrison, 0. ...1823 



Jamee Semple, IlL 1837 

William M. BUckford, Va. .1842 
Benjamin A. Bidlaek, Pa. . .1845 
ThcHiw M. Foote, K. Y. ...1849 

Yelverton P. King, Ga. 1851 

James S. Qreen, Mo 1S53 

James B. Bowlin, Uo 1854 

George W. Jonw, la. 1859 

Allan A. Burton, Ky 1861 

Peter J. Sullivan, 1867 

Stephen A. Harlbut, IlL ...1S6S 
William L. Scruggs, Ga. ...1873 

Ernest Dickman, Wis. 1873 

William L. Scm^^, Oa. ...1882 

Charles D. Jacob, Ky 1885 

Dabney B. Mauiy, Va. 1886 

John T. Abbott, N. H 1889 

Luther F. McKinney, N. H..1893 
Charles B. Hart, W. Va. . . .1897 
Arthur M. Beaupr*, HI ..: .1897 
William W. Hnsseli, D. C. . .1904 

John Barrett, Ore. 1905 

Thomas C. Dawson, la. 1907 

Elliott Northcott, W. Va. . .1909 

Jamee T. DuBois, Pa. 1911 

Thaddeus A. Thompson, Tex. 1913 

COII£A 

Ministert 

LncioB H. Foote, N. Y 1883 

Hugh A. Diusmore, Ark. ..1887 
Augustine Heard, Mass. ...1890 
John U. B. Sill, Mich. ....1890 
Horace N. Allen, 1897 



Solon Borland, Ark 

Ifirabeau B. Lamar, Tex. . 
Alexander Dimitry, La. . . . 
Charles N. Riotte, Tex. ... 
Albert G. Lawrence, R. I.. . 
Jacob B. Blair, W. Va. . . . 
George Williamson, La. . . . 
Cornelius A. Logan, 111. . . . 

Heniy C. Hall, N. Y 

Lansing B. Mizner, Cal. . . 

Romauldo Pacheco, CaL 

Richard C. Shannon, N. Y. 



.1853 
.1358 

,1359 
.1861 



ChwleB J. Faulkner, Va. . 
William L. Dayton, N. J. . 

John Bigelow, N. Y 

John A. Dix, N. Y 

Eliha B. Washbume, 111. . . 

Edward F. Noye«, O 

Levi P. Morton, N. Y 

Robert M. McLane, Ud. . . 

Whitelaw Reid, N. Y 

T. Jefferaon CooUdge, Mass. 

AmbassadoTB 
James B. Enstia, La. . 



.1860 
.1861 
.1865 



Horace Porter, N. Y 1897 

Robert S. McConnick, 111 ..1905 

Henry White, K. 1 1906 

Robert Bacon, N. Y. 1909 

Uyroo T. Hemck, 1912 

W. G. Sharp, lU 1914 

OKRMAKT 

(Before 1870, promii) 

Minittera 

John Qoincy Adams, Uea8..1797 

(Vacant from 1801 to 1835.) 

Henry Wheaton, N. Y 1835 

Andrew J. Donelson, Temi..l846 
Edward A. Hannegan, Ind..l849 
Daniel D. Barnard, N. Y. ..1850 

Peter D. Vrxwra, N. J 1853 

Joseph A. Wright, Ind 1857 

Nonmm B. Judd, 111 1861 

Joseph A. Wright, Ind 1865 

George Bancroft. N. Y 1867 

J. C. Bancroft Davis 1874 

Bayard Taylor, Pa 1878 

Andrew D. White, N. Y. . . .1879 

Aaron A. Sai^nt, Cal 1882 

John A. Kasson. la 1884 

George H. Pendleton, 0. ...1885 
William Walter Phelpa, N. 

J 1889 

Ambassadort 
Theodore Runyon, N. J. . . 

Edwin F. Ubl, Mich 

Andrew D. White, N. Y. . 
Charlemagne Tower, Pa. . 

David J. Hill, N. Y 

G. G. A. Leishman, Pa. . . 
Jamce W. Gerard, N. Y. . 



18B7 
1902 
1909 
1911 
1913 



Thomas Pinekn^, S. C. ...1792 

John Jay, N. Y 1794 

Rnfna King, N. Y. 1796 

J&mee Monroe, Va. 1803 

Jonathan Russell, R. L ISll 

Albert Gallatin, Pa. 1813 

John Quincy Adams, Mass..lS13 

James A. Bayard, Del 1813 

John Quincy Adams, Haas... 1814 

Jamee A. Bayard, DeL 1S14 

Henry Clay, Ky 1814 

Jonathan Russell, R. L 1814 

Albert Gallatin, Pa. 1814 

John Qnincy Adams, Mass.. 1815 

Richard Bnsb, Pa. 1817 

EnfuB King, N. Y. 1825 

Albert Gallatin, Pa. 1826 

James Bariwur, Va. 182S 

Louis McLane, Del 1829 

Martin Van Buren, N. Y. ..1831 
Andrew Stevenson, Va. ...1836 

Edward Everett, Mass. 1841 

Lonis McLane, Md 1845 

George Bancroft, N. Y. ...1846 
Abbott Lawrence, Mass. . . . 1849 
Joseph a. Ingereoll, Pa. ...1852 

James Buchanan, Pa. 1853 

Geoi^ M. Dallas, Pa. 1856 

Charles F. Adonu, Mass.... 1861 

Reverdy JohnsMi, Md 1868 

J. Lothrop KoUey, Mass... 18^ 

Robert C. SchMick, 1870 

Edwards Pierrepont, N. Y..1876 

John Welsh, Pa. 1877 

James R. Lowell, Mass. ...1880 

Edward J. Phelps, VL 1885 

Eobert T. lincohi, lU 1889 

Ambaatadon 

Thomas F. Bayard, Del 1893 

John Hay, D. C. 1897 

Joseph H. Choate, N. Y. . . .1899 

Whitelaw Reid, N. Y 1905 

Walter H. Page, N. Y 1913 



Miniatert 
Charles K. Tuckerman, N. 

Y 1868 

John M. Francis, N. Y 1871 



Ministert 

George P. Marah, Vt 1861 

William W. Artor, N. Y. . .1882 

John B. StaUo, 1885 

Albert a. Porter, Ind. 1889 

William Potter, Pa 1892 

Ambaisadon 
Wayne MocVeag^ Pa. ....1893 
William P. Draper, MaBB...1897 
Qeorge von L. Meyer, Mass. 1900 

Henry White, R. L 1905 

Lloyd C. Griscom, Pa. 1906 

J, G. A. LeiBhman, Pa. ....1909 
Thomas J. O'Brien, Midi. ..1911 
Thcunaa Nelson Page, Va. ..1913 

JlftMut«r> 

Matthew C. Peny, Commo- 
dore U. S. N. 1852 

Townsend Harris, N. T. ...1855 
Robert H. Pruyn, N. Y. ...1861 
R. R Van Valkenburg, N. 

Y 1866 

Chariee E. DeLong, Nev. . .1869 

John H. Bingham, 1873 

Richard B. Hnbbard, Tex. .1885 

Jrim F. Swift, Cal 1889 

Prank L. Coombs, Cal 1392 

Edwin Dnn, 1893 

Alfred E. Back, Ga. 1897 

Ambmtadon 

Lloyd C. Griflcom, Pa. 1903 

Luke B. Wright, Tenn. ....1906 
Thomas J. CBriKi, Mich. . .1907 
Charles Page Bryan, HL ...1911 

Lara Anderson, D. C 1912 

George W. Guthrie, Pa. ...1913 

UBERIA 

Mittisterg 
Abraham Henson, Wis. .... 1863 

John Seys, 1866 

J. Milton Turner, Mo 1871 

John H. Smyth, N. C 1882 

Moeee A. HopkinB, N. C. ..1885 
E«kial E. Smith, N. C. ...1888 
WilUam D. McCoy, Ind. ...1892 



0. L. W. Smith, H. C. 1899 

J. R. A. Croesland, Mo. ...1902 

Ernest Lyon, Hd. 1903 

William D. Crum, S. C. ...1910 
Geoiite W. Backner, Ind. . .1913 

mxiGO 
Uiniiten 

Joel R. P<Mnsett, S. C. 1825 

Anthony Butler, Miss. 1829 

Powhatan Ellis, Ia. 1836 

Waddy Thompson, S. C. . . .1842 

Wilson Shannon, O. 1344 

John SUdeU, La. 1845 

Ambrose H. Sevier, AA. . ..1848 

Nathan Clifford, Me 1848 

Nathan Cliffoid, Me. 1848 

Robert P. Letcher, Ky 18© 

Alfred Conkling, N. Y. 1852 

James Gadsden, S. C 1853 

John Forsyth, Ala. 1856 

Robert M. HcLane, Md. ...1859 

John B. WeUer, CaL 1860 

Thomas Corwin, 1861 

Lewis D. Campbell, 1866 

Marcus Otterbourg, Wis. ...1867 
William S. Roeecrans, 0. ...1868 

Thomas H. Nelson, Ind. 1869 

John W. Foster, Ind. 1873 

P. H. Moigan, La 1880 

Henry R. Jackson, Ga 1885 

Thomas C. Manning, La. . . .1886 
Edward S. Bragg, Wis. . . . .1888 

Thomas Ryan, Eon 1889 

Isaac P. Gray, Ind 1893 

Ambasaadors 
Matt. W. Ransom, Jiass. ...1895 

Powell ClMTton, Ark. 1897 

David E. Thompson, Neb. . .1906 
Henry Lane Wilson, Wash. 1909 



John B. Jackson, N. J 1905 

Richard Peaison, N. C 1907 

Geoige H. Moses, N. H 1909 

Jacob G. Schurman, N. Y. . .1912 
George Pred Williame, Mass. 1913 
Garrett Droppers, Mass. ...1914 



Jolm a. JacICMn, ti. J IWi 

Charles W, Buasell, D. C. ..1909 
John L. CaldweU, N. C 1914 

PSBU 

Ministeri 

James Cooky, P». 1828 

Samuel Lamed, B. 1 1828 

Jamee B. Thorntoo, K. H. . .1836 

J. C. Pickett, Ky. 1838 

John A. Bryan, 1844 

Albert 0. Jewett, Me. 1845 

John R. Clay, Pa. 1847 

Christopher Robinson, R. I. 1861 

Alvin P. Hovey, Ind. 1865 

Thomas Settle, N. C 1871 

Francis Thooias, Md. 1872 

Richard Gibhs, N. Y 1875 

Isaac P. Christiancy, Mich. 1879 

Stephen A. Hurlbut, III 1881 

James R. Partridge, Md. ...1882 

Seth L. Phelps, D. C 1883 

Charles W. Buck, Ky 1885 

John Hicks, Wis 1889 

James A. MacKenzde, Ky. ..1893 

Irving B. Dudley, Cal 1897 

LesUe Combs, Ky 1906 

H. CUy Howard, Ky 1911 

Benton McMillin, Tenu 1913 



l^idw. f. U. Ijewia, N. J. .,1885 
Qeorge B. Loring, Mass. . . 1889 
George S. Batchellor, N. Y. 1S90 
Gilbert A. Pierce, Minn. ..1892 

George W. Carath, Ait 1893 

Lawrence Townsend, Pa. . . ,1897 

John N. Irwin, la, 1899 

Francis B. LoMnis, 1901 

Charles Page Bryan, IlL . .1903 

Henry T. Gage, Cal 1909 

Edwin V, Morgan, N. Y. . .1911 

Cyms E. Woods, Ps. 1912 

Thomas H. Birch, N. J 1913 



Miniaters 
David Humphreys, Conn. . .1791 

William Smith, S. C 1797 

Thomas Sumter, Jr., S. C. ..1809 

John Graham, Va. 1819 

Henry Dearborn, Sr., N. H. 1822 
Thomas L. L. Brent, Va. ,.1825 

Edward Kavenagfa, Me 1835 

Washington Barrow, Tenn ..1841 
Abraham Rcncher, N. C. ...1843 
George W. Hopkins, Va, . .1847 

James B. Clay, Ky 1849 

Charles B. Haddock, N. H. 1850 
John L. O'Sullivan, N. Y. . .1854 

George W. Morgan, 1858 

James E. Harvey, Pa. 1861 

Samuel SheUabarger, 0. ...1869 

Charles H. Lewis, Va 1870 

Benjamin Moran, Pa 1874 

John M. Francis, N. Y 1882 



Schnyler, N. Y. ... 

Walter Peam, La. 

A. London Snowden, Pa. . 
Eb«i Alexander, N. C. ... 
William W. RockhiU, D, C. 

A. S. Hardy, N. H 

Charles S. Francis, N. Y, . 
John B. Jackson, N. J. . , . 
John W. Riddle, Minn. . . . 
Horace G. Knowles, Del. . 
Huntington Wilson, 111. . . . 

John R. Carter, Md. 

John B. Jackson, N. J. ... 
Charles J. Vopica, IlL ... 



.18S5 
ISSil 
,1893 
1897 
.1899 
.1901 
1903 
1905 
1907 
.1908 
.1909 
1911 
1913 



RUSSIA 

Miniattrs 
John Qnincy Adams, Mass, 1309 

Leavitt Harris, Pa. 1814 

William Pinkney, Md 1816 

George W. Campbell, Tenn. 1818 

Heniy Middleton, S. C 1820 

John Randolph, Vs. 1830 

James Buchanan, Pa. 1832 

William Wilkins, Pa. 1834 

John R. Clay, Pa. 1836 

Geoi^ M. Dallas, Pa 1837 

Churchill C. Cambreling, N, 

Y 1840 

Charles 8. Todd, Ky 1841 

Ralph J. Ingersoll, Conn, ..1846 

Arthur P. Bagby, Ala. 1843 

Neil S. Brown, Tenn 1850 

Thomas H. Seymonr, Conn. 1853 



Daniel E. Siekles, N. T 1869 

Caleb Cnshing, Va. 1874 

James R. Lowell^ Mass 1877 

Lucius Fairchild, Wis. 1880 

Hannibal Hamlin, Me 1881 

John W. Foster, Ind. 1883 

J. L. M. Cuny, Va. 1886 

Perry Belmont, N. Y 1888 

Thomas W. Pabner, Mich. . .1889 

E. Burd Grubb, N. J 1890 

A. Loudon Snowden, Pa. . . .1892 

Hannis Taylor, Ala. 1893 

Stewart L. Woodford, N. Y. 1897 

Bellamy Storer, 1899 

Arthur 8. Hardy, N. H. ..1902 
William M. CoUier, N. Y. ..1905 
Henry Clay Ide, Vt 1909 

AmbasBodors 
Joseph E. WiUerd, Va 1914 

SWEDEN AND NORWAT 

Ministers 

Jonathan Russell, R. 1 1814 

John J. Appleton, Mass. . .1826 
Christopher Hughes, Md. ..1830 

George W. Lay, N. Y 1842 

Henry W. Ellsworth, Ind. . .1846 

Francis Schroeder, R. 1 1849 

Benjamin F. Angel, N. Y. . .1867 
Jacob S. Haldeman, Pa. ...1861 
James H. Campbell, Pa. ..1864 
John McGinnis, Jr., 111. ..1866 
Joseph J. Bartlett, N. Y. . .1867 

C. C. Andrews, Minn 1869 

John L. Stevens, Me. 1877 

Wm. W. Thomas, Jr., Me. . .1883 

Rufus Magee, Ind 1886 

William W. Thomas, Jr., Me. 1889 
Thomas B. Ferguson, Md. . .1894 
William W. Thomas, Jr., Me 1897 
Charles H. Graves, Minn. ..1906 

SWEDEN 

Ministers 

Charles H. Graves, Minn. . .1906 
Ira N. Morris, lU 1914 

SWITZEBLAND 

Ministers 

Theodore S. Fay, Mass. 1863 

George G. Fogg, N. H. 1861 



George Harrington, Ga. 1865 

Horace Rublee, Wis. 1869 

Nidiolas Fish, N. Y 1877 

M. J. Kramer, Ky. 18S2 

Boyd Winchester, Ky. 1885 

John D. Wa^bum, Mass. . .1888 

James 0. Broadhead, 1893 

James K Peak, Mo 1895 

J. G. A. L»shman, Pa. .... 1897 

A. S. Hardy, N. H 1901 

David J. Hill, N. Y 1903 

Brutus J. Clay, Ky. 1905 

L. S. Swenson, Minn 1909 

Henry S. Bontell, IlL 1911 

Pleasant A. Stovall, Ga. 1913 

TEXAS 

Ministers 

Aleee La Branehe, La. 1837 

George H. Flood, 1840 

Joseph Eve, Ky. 1841 

William S. Murphy, 1843 

Tighlman A. Harvard, Ind. 1844 

Andrew J. Donelson, Tenn. 1844 

(Annexed as a State in 1845.) 



Ministers 

David Porter, Md. 1831 

Dabney S. Carr, Md. 1843 

George P. Maish, Yt 1849 

Carroll Spenoe, Md 1863 

James Williams, Tenn 1868 

Edward Joy Morris, Pa. . . .1861 

Wayne MacVeagfa, Pa. 1870 

George H. Bak^, Pa. 1871 

Horace Maynard, Tenn 1875 

James Longstreet, Ga. 1880 

Lewis Wallace, Ind 1882 

Samuel S. Cox, N. Y. 1885 

Oscar S. Straus, N. Y 1887 

Solomon Hirsch, Ore 1889 

David P. Thompson, Ore. . .1892 
Alexander W. Terrell, Tex. 1893 

James B. Angell,' Mich 1897 

Oscar S. Straus, N. Y 1898 

Ambassadors 

J. G. A. Leishman, Pa. . . . .1901 

Oscar S. Straus, N. Y 1909 

William W. Rockhill, D. C. 1911 
Henzy Morgenthau, N. Y. . .1913 



Cotmlry. 

Argentine 
Republic 

Auatria- 
HoDgary 

Austria- 
Hungaij 

Auatria- 
Hungary 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Anstria- 
Hungar; 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Auetria- 
Hungaxy 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Austria- 
Hangar; 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Baden .... 

Bavaria . . . 



Bavaria . 
Bavaria . 
Bavaria . 

Belgium 
Belgium 



Belgium 

Belgium 

Belgium 
Belgium 
Belgium 
Belgium 
Belgium 



Advancement of Peace. 

CcHnmeree and Navigation 

Propwty and Consular 

Jurisdiction 

Extradition 

Agreement Concemin 
Tobaooo 

Consular 

Naturalization 

Trade-marks 

Copyrigfat Proclamation. 

Arbitration 

Copyrights 

Advancement of Peace. 

Extradition 

Naturalization 

AboUsfaing Droit de Baine 
and Taxes on EmigrS' 
tion 

Extradition 

Naturalization 

Protocol Relatmg to Nat- 
uralization 

Commerce and Navigati 

Commerce and Navigation 

Import Duties and Capi- 
talization of Scheldt 
Dues 

Extingubbment of Scbeldt 
Dues 

Naturalization 

Rights, Privileges, and Im- 
munities of Consuls . . . 

Trade-marks 

Extradition 

Comnverce and Navigation 

Consular 

Extradition 

Trade-marks 



July 
Aug. 
May 
Jnlj 
Dec 2 
July 1 
Sept 1 
Nov. 2 



Bignt± 



24, 1914 
27, 1829 
8, 1848 
3, 1856 



, 15, 1909 
30, 1912 



30, 1857 
■ 19, 1868 



Jan. 2 
Sept 1 
May 2 

Nov. 
June 



26, 

10, 1945 
17, 1858 



Dec 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Jane 
April 



19, 1874 

8, 1875 

9, 1880 
13, 188? 

7, 1884 



ProcHaimed. 

Feb. 10, 1831 
Feb. 25, 1850 
Dee. 1^ 1856 

June 29, 1871 

1S71 
June 1, 1872 
Sept 20, 1907 
May 18, 1909 
Oct 15, 1912 



Aug. 16, 1846 
Nov. 18. 1S54 
Oct 8, 1868 



Mar. 31. 1846 
April 19, 1859 



Nov. 18. 1864 

Nov. 18, 1864 

July 30, 1869 

Mar. 7, 1870 

July 30, 1869 

May 1, 1874 

June 29, 1875 

Mar. 1. 1881 

Nov. 20, 1882 

Jofy 9, 1884 



Chinft .... 
ChinA 

Chin& 

China .... 
China 

China .... 
Cluna .... 
Colombia . 

Cokimbia . 

Colombia . 
Colombia . 
Colombia . 
Colombia . 
Colombia . 
Colombia . 
Colombia and 

Panama 
Congo 

(Kongo) 
Congo 

(Kongo) . 
Congo 

(Kongo) . 
Corea 

(Korea) . 
Costa Bica.. 

Costa Rica.. 

Costa Rica. . 

Costa Rica. . 

Costa Rica. . 

Costa Rica. . 

Costa Rica.. 

Cuba 

Cuba 

Cuba 

Cuba 

Cuba 

Cuba 

Cuba 



BubjMt. 

[mmigiation 

OpennJoor Policy, Ex- 
change of Hotee 

E'inal Protoeol at Conolu- 
of Boier Trouble. 

Commercial Relations . . . 

^few Agreement Concern- 
ing Whang Pu 

Arbitration 

Advancement of Peace. . . 

Amity, Commerce, and 
Navigation 

Peace, Amity, Navigatii 
and Commerce 

Consular 

Claims 

Claims 

Extradition 

Ship canal 

Ship canal 



Sept 27, 1905 
Oct 8, 190& 
Jnl; 24, 1914 

Oct. 3, 1824 

Dec. 12, 1846 

May 4, 1860 

Sept. 10, 1857 

Feb. 10, 1864 

May 

Jan. 22, 1903 

Jan. 9, 1909 

Jan. 9, 1909 



Eleeoguition of Flag 

Commerce and Navigation 

Peace, Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation 

Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation 

Claims 

Copyright Proclamation . 

Interoceanic Canal 

Arbitration 

NTaturalizatioa 

Advancement of Peace... 

Commerdai Reciprocity . 

Supplementary Commer- 
cial Reciprocity 

Agreement for L 
lAnd for Coaling Station 

Lease ' of Land for Coal- 
ing Station 

Elelations with 

Copyright Proclamation . 

Sapplementary Relations 
with 



Dec S, 1S94 



Jan. 13, 1904 



April 6, 1909 



H^ 31, 1825 

June 12, 1848 
Dec 5, 1851 
Nov. 8, 1860 
Oct. 19, 1865 
Feb. 6, 1891 



Jan, : 
May 2 



July : 
July : 



I, 1900 
13, 1909 
10, 1911 
13, 1914 

II, 1902 



Jan. 26, 1903 
Feb. 16, : 



2, 1903 
22, 1903 
17, 1903 



April 2, 1892 

June 4, 1883 

May 26, 1852 
Not. 11, 1861 
Oct 19, 1899 



July 
June 


21 


1909 
1912 


Deo. 
Dee. 


17, 
17, 


1903 
1903 




July 


2, 


1904 



Oowttry. 

Fnnce 

fVance .... 

Fnmoe .... 

France 

Prance .... 
Prance 

France .... 
Pranee 

France .... 
France 

France .... 
France 

France 

France .... 

France 

France .... 
Prance 

France 

Prance 

France .... 
Prance .... 
France .... 
German En 

pire 

German En 

German Ea 

pire .... 
German En>- 

pire 
GOTnan 

pire 
German 

pire 
German 

pire 



and 



Consnlar 

Peace, CtHnmerce, 

Navigation 

Preliminaij and Secret 

Treaty Concerning 

Louiaiana 

Ceaeion of Louisiana . . 
Payment for Lonisiana 

Claims 

Navigatii 

Separate Article 

Claims and Daties on 

Winea and Cotton 

Extradition 

Extradition, Additional 

Article .. . 
Consular .. . 
EzTradition, Additional 

Article ,. . 
. Trade-markB 



8ubi«ot. 



Nov. 
Sept 

OA 
April 
April 
April 
1 Commerce June 



Claims 

Copyright 

Commercial Agreement 
Commercial Agreement, 

Amendatory 

n^ations in Tnnia .... 
Trade-marks in China . 
Commercial Agreement 

Arbitration 

Extradition 

Arbitration 

Arbitration , 

Advancemwt of Peace, 



Feb. 
April 
Jan. 
July 



Consular 

General Act Concerning 

Samoa 

Settlement of Samoan 

Claims 

Adjustment of Queetions 

Concerning Samoa 



Copyright 

Commercial Agreement . 
Trade-marks in Morocco. 



14, 1788 
30, 1800 



1, 1800 
30, 1803 
30, 1803 
30, 1803 
24, 1822 
24, 1822 



10, 1358 
16, 1869 
15, 1880 
19, 1882 
18, 1883 



. 20, 1902 

. 15, 1904 

3, 1905 

28, 1901 

. 10, 1908 

. 6, 1909 

. 3, 1911 

13, 1913 



Oct 21, 1803 

OcL 21, 1803 

Get. 21, 1803 

Feb. 12, 1S23 

Feb. 12, 1823 

July 13, 1832 
April 13, 1844 

July 24, 1B45 
Ang. 12, 1853 

Feb. 14, 1859 
July 6, 1839 
June 25, 1880 
Dee. 29, 18S2 
June 25, 1883 
July 1, 1891 
May 30, 1898 

Ang. 22, 1902 
May 9, 1904 



Mar. 14. 1908 
June 1, 1872 
July 26, 1911 



Jan. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Sept IS, 1914 Uar. 15, 1915 

Dec 11, 1871 

Jane 14, 1989 

Nov. 7, 1899 

Dee. 2, 1899. 

Jan. 16, 1892 

Jnly 10, 1900 

Sept. 28, 1901 



Jtme 1, 1872 
May 21, 1890 
Mar. 8, 1900 
16, 1900 



Qreftt Britain 
Great Britain 



Great Britain 

Great Britain 

Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 



Claims 

Reciprocity, Fiaheriea, and 
Kavigation ... 

Claims 

SnppresBioo of African 
Slave Trade 

Sappreeeion of Slave 
Trader Additional Ar- 
ticles 

Claims 

Deelaration Approvins 
UapB Undw Treaty oi 
1846 

Naturalisatimi 

Suppression of Slave 
Trade 

Naturalization 

Claims, F^heries, Navi- 
gation, and Boundary 
(Trea^ of Washing- 
ttm) 

Ueetin^ Places for Com- 
mission Under Treaty 

of 1871 

r o 1 c o 1 Respecting 
Northwest Water 
BoundaiT 

Protocol in Reference 
Treaty of 1871 

Protocol in Reference to 
Treaty of 1871 

Trade-marks . . . 

Agreement Respecting 
Fisheries Under Treaty 
of 1871 

Original Modns Vivendi 
Concerning Fisheries, . . 

General Act Concerning 
Samoan Islands 

Extradition 



Jane I 
July ] 



Feb. 24, : 

May 13, 1870JSept 16, 1870 



Sept 16, 1870 
May 5, 1871 



Modus Vivendi Respects 
ing Far-Seal Fisheries. 

Agreement as to Articles 
for Insertion in Bering 
Sea ArhitratioD Agne- 

Copyri^t Procl«mati(Mi 



Sept. U. 1S51 
Sept 11, 1854 



7, 1862. 
17, 1863 



June 7, 1862. 



April 22, 1863 
Mar. 5, 1864 



8, 1871. 

18, 1873 

10, 1873 
7, 1873. 



Jane i 
Feb. 1 

July 



14, 1889 

12, 1889 

13, 1891 



July 4, 1871 
April 15, 1873 



July 1, 1891 



Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 



Great Britain 
Great Britain 

Great Britain 
Great Britain 



Great 

Great Britain 
Great Britain 
GiBat Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 

Great Britain 

Greece 

Greece 



Greece ,. .. 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guatemala 
Guatemala 
Guatemala 
Guatemala 

Guatemala 
Guatemala 
Guatemala 
Haiti {see 
Hayti). 
Hanover .. 
Hanover .. 
Hanover . . 
Hanover . . 
Hanover .. 



Hanseatic 
Republics. 



Btajeet. 



Commercial .... 

Arbitntion 

Canadian International 
Boundary .... 

Fisheries 

Conveyance of Prisoners, 
Wreckage and Salvage. 

UoduB Vivendi in Begard 
to Fisheries 

Special Agreement Sub- 
mitting to Arbitration 
North Atlantic Coast.. 

Modus Vivaldi in B^;ard 
to Fisheries 

Boundary Waters Between 
U. S. and Canada . 
issamaquoddy Bay . 

Pecuniary Claims .... 

Far Seals 

Fur Seals 

Arbitration 

Atlantic Fisheries Arbi- 
tration 

Advancement of Peace.. 

Commerce and Navigation 

Protocol Explanatory of 
Treaty of 1837 

Consular 

Advancfflnent of Peace. . . 

Peace, Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation. 

Claims 

Claims, Supplemental 

Trade-mar^ 

Tenure and Disposition of 
Property 

Extradition 



Advancement of Peace. . 



Commerce and Navigati 
Commerce and Navigati 

BztraditioD 

Abolishing Stade Dues 
Protocol Abolishing Stade 

Dues 

Friendship, Commerce, 

and Navigation 



Nov. 19, 
April i, 



April 11, 
April U, 



May IS, 
July 15, 



1908 

1908 
1908 

1908 

1908 



Jan. 27, 1909 



Jan. 11, 
May 21, 
Aug. 18, 
Feb. 7, 
July 7, 
Aug. 3, 

July 20, 
Sept 15, 
Dec 22, 

Jan. 30, 
Nov. 19, 
Oct 13, 

Mar. 3, 1 
Feb. 23, 
May 10, 
April 15, 

Aug. 27, 

Feb. 27, 
Nov. 10, 
Sept 30, 



1909 
1910 
1910 
1911. 
1911 
1911 



May 13, 1910 
Sept 3, 1910 
April 26, 1912 
Dec 14, 1911 
Dec. 14, 19U 



May 20, 1840 
June 10, 1846 
Jan. 18, 1855 
Nov, I 



July 1, 1908 
' ' 1, IflOS 



Nov. 16, 1912 

Nov. 11, 1914 

1837 Aug. 30, 183S 



July 11, 1903 



July 28, 1852 



April 11, 1902 

Sept 18, 1902 
July 17, 1903 
July 9. 1907 
Oct 13, 1914 



Jan. 2, 1841 
April 24, 1847 
May 5, 1855 
June 17, 1862 



Nov. 6, 1861. 

20, 1627|jnDe 2, 1S28 



APPENDIX I— STATISTICAL 




itio 

Republics. 
Hanseatic 

Republics. 
Hawaiian 

Islands . . 
Hawaiian 

Islands . . 
Hawaiian 

Islands . . 
Hawaiian 

Islands .. 
Hayti 



Additional Article 



Hayti 
Hayti 
Hayti 
Hayti 
Hayti 
Hayti 
Hayti 

Hayti 
Hayta 
Hayti 
Hesse 



Honduras .. 

Honduras .. 
Honduras .. 
Honduras .. 

Italy. 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 



Confiular 

Friendship, Conuujerce, 
Navigation, Extradition. 



Reciprocity 

Protocol in Reference to 
Reciprocity 



Reciprocity 

Amity, Commerce, Navi- 
gation, and Extradition 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Naturalization 

Supplemei\tal Naturaliza- 
tion 

Extradition 

Arbitration 

Advancement of Peace. . . 

Abolishing Droit d'Baine. 

Naturalization 

Friendsihip, Commerce, 
and Navigation 

Naturalization 

Extradition 

Advancement of Peace. . . 

Consular 

Extradition 

Extradition, Additional . . 

Consular, Additional .... 

Commerce and Navigation 

Consular 

Consular, Supplemental . 

Trade-mark 

Extradition, Additional . . 

Copyright 

Commercial 

Trade-marks in Morocco . . 

Trade-marks in China . . . 

Arbitration 

Commercial, Supplemen- 
tary 

Commerce and Navigation 



June 4, 1828 
April 30, 185 
Dec. 20, 184 
Jan. 30, 187 
Sept 9, 1876 
Dee. 6, 1884 



Nov. 


3, 


1864 


May 


28, 


18& 


Mar. 


20, 


18» 


May 


24, 


lS8i 


Oct 


18, 


1891 


June 


30, 


190< 


Mar. 


22, 


1901 



Feb. 

Aug. 
Jan. 



28, 190^ 
9, 1904. 
7, 1909. 



Mar. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

May 

Feb. 

June 

June 



26, 1844 
1, 1868. 

4, 1864. 
23, 1908 
15, 1909 
3, 1913. 
8, 1868. 

23, 1868 
21, 1869 
21, 1869 
26, 1871' 
8, 1878. 

24, 1881 

I, 1882. 

II, 1884 



Feb. 
June 
Dec. 
Mar. 

April 
Feb. 



8, 1900. 
13, 1903 
18, 1905 
28, 1908 

24, 1909 

25, 1913 



Italy 

Japan 

Japan .... 
Japan . .,. . 
Japan 

Japan . . . . 

Japan . - . . 

Japan . . . . 

Japan 

Japan . . . . 
Japan . . . . 

Japap 

Japan 

Japan . . . . 

Japan .... 

Japan . . . . 

Japan .... 

Japan .... 

Japan .... 
Lew Chew 
Liberia . . . 
Lnzemburg 
Lusemburg 
Madagascar 
Hadagaacar 
Heeklen- 

bnrg- 

Scbwerin 
lleeUcoi- 

bnrg- 

Schwerin 
Hecklen- 

bnrg- 

StrelitE . 
Uexico . . . 
Uexico . . . 
Hezieo . . . 

Mexico . . . 



Advancement of Peace. 
Peace, Amity, and Com- 

Commeree and Conanlar.. 
Commerce and Navigation 
Reduction of Import Da- 

Simonoseki Indemnities .. 

Tariff of DntieB 

Commereia] 

Beimbursing Shipvre^ 
Expenses ..... 

Extradition .... 

Commerce and Navigation 

Protocol 

Patents, Trade-marks, and 
Designs 

Copyright 

Elitradition, Supplemental 

Arbitration 

Trade-marks in Corea . . 

Trade-marks in China . . 

Exchange of Motca De- 
claring Policy "" 
Par East 

Commerce and Naviga- 

Pur Seals 

Friendship and Commerce 
Commerce and Navigation 

Extradition 

Trade-marks . . . 
Commerce and Navigation 
Friendship and C 



Mar. 31, : 

June 17, : 

July 29, 

Jan. 28, : 

Oct, 22, : 

June 25, 

July 26, 

May 17, 
April 29, 

Nov. 22, 

Nov. 22, 

Jan. 13, 

Nov. 10, 

May 17, 

May 5, 

May 19, 

May 19, 



Commerce and Navigation 



Extradition 

Limits 

Limits 

Amity, CMnmeroe, 

Navigation 

ProtoetJ Concerning 

Treaty of 1831 



June 22, 1855 
June 30, ISoS 
May 23, 1860 

April 9. 1866 
April 9, 1866 

April "^' 1879' 

Oct. 3, 18S1 
Nov. 3. 1886 
Mar. 21. 1895 



1897 
1905 
1907 
1908. 
1908 



Mar. 9. 1897 
May 17, 1906 
Sept. 26, 1906 
Sept. 1, 190S 
Aug. 11, 190S 
Aug. U, 1903 



Feb. 21, 

July 7, 

July 11, 

Oct 21. 

Oct. 29, 

Dec 23, 

Feb. 14, 
13, 



1911 
1911. 
1854 



Dec 9, 

Kov. 26, 

Dec 2, 
Jan. 12, 
April 6, 

April 5, 

Sept. 7, 



1904 
1867 
1881 

1947, 

1853 

1853. 
182f 
1831. 

1831. 



April 5, 1911 

Dec 14, 1911 

Mar. 9. 1855 

Mar. 18, 1863 

Aug. 12. 1SS4 

Mar. 15, 1905 

Oct. 1, 1868 

Mar. 13, 1883 



Aug. 2, 184S 

Jan. 6, 1854 

Jan. 26. 1854 
April 5, 1832 
April 5, 1832 



Morocco 
Morocco 
Morocco 
Morocco 
Muscat .... 
Nassau .... 
Netherlands. 
Netherlands . 
Netherlands. 
Netherlanda . 
Netherlands. 
Netherlands . 
Netherlands . 
Netherlands. 
Netherlands . 
NetberlondB . 
Netherlands . 
Netherlands. 
Netherlands. 
Netherlands. 
Netherlands. 
Nicaragua . 

Nicarsfniti - 
Nicaragua ■ 
Nicara^a . 
NicarafruB . 
Nicaragua . 
Nicaragua . 
Nicaragua . 
North Ger- 
inan Union 
Norway 
Norway 



Boundary .... 
Supplementaiy 

tlOD 

Claims "The Piooa Fond' 
Elimination of Bancoe in 

the Rio Qraod« 
Equitable Distribution of 

the Waters of the Rio 

Grande . . . 
&.rfaitralioD . . 
Arbitration o: 

Case 

Supplemental Protocol in 

Arbitration of CI ' ' 

Case 

Peace and Friendship 
Peaoe and Friendship 
Cape Spartel Light-House 

Protection 

Amity and Commerce . . . 
Abolishing' Droit d'Baine. 
Peace and Commerce .... 

Recaptured Veeseb 

Commerce and NavigatitHi 
Commerce and Navigatii 

Consular 

CoDBular 

Extradition 

Trade-marks 

Extradition 

Copyri^t 

Extradition 

Trade-marks in China . 

Commercial 

Arbitration 

Advancement of Peace... 
Friendship, Commero^ 

and Navigation 

Extradition 

Interoeeanic Canal .... 

Claims 

Extradition 

VaturaliEation 

Naturalization 

Advancement of Peace, 

Hatnralizotion 

Extradition 

Extradition 



June 24, 1910 



22, 1902 
20, 1905 



21, 1906 
. 24, 1008 



Jan. 16, 1907 
June 29, 1908 



5, 1910. 
— , 1787 
16, 1836 
31, 1865 



22, 1855 

23, 1878 

22, 1880 
10, 1883 
2, 1887 
19, 1899 
18, 1904 

23, 1905 

16, 1907 
2, 1908. 
18, 1913 

21. 186: 
25, 1870 
1. 1900 

22, 1900 
1. 1905. 
7, 1908 

17, 1911 
17, 1913 



Feb. : 
June ', 
Dec ] 



Dec. 24. 1900 
il 3, 1903 



25, 1911 
18, 1787 
30, 1837 

12. 1867 

21, 1881 
24, 1837 
28, 1847 

22, 1783 

23, 1783 

24, 1839 

26, 1853 
26, 1855 
1, 1879 



June 21, 


1889 


M.J 31, 


1904 


Aug. 12, 
Mm. 25, 


1908 
1909 


Aug. 13, 
Sept. 19, 


1868 
1871 




June 15, 
May 10, 
May 10, 


1907 
19U 
1912 



May 27, 1868 
Nov. 9, 1893 
Apiil 6, 1905 



Norway .. , 
Norway , . . 
Norway , . , 
Oldoiburg 
Oldaiburg 
Orange Free 

Stiate .... 
Orange Free 

State . 
Ottoman 

Empire 
Ottoman 

Empire 
Ottoman 

Empire 
Ottoman 

Empire 
Panama 
Panama 
Panama 
Panama and 

Columbia. 
Panama 
Paraguay . . 
Paraguay .. 

Paragnay .. 
Paraguay .. 

Peraia 

Persia 

Peru-Bolivia 

Pern 

Pem 

Pern 
Peru 
Peru 
Peru 
Peru 
Peru 

Peru 
Peru 

Peru 

Peru 
Peru 



Buhject. 

Copyright , 

Arbitration 

AdTanconent of Peace. 
Commerce and Navigation 

Extradition 

Friendship, Commerce, 
and Extradition 

EMradiUon 

Commerce and Navigation 

Commerce and Nav^tion 

Extradition 

aight to Hold Baal EsUte 

Ship Canal 

Bxbadition 

Ship Canal 



^pril 4, 1908. 
Jnne 24, 1914 
Mar. 10, 1847 
Deo. 30, 1853 

Dee. 22, ISH 

Oot. 28, 1886 

May 7, 1830. 

Feb. 25, 1862 

Aug. U, 1874 



Ship Canal 

Advancemmt of Peace. 

Claims 

FriendBhip, Commerce, 
and Navigation 

Arbitration , 

Advancement of Peace. 

Friendship and Commerce 

Advancement of Peace... 

Peace, Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation. 

Claims 

Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation 

Neutrals at Sea 

Whaling Ships 

Clai 



Claims 

Claims 

Friendship, Commerce, 

and Navigation 

Extradition 

Agreemmt Concerning 

Treaty of 1870 

Friendship, Commerce, 

and Navigation 



Nov. 18, 1903 

May 25, 1904 

Jan. 9, 1909 

Jan. 9, 1909 

Sept 20, 1913 

Feb. 4, 1859 

Feb. 4, 1859 

Mar. 13, 1909 

Aug. 26, 1914 

Dec. 13, 1856 

Feb. 14, 1914 



July 1, 1905 
June 29, 1908 
Oct. 22, 1914 

Ang. 23, 1873 

April 21, 1890 

Feb. 4, 1832 

July 2, 1862 

May 26, 1876 

Oct. 29, 1874 
i, 1904 
May 12, 1905 



July 26, 1851 

July 22, 1856 

July 4, 1857. 

Dee. 20. 1862 

Jan. 12, 1863 

Dec 4, 1868. 

Sept. 6, 1870, 
Sept. 12, 1870 

Jane 6, 1873. 

Aug. 31, 1887 
May 17, 1898 
Jnne 6, 1896. 



Oct 14, 1858 

M^ 19, 1863 

May 19, 1863 

July 6, 1869 

July 27, 1870 

July 27, 1874 
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Is- 

> • • 

Is- 
Is- 



Is- 



Salvador 
Samoan 

lands 
Samoan 

lands 
Samoan 

lands 
Samoan 

lands 
San Marino. 
Sardinia . . . 
Sardinia ^. . 
Saxony .... 
Schaumbuiig^ 

Liippe . . . 

Servia 

Servia 

Servia 

Siam 

Siam 

Siam 



Siam 
Spain 



Spain 
Spain 



Spain 

Spain -^ 

Spain 

Spain' 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 

Spain 



Advancement of Peace. . . 



Commerce 



Oenend Act Concerning 



Claims 

Adjustment of Qaestion 

Concerning 

Elxtradition 

Commerce and Navigation 

Separate Article 

Abolition of Droit d'Baine 

Extradition 

Commerce and Navigation 

Consular 

Extradition 

Amity and Commerce . . . 

Amity and Commerce . . . 

Modification of Treaty, 
1866 

Regulation Liquor Traffic 

Friendship, Boundaries, 
Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion 

Claims 

Friendship, Cession of the 
Floridas, and Boun- 
daries 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Extradition 

Judicial Procedure 

Claims 

Claims 

Trade-marks 

Extradition 

Claims 

Commercial Relations . . • 

Discriminating Duties . . . 

Tonnage Duties 

Tonnage Duties 

Discriminating Duties . . . 

Commerce 

Commerce With Cuba and 
Porto Rico 



Aug. 
Jan. 



7, 1913 
17, 187 
14, 188! 



June 

Nov. 7, 1899 

Dec. 2, 1899 

Jan. 10, 190( 

Nov. 26, 183i 

Nov. 26, 183i 

May 14, 184^ 

June 7, 1864, 

Oct 14, 1881 

Oct. 14, 1881 

Oct. 26, 1901 

Mar. 20, 1832 

May 29, 1866 i 

Dec. 17, 1867 

May 14, 1884 



Oct. 27, 1795 i 
Aug. 11, 1802 



Feb. 22, 1819 
Feb. 17, 1834 
Feb. 11, 1871 
Feb. 27, 1875 
Jan. 6, 1877. 
Jan. 12, 1877 
Feb. 23, 1881 
May 6, 1882. 
June 19, 1882 
Aug. 7, 1882. 
June 2, 1883. 
Jan. 2, 1884. 
Feb. 13, 1884 
OcK 27, 1886 
Sept 21, 1887 
Dec 21, 1887 
May 26, 1888 

June 19, 1891 



Spain 
Spain 

Spun 
Spain 



Spain 

S^io 
Spain 

Spain 
Spain 
Spain 
Spain 
Spain 
Spain 

Sweden .... 
Sweden . . 
Swedwi . . 
Swed^i . . 
Sweden .. 
Sweden . . 
Sweden and 

Norway 
Sweden and 

Norway 
Sweden and 

Norway 
Sweden and 

Norway 
Sweden and 

Norway 
Sweden and 

Norway , 
Bwitzeriand 
Bwitzeiiand 

Switzerland . 

BwitEerland 

Bwitierland 

Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland . 
Texas 



Copyright 

Protocol E m b o d y i 

TeraiB of Peace 

Peace 

Extending T im* During 
Which Spanish Subjects 
May Declare Their In- 
tention to Retain Span- 
ish Nationality 

Cession of Outlying Is- 

Letters Bogatory 

Friendship and Qennal 
Relations .... 

Oopyni^it 

Eiztradition .... 
Conuoercial .... 
Supplemental Commereia] 

Anitradon 

Advancement of Peace. 
A.mity and Commerce . 

Separate Artictea . 

EMradition 

Aibitration 

Consular 

Advaneunent of Peace. . . 



April U, 1^99 



Max. 29, 1900 April 28, 1900 
Blar. 23, 1901 



Nov. 
Aug. 



Amity and Ccmineroe 
Conuneroe and Navigation 
Separate Article 



Naturalization . 



Protocol 

Proper^ 

Friendship, Conuneroe, 
and Extradition ... 

Trade-maite 

Copyright 

Extradition 

Commercial 

Arititration 

Advancement of Peace. 
□aims 



July 
Nov. 
June 
Aug. 
Feb. 

Sept 
April 
April 

May 

June 
Nov., 

Sept 

July 

July 

Mar. 

May 

May 
May 

Not. 2 
April 2 



3, 1902 
26, 1901 
15, 1904 

1, 1906 
20, 1909 

20, 1908 
15, 1914 
3, 1783. 

3, 1783 
14, 18&3 

2, 1908 
1, 1910 

1914. . 

4, 1816 
4, 1827 



4, 1827. 

21, 1860 

26, 1869 

26, 1869 
18, 1S47 



Feb. 
Feb. 
April 



14, 1914 
U, 1838 



April 20, 1903 
May'2i,"i968 



Mar. 18, 1893 
Sept 1, 1908 
Mar. 20, 1911 



Dee. 31, 1818 
Jan. 19, 1828 



Dee. 21, 1860 
Jan. 12, 1872 



May 4, 

Nov. 9, 


1855 


July 1, 
Feb. 28 
Jan. 1, 
De.1. 23 


1891 
1901 

19«« 
1908 
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Country, 



Tonga 

TripoU 

TripoU 

Tunis 

Tunis 

Two Sicilies. 
Tw» Sicilies. 
Two Sicilies. 
Two Sicilies. 
Two Sicilies. 

Umgaay ... 
Umgaay ... 
Uroguay ... 
Venezuela . . 

Venezuela .. 
Venoznela .. 
Vefiozuela .. 

Venezuela .. 
Venezuela .. 
Venezuela .. 
Venezuela . . 
Venezuela .. 
Venezuela .. 
Venezuela .. 
Venezuela .. 
Venezuela .. 
Venezuela . . 
Venezuela .. 
Wurttem- 

berg 

Wnrttem- 

berg 

WtCrttem- 

berg 

Wurttem- 

berg 

Zanzibar . . . 



Boundary 

Amity, Commerce, and 

Navigation 

Peace and Friendship .. 

Peace and Amity 

Amity, Commerce, and 



Navigation 

Commerce and Navigation 

Claims 

Claims 

Commerce and Navigation 

Neutrals at Sea 

Amity, Commerce, Navi- 
gation, and Extradition 

Extradition 

Naturalization 

Advancement of Peace. . . 

Peace, Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation 

Claims 

Claims 

Amity, Commerce, Navi- 
gation, and Extradition 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Advancement of Peace. . . 

Abolishing Droit d'Baine 

Extradition 

Naturalization and Extra- 
dition 

Protocol Explanatory 
Duties on liquors, and 
Consular Powers 



Ap 

Oe 
No 
Jul 

Au 
Pel 
Oct 
De< 
De< 
Jai 

Oct 
Ma 

Au^ 
Jul; 

Jan 
Ma: 
Jan 

Aug 
Api 
Dec 
Mai 
Oct 
Jan 
Feb 
Maj 
Feb 
Aug 
Sep1 
Mar 

Apr 

Oct 

July 

July 
July 



VOL. n— 97 




Bubjeet. 



Ameliaratton of the Condition of the 

Wounded in Time of War 

Additionftl articlee 

Bnrewi of Weights and UeasnreB .... 

Protection of Industrial Property .... 

Protection of Submarine Cables 

International Excfaange of Docomente. 

Imnudiate Exdiange of Documents . . 

Protocol Kcspecting Execution of Con- 
vention Relating: to Protection of 
Submarine Cables 

Declaration Interpreting Convention 
Relating to Protection of Submarine 
Cables 

Protocol Putting Conventitm Relating 
to Protection of Submarine Cables 
into Effect 

Oenera] Act for the Repression of the 
African Slave Trade 

Deposit of RatiQcations 

Formation of an Internationa] Union for 
the Publication of Customs Tariffs. 

Supplementary Industrial Property 

Adaption by the United States of the 
Additioniu Articles of the Geneva 
Convention as a Modus Vivendi Dur- 
ing the War with Spain 

Adhesion of the United States to the 
Convention Regnlating the Importa- 
tion of Liquors into Africa 



20, 1875 

20, 1883 

14, 1884 

15, 1886 
15, 1886 



Sept. : 

Hay 2 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 1 



' 21, 18B6 

. 1, 1886. 

' 7, 1887. 

' 2, 1890. 



1, 1888 

2, 1892 



July 5 
April ] 



13, 1898 
8, 1899. 



FiBST Haoub Peace Confebknoe Con- 

VSMTIOITS: 

Pacific Settlonent of Disputes . . . July ! 

Launching Projeetiles July : 

Adaption to Uaritime Warfare of 
the Principles of the Qeneva 

Convention July 

Laws and Customs of War on Land July 
Additional Act for the Protection of 

Industrial Property Dec 

Final Protocol Entered into at the Con- 
clusion of the Boxer Troubles in 

China in 1900 Sept 

Convention Between the United States 
and Other Powers aa literary and 
Artistic Copjri^ts Jan. 



Nov. 1, 
29, 1899 April 1 

14, 1900 Aug- 2 

7, 1901 

27, 19o4ipril g 
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Subject. 



Arbitratioii of Pecuniary Claims 

Intemational Sanitaiy Convention 
(Paris) 

Bepression of Tirade in White Women. 

Exemption of Hospital Ships from 
Payment of Dues 

Intemational Institute of Agriculture. 

New Agreement Between China and 
Certain Powers for the Whang-pu 
Conservancy 

Intemational Sanitary Convention 
(Central and South America) .... 

€^eral Act of the Intemational Con- 
ference at Algeciras 

Intemational Red Cross Convention for 
the Amelioration of the Condition of 
Wounded of the Armies in the Field 

Importation of Spirituous Liquors into 
Africa 

Unification of the Pharmacopoeial For- 
mulas for Potent Drugs 

Intemational Office of Public Health.. 

Second Hague Peace Conference Con- 
ventions, 1907: 

I. Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes 

n. The limitation of the Em- 
ployment of Force for the 
Recovery of Contract 

Debts 

m. Opening of Hostilities 

IV. The Laws and Customs of 

War on Land 

V. Rights and Duties of Neu- 
trals in Land War .... 
Vin. The Laying of Automatic 
Submarine Contact Mines. 
IX. Bombardment by Naval 
Forces in Time of War. . . 
X. The Adaption of the Prin- 
ciples of the Oeneva Con- 
vention to Naval War . 
XI. Right of Capture in Naval War 
Xm. Rights and Duties of Neu- 
ral Powers in Naval War 
XIV. Declaration Prohibiting the 
Throwing of Projectiles 
and Explosives from Bal- 
loons 



Signed. 



Jan. 30, : 

Dec. 3, 11 
May 18, : 

Dec. 21, : 
June 7, 1! 



Sept 27, : 
Oct. 14, : 
April 7, II 

July 6, 11 

Nov. 3, 11 

Nov. 29, 1 
Dec. 9, 11 



Oct 18, ] 



Oct. 18, ] 

Oct 18, ] 

Oct 18, ] 

Oct. 18, ] 

Oct 18, ] 

Oct 18, 3 



Oct. 18, 1 
Oct 18, 1 

Oct 18, 1 



•Oct 18, 1 




Find Act, Second Peace Confer- 
ence 

BigDoturo and BeaerrationB, Sec- 
ond Peace Ctuifermce 

ConTflntions Concluded at the Centra) 
American Peace Conference, 1907 

Preliminary Protocol 

General Treaty of Peace and Amltj 
Additional Treat; of Peace and 

Amity 

Convention for E^stabhshmeDt of a 
Centnl American Court of Jiu- 

tice 

Additional Protoool to the Conven- 
tion for the Eatablishmoit of a 
Central American Conrt of Jus- 
tice 

Bbtradition Convention 

Conventioii for the Estahlishment 
of an International Central 

American Bnreaa 

Convention for the Egtabliriiment 
of a Central American Pedagog- 
ical Institute 

Conveotion Conoeming Future 

Central American Conferences. 
Convention on Communications . 

Pecuniary Claims 

Status of Naturalized Citizens 

International Law 

Wireless Telegraphy 

Wireless Telegraphy 

International Prize Conrt 

Declaration of International Naval Con- 
ference 

Repression of the Circulation of Ob- 
scene Publications 

Assistance and Salvage at Sea 

Fourth International Congress of Amer- 
ican States: 

Pecuniary Oaims 

Literary and Artistic Copyrights. . 

Protection of Trade-marks 

Inventions, Patents, designs, and 

liidustrial Models 

Industrial IhT)perty 

International Sanitation 



Oct 18, 1907 f^b. 28, 1910 
FeO). 28. 1910 



Dec 30, 1907 
DecL 20, 1907 



Dee. 20, 1007 
Dec 20, 1907 



Dec 20, 1907 

Dec 20, 1907 
Dec 20, 1907 
Aug. 13, 1806 
Aug. 13, 1906 
Aug. 23, 1906 
Nov. 3, 1906 
July 6, 1912 
Oct 18, 1907 



Feb. 26, 1909 



May 4, 1910. 
Sept 23, 1910 



Aug. 11, 1910 
Aug. 11, 1910 
Aug. 22, 1910 

Aug. 20, 1910 
Jnne 2, 1911. 
Jan. 17, 1912 



Jan. 28, 1913 

Jan. 28, 1913 

May 1, 1912 

May 25, 1912 



April 13, 19U 
Feb. 13, 1913 



It is agreed that the Congrtea shall earaestl; reeonunend it to the 
LegiBlaturee of the reapectire Stataa to pntvide for the Restitnticxi of 
all Estatea, Rights and Propertiea which have been oonfiseated beloag- 
ing to real British Subjects; and also of the Estates Si^ts and Prop- 
erties of Perecms rcsideat in Districts in the PossesaioD of his Hajeely'E 
Arme, and who bare sot borne Arms agaiost the said United Stato. 
And that Persons of any other Description shall have free Liberty to 
go to any Part or Parts of any of the thirteen United States aod 
therein to remain twelve Uonths unmolested in their Endeavoais to 
obtain the Restitution of such of thur Estates Ri^ts & Properties u 
may have been eonflseated. And that Congress shall abo eamotl? 
recommend to the eeveinl States, a ReconsideratioD and Reriaioti of all 
Acts or Laws regarding the Premises, bo as to raider the said Laws or 
Acts perfectly consistent, not only with Justice and Equity, but witii 
that Spirit of Conciliation, which, on the Retain of the Blessings of 
Peace should universally prevail And that Congress shall also ear- 
nestly recommend to the several States, that the Estates, Ri^ts and 
Properties of such last mentioned Persona shall be restored to them, 
they refunding to any Peisoos who may be now in Pmnmnititi. the 
boai fide Price (where any has been given] which such Pnvons may 
have paid on purchasing any of the said Lands, Ri^ts or Properties, 
since the Confiscation. 

And it is agreed that all Persons who have any Interest in confis- 
cated Lands, either by Debts, Mairiage SettlHnents, or otherwise, shall 
meet with no lawful Impediment in the Prosecution of tfaeir jaA 
Rights. 

Abticu 6*i> 
That there shall be no future Confiscations made nor any Proaeeo- 
tioDS commenc'd against any Person or Persons for or by Reason of 
the Part, which he or they may have taken in the present War, and 
that no Person shall on that Account snifer any future Loss or Dam- 
age, either in his Person Liberty or Property ; and that those 1^0 TOtJ 1 
be in Confinement on such Charges at the Time of the Ratifleatioii of i 
the Treaty in America shall be immediately set at liberty, and tli* j 
prosecntioDS so c<Mnmenced be discontinued. j 

Abticlb ?<'' 1 
There shall be a firm and perpetual Peace between his Britanni' 

Majesty and the said States and between the Subjects of the one, and || 

the Citizens of the other, wherefore all Hostilitiee both by Sea ud (' 
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liand shall from heneeforth cease: All Prisoners ( 
be set at Liberty, and his Britannic Majesty shall 
speed, and without causing any Destruction, or < 
Negroes or other Property of the American Inhabi i 
his Armies, Oarrisons & Fleets from the said Unite 
every Port, Place and Harbour within the same; lei 
<»tions the American Artillery that may be there i 
order & cause all Arehivee, Records, Deeds & Papei 
of the said States, or their Citizens, which in the < i 
may have fallen into the Hands of his Officers, to be I 
and delivered to the proper States and Persons to ' 

II 

NEXTTRALITT 

The foundation of the American system Oj 
laid in this proclamation of Washington's on , 

Wherbas it appears that a state of war exists 
Prussiay Sardinia, Great Britain, and the United > • 
one part, and France on the other; and the duty f : 
United States require, that they should with sinceri ; 
adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impartii I 
Ugerent Powers: 

I have therefore thought fit by these presents to c ! 
tion of the United States to observe the conduct af on ! 
Powers respectively; and to exhort and warn the citi ; 
States carefully to avoid all acts and proceedings i 
may in any manner tend to contravene such disposil i 

And I do hereby also make known, that whosoevei 
the United States shall render himself liable to pi 
feiture under the law of nations, by committing, ai 
hostilities against any of the said Powers, or by ei. 
them those articles which are deemed contraband by 
of nations, will not receive the protection of the Unii 
such punishment or forfeiture; and further, that I bi 
tions to those officers, to whom it belongs, to cause ;; 
instituted against all persons, who shall, within the i 
courts of the United States, violate the law of natioii 
the Powers at war, or any of them. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of thci 
America to be affixed to these presents, and signed 1: 
hand. Done at the dty of Philadelphia^ the twen 




Gbo. Washihsids. 

Ill 

THE TBEATT OP GHKNT 

The foUotomg are those portiom of the Treaty of Gkent, of 
1814, which ended the second %ear with Great Britain, and which 
provided for the submission of territorial elaims to alien arbi- 
tration — in the latter respect setting a precedent which has since 
been unwarrantably disputed: 

Abticlk ths rmST 

There shall be a firm and aniTenal Peace between His Britaanie 
Uajeet; and the United States and between their respective CoontrMs, 
Territories, Cities, Towns and people, of every degree witfaoat exeeptitm 
of places <^ perswis. AU hostilities both by Sea and land shall eease 
as soon as this Treaty shall have been ratified by both parties as hneiii- 
af tor mentioned. All territory, places and possessions whiUsoever taken 
by either party from the other daring the War, or which may be taken 
after the signing of this Treaty excepting only the Islands h»einafter 
mentitmed shall be restored vithont delay and withont can^g any 
deetracticai or carrying away any of the Artillery or other public pn^*- 
erty originally captured in the said forts or places and which shall re- 
main therein aprai the Exchange of the Ratifications of this Trea^ or 
any Slaves or other private property. And all Archives, Records, Deeds 
and Papers either of a public nature or belonging to privat« persons, 
which in the course of the War may have faUen into the hands of the 
officers of either party, shall be as far as may be practicable forthwith 
restored and delivered to the propw authorities and perscms to whom 
they respectively bdong. Such of the Islands in the Bay of Paaaa- 
maquoddy as are claimed by both parties shall r^nain in the poeseasicHi 
of the party in whose occupation ihey may be at the time of the Ex- 
change of the Ratifications of this Treaty until the decision respecting 
the title to the said Islands shall have been made in confonnity with 
the fourth Article of this Treaty. No disposition made by this Treaty 
as to such possession of the Islands and territoriee claimed by boQi 
parties shall in any maimer whatever be construed to affect the ri^t 
of either. 

Abticl£ ithe fourth 

Whereas it was stipulated by the second Artide in the Treaty of 
peace of One thousand seven hundred and ei^^ three between His 



f 



maiAtm eo referred. 



BUtLT TBEATIES FOB A70IDINa WAS 

The following provitiont for the peaeefvl adjustment of du- 
pwtes vfere indaded in Article XXIII of the treaty of Augvtt, 
1797, between the United States and Turns.- 

If any diileraice or dispute shall take place eoueermng the intiu- 
tion of any article of the preeoit trea^ on either side, peace and gooi 
barmony shall not be interrupted, until a frimdly applieati(m ^^ 
have been made for satisfaction; and resort shall not be had to anns 
therefor, except where such application Bhall have been rejected; and 
if war be then declared, the term of one year ahall be allowed to Che 
eitizens or subjects of the contracting parties to arrange their affaiis, 
and to withdraw thomeelTee with their property. 

Stmilar but more detailed provisions were inserted, as ArticUt 
XV and XYI of the treaty of June 4, 1805, between the Vnittd 
States and Tripoli: 

Abtiole 15'" 

In ease of any dilute arising from the violation of any of Qie u^- 
eles of this Treaty, no appeal shall be made to Arms, nor shall war be 
declared on any pretext whatever; but if the Consul residing at tb« 
place, where the dispute shall happen, shall not be able to settle the 
same; The Gov^nmcnt of that country shall state their grievances in 
writing, and transmit it to the Qovemment of the other, and the period 
of twelve Callendar mouths shall be allowed for answers to be returned; 
during which time no act of hostility shall be permitted by eitbef 
party, and in case the grievances are not redressed, and war should 
be the event, the Consuls and Citizens or Subjects of both parties 
reciprocally shall be permitted to embark with their effects minii>- 
leeted, on board of what veeael or Vessels thqr shall think proper. 

AsncLE IC" 
If in the fluctuation of Human Evaits a war should break out ^ 
tween the two Nations: The PriBoners captured by either party shiU 
not be made Slaves; but shall be exchanged Rank for Rank; and if 
there should be a deficiency on either side, it shall be made up by t'<' 
payment of Five Hundred Spanish Dollars for each Captain, Thie* 
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Hundred Dollars for each Mate and Supercargo i 
Spanish Dollars for each Seaman so wanting. 



DECIiABATIONS OF WAR 

The declaration of war against Great Britain i 
of the shortest and simplest instruments of the . 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Bepn 
United States of America in Congress assembled, Tha 
same is hereby declared to exist between the United E 
Britain and Ireland and the dependencies thereof. 
States of America and their territories; and that the 
United States is hereby authorized to use the whole 
force of the United States to carry the same into efl 
to private armed vessels of the United States commiss 
marque and general reprisal, in such form as he sh 
and under the seal of the United States, against the v< 
effects of the government of the said United Kingdom 
and Ireland, and the subjects thereof. 

The act of ujo/r against Mexico in 1846 threw ' 
country the onus and odium of the breach of pe 

Whereas, by the act of the Republic of Mexico, a st 
between that Government and the United States: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Beprei 
United States of America in Congress assembled, Th 
pose of enabling the government of the United States 1 
war to a speedy and successful termination, the Presi 
is hereby, authorized to employ the militia, naval, an^ 
of the United States, and to call for and accept the 
number of volunteers, not exceeding fifty thousand, 
their services, either as cavalry, artillery, infantry, 
serve twelve months after they shall have arrived at tl 
dezvous, or to the end of the war, unless sooner discfai 
to the time for which they dhall have been mustered u 
that the sum of ten millions of dollars, out of any 
treasury, or to come into the treasury, not otherwise a; 
and the same is hereby, appropriated for the purp( 
the provisions of this act into effect 

Sec. 2. And be U further enacted, That the milit 
into iiie service of the United States by virtue of t 
other act, may, if in the opinion of the President 




not ezoeedmg biz months after their amvM at toe puee of lendcEvoai, 
in any one Tear, nnlaa aooaer disohaif^d. 

8eo. 8. And be U furtlur enacted, That the Preddait of the United 
States h^ and be ia hi»eby, aathorized forthwith to complete all tha 
public anned veesela now aatfaorized by law, and to porchaae or diar- 
Ua, arm, equip, and man, aneh merchant veesela and steam-boats as, 
ap<Hi examination, may be fonnd fit, or easily converted into armed 
TOBsels fit for the public service, and in Boeb number as he may deem 
neoeesaiy for the protection of the eeaboard, lake coast, and the gen- 
eral defence of the country. 

VI 

"FltEE SHIPS, FBS3i GOODS*' 

Article XII of the treaty of 1785 with Prussia u memoroUe 
for Ua enundaiion of the benign principle of "Free Ships, Free 
Goods;" at ftMows: 

Aanoji XII 

If (me of the contracting partiea, should be mgsged in war with 
any otiier power, the free intercourse & cMumeroe of the Subjects (v 
Citizens of the party remaining neuter with the belliger^it powers 
shall not be inteimpted. On fte contrary in that case as in fall peac^ 
tlie- Veeeel of the neutral party may navigate freely to A from the 
ports and on the coasts of the belligerent parties, free Vessels making 
tn» goods insomuch that all things shall be adjudged free wbich shall 
be on board any Vessel bdon^g to the neutral party, although such 
things bdong to an eneny of the other: and die same freedom shall 
be extmded to persons who shall be on board a free VeBsel, although 
th^ should be enemies to the other party unless ihey be soldiers in 
aetnal service of such enemy. 

VII 
TEE LODISIAN A PTIBCHASB 
The essential portions of the Louisiana Purchase treaty, of 
1803, toere as follows: 

Abticsji I 
Wliereas by the Article the third of the Treaty concluded at St 
ndefonso the 9'" Vend^maire an 9 between the First Consul of 
It October 1800 
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tlxB French Bepnblio and his Catholic Majeaty it w 



Catholic Majesty promises and engages on hi 
'^tlie French Republic six months after the full and 
^4>± the conditions and stipulations herein relative to 
^^XLees the Duke of Panna, the Colony or Province o 
'HJbe same extait that it now has in the hands of Spa 
^'^dien France possessed it; and such as it should b€ 
'ties suheequently entered into between Spain and otl 
And whereas in pursuance of the Treaty and pai 
third article the French Republic has an incontesti 
domain and to the i)06se8Bion of the said Territory — ^ 
o£ the French Republic desiring to give to the United 
pTOof of his friendship doth hereby cede to the sai 
in the name of the French Republic forever and in 
the said territoiy with all its rights and appurtenanc 
in the same manner as they have been acquired by the 
lie in virtue of the above menticmed Treaty conduded 
olie Majesty. 

Abtiglb n 

In the cession made by the preceding article are inc 
cent Islands belonging to Louisiana all public lots and 
lands and all public buildings, fortifications, barracks 
ftoes which are not private property. The Archives, pi 
ments relative to the domain and sovereignty of Loi 
dex>endencee will be left in the possession of the Com i 
United States, and copies will be afterwards given in ! 
Magistrates and Municipal officers of such of the said : 
mnents as may be necessary to them. 

Abtiolb III 

Tlie inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incc i 
Union of the United States and admitted as soon as | 
ing to the principles of the Federal Ccmstitution to tl i 
aU the rights, advantages and immunities of citizem 
States; and in the meantime they shall be maintain e I 
in the free enjoymait of their liberty, property and th< 
th^ profess. 

vm 



NORTH ATLANnO 



i;i:i:nrii>:' 



Following is the first article of the treaty of li 
Bfitainf which was intended to settle the differed i 




Atlantic Fisheries, but iohich in fact left tkem stiU muettUd 
far more than ninety yean thereafter: 

Whereas differences have ariseo leBpeedng: the Liberty elumed h; 
the United States for the Inhabitants tfaereof, to take, dry, and em 
Fish on certain Coasts, Bays, Harboms, and Creeks of His Britannic 
UajeetT'B Dominions in America, it is agreed between The Higii Con- 
traeting Pajties, that the Inhabitants of the said United States shtll 
have forever, in oommon with the Subjects of His Britannie Majesty, 
the Liberty to take Fish of every kind on that part of the Sonlhern 
Coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Bay to the BamMa 
Islands, on the Western and Korthern Coast of Newfoundland, from 
the said Cape Ray to the Qnirpra Islands on the Shores of the H«^ 
len Islands, and also cm the Coasts, Bays, Harbonra, and Creeks from 
Hoont Joly on the Sonthem Coast of Labrador, to and throngb tbt 
Streigbta of Belleisle and thence Northwardly indefinitely aloi^ li" 
Coast, without prejudice bowever, to any of the exolnsive Rights ct 
the Hudson Bay Company: and that the American Fisbennea Btall 
also have liberty forever, to diy and enre Fish in any of the ons^tied 
Bays, Harbours, and Creeks of the Southern part of the Coast of Ne«- 
foiuidlaod hereabove described, and of the Coast of Labrador; bat so 
Boon as the same, or any Portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not 
be lawful for the said PisbermMi to dry or cure Fi^ at such Poitioa a> 
settled, without previous agreement for such purpose with the Inhib- 
itants, Proprieton, or Posseesors of the Oround. — And the UiuW 
States hereby renounce forever, any Liberty heretofore enjoyed or 
claimed by the Inhabitants thereof, to take, ^dT, or cure Fish on, o^ 
within three marine UUes of any of the Coasts, Bays, Creeks, or Ear 
hours of His Britannic Uajeety's Dominions in Ammca not icdtiiled 
within the above mentioned limits; provided, however, that the Amen- 
ean Fishermen shall be admitted to enter such Bays or HarbouTs for 
the purpoee of Shelter and of repairing Damages therein, or puiebte- 
ing Wood, and of obtaining Water, and for no other purpose ^>*^ 
ever. But they shall be under such ReetridionB as may be necMUT 
to prevent their taking, drying or curing Fish therem, or in any o"'^ 
manner whatever abusing the Privileges hereby reserved to than. 

IX 

OBIENTAL DIPLOMACT 

The treaty of 1833 with Siam was the first made wA* ** 
Oriental power. Its provisions were hy no meant u.niuKo'f ^ 
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to any port in the United States, shall pay no othc 
Duties or other charges, than the nation the most 
9. The President of the United States may appoii 

in the Ports of the Saltan where the principal eom t 

ried on; which Consuls shall he the exclusive jud ! 

or suits wherein American Citizens shall be engage [ 

They shall have power to receive the property of i i 

zen dying within the Elingdom, and to send the i 

£rst paying all his debts, due to the subjects of the I 

Consuls shall not be arrested, nor shall their prope ; 

shall any of their household be arrested, but their i 
erty, A their houses shall be inviolate — Should an 

commit any offense against the laws of the Kingdc i 

be made to the President who will immediately dis I 



EXTRADITION 

The first treaty provisian far extradition of c\ i 
tained in Artide XXYII of Jay's treaty of 1784 
ain; as follows: 

It is further agreed that His Majesty and the I 
mutual requisitions, by them respectively, or by tht [ 
isters or officers authorized to make the same, will : 
tioe all persons who, being charged with murder or : ( 
within the jurisdiction of either, shall seek an asyl ; 
the countries of the other, provided that this shali 
such evidence of criminality as, according to the 
where the fugitive or person so charged shall be f 01 1 
his apprehension and commitment for trial if the 
been committed. 

The first treaty spedficaUy and solely made 
of effecting extradition was that of 1843 with Fr ; 

Article I 

It is agreed that the High Contracting Parties shii 

made in their name, through the medium of their 

matie Agents, deliver up to justice persons who, beii 

crimes enumerated in the next following article, com 

jurisdiction of the requiring party, shall seek an si\ 

found within the territories of the other: Provide 
VOL. n — 28 



m&rk. . . . 

Abticu m 
In eonaideratioa of the foregoing ogreeioeDtB and stipulations on the 
part of Denmark whereby the free and tmincnmbered uavigatiozi of 
American veeseb thiongfa the Sound and the Belts is foierer secured, 
the United States agree to pay to the Oovemment of Denmark, once 
for all, the snm of seven hundred and sevoiteen thousand, eight han- 
dr«d and tnenty-nine Rix dollais, or its equivalent, three hundred 
and ninety-three thousand and eleren dollars in United States eiir> 
rency. . . . 

xni 

BOSSO-AHERICAN BBCIPBOCAL BIOHTS 

The treaty of 1832 with Buisia was abrogated by the United 
States in 1912 hecaase of Russia's alleged disregard of the rights 
of American citizens of Jewish faith. The first article of that 
treaty, gvaranteeing the rights in question, was as follows: 

There shall be between the territories of Oie higli contraetins 
parties, a reciprocal liber^ of commerce and navigation. The inhab- 
itants of their respective States shall, mntually have liberty to enter 
the ports, places, and rivers of the territories of each party, wherever 
foreign commerce is permitted. They shall be at liberty to sojonm 
and reside in all parts whatsoever of said territories, in order to 
attend to their affairs, and they shall enjoy, to that effect, the same 
security and protection as natives of the country wherein they reside, 
on oonditimi of their submitting to the laws and ordinances there 
prevailing, and particularly to the regolations in force oonceminff 
commerce. 

XIV 

POLK'S VERSION OF THE MONBOB DOCTBIKB 

President Folk, in his annutU message of December, 1845, 
made this reaffirmation and enlargement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine: 

It is well known to the American people and to all nations that 
this Government has never interfered with the relations subsisting be- 
tween other Governments. We have never made ourselves partiee to 
their wai« or their alliances; we have not soogftt their territories by 
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eonqnest; we have not mingled with parties in their domestic stmg 
and believing their own f onn of government to be the best, we 
never attempted to propagate it by intrigaes, by diplomaey, o 
£oree. We may claim on this continent a like exemption from 1 
pean interference. The nations of America are equally sove 
and independent with those of Europe. They possess the same ri 
independent of all foreign interposition, to make war, to eoxn 
peace, and to regulate their internal affairs. The people of 
United States cannot, therefore, view with indifference attempt 
Suropean powers to interfere with the independent action of the i 
tions on this continent. The American system of government ii 
txrelj different from that of Europe. Jealousy among the diffi i 
sovereigns of Europe, lest any one of them might become too pow( 
for the rest, has caused them anxiously to desire the establishmei 
-what they term the ^'balance of power.'' It cannot be permitte 
have any application on the North American ccmtinent, and espec i 
to the United States. We must ever maintain the principle that ' 
people of this continent alone have the right to decide their own I 
tiny. Should any portion of them, constituting an independent 8 i 
propose to unite themselves with our confederacy, this will be a c i 
ti<Mi for them and us to determine, without any foreign interposi 
We can never consent that European powers shall interfere to pre i 
snch a union, because it might disturb the 'balance of power'' w 
they may desire to maintain upon this continent. Near a quarte 
a century ago the principle was distinctly announced to the work 
the annual message of one of my predecessors, that 'the Amer : 
continents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
siuned and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subj i 
for future colonization by any European power." This principle \ 
apply with greatly increased force, should any European power 
tempt to establish any new colony in North America. In the exis i 
circumstances of the world, the present is deemed a proper occasioi 
reiterate and reafSrm the principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, anc 
state my cordial concurrence in its wisdom and sound policy, 
reassertion of this principle, especially in reference to North Amei 
is, at this day, but the promulgation of a policy which no Europ i 
power should cherish the disposition to resist. Existing rights 
every European nation should be respected; but it is due alike to : 
safety and our interests that the efficient protection of our laws she i 
be extended over our whole territorial limits, and that it should 
distinctly announced to the world as our settled policy that no f ut i 
European colony or dominion shall, with our consent, be planted 
established on any part of the North American continent 




XV 

BAT'B HEHOBAiroUlf ON THE UONBOB DOCTBINB 

John Say, Secretary of State, in 1901, presented to tKe Ger- 
man An^KUtador at Washington the foUowmg memorantium on 
the Monroe Doctrine and its present application: 

The Prewdent in his mesBage of the 3rd of Deeember, 1901., nsed 
the foUowing language: "The Uonroe doctrine is a decl&iatioii that 
there must be no territorial aggrandizement bj any non-Ajxierican 
power at the expense of any American power on American soil. It 
is in no wise intended as hostile to any nation in the Old World." 
The President further said; "This doctrine has nothing to do with 
the oonunercial relations of any American power, save that it in truth 
allows eaeh of them to form each as it deeiree. . . , We-do not guar- 
antee any State against puniahment if it misconducts itself, provided 
that punishment does not take the form of the acquisition of territory 
by any nou-American power." 

His Excellency the Qerman Ambassador, on his recent return from 
Berlin, conveyed personally to the President the assurance of the 
German Emperor that Hjr Uajesty's Government had no purpose or 
intention to make even the smallest acquisition of territory on the 
South American Continent or the islands adjacent. This voluntary 
and friendly declaration was afterwards repeated to the Secretary of 
State, and was received by the President and the people of the United 
States in the frank and cordial spirit in which it was offered. Id the 
memorandum of the 11th of December, bis Elzcellency the German 
Ambassador repeats these assurances as follows: "We declare espe- 
cially that under no circnmstances do we consider in our proceedings 
the acquisition or the permanent occupation of Venezuelan terri- 
tory." 

In the said manorandom of the Jltb of December, the German 
Government informs that of the United States that it has certain just 
claims for money and for damages wrongfully withheld from Ger- 
man subjects by the Government of Venezuela, and that it proposes 
to take CCTtaiu coercive measures described in the memorandum to 
enforce the payment of these just clums. 

The President of the United States, appreciating the coorteey of 
the German Government in making him acquainted with the state of 
affairs referred to, and not regarding himself as called upon to enter 
into the consideration of the claims in qneeticm, believes that no meas- 
ures will be taken in this matter by the agents of the German Govern 



provmce. ... 

It IB certain that, ebonld the Cubans thoneelTee organize an insiir- 
rection against the Spanish gnveramant, and sboold other independeot 
nations oome to the aid of Spain in the contest, no htunan power 
could, in our opinion, prevent the people and govemmmt of the United 
States from taking part in such a civil war in sapport of their neigb- 
bors and friends. 

But if Spain, dead to the voice of her own interest, and actuated bj 
stubborn pride and a false senBe of honor, should refuse to sell Cuba 
to the United States, then the question will aria^ What ouglit to be 
the course of the American government under such circomstaneeBt 
Self-preservation is the first I&w of nature, with States as w^ as 
with individuals. All nations have, at different periods, acted upon 
this maxim. Although it has been made the pretext tor committiii^ 
flagrant injustioe, as in the partition of Poland and other ■gmtlwr 
cases which history records, yet the principle itself, though often 
abused, has always been recognized. 

The United States have never acquired a foot of territory except by 
fair purchase, or, ss in the case of Texas, upon the free and volimtai? 
applicatimi of the people of that indepoident State, y/ho desired to 
blend their destinies with our own. 

Even our acquisitions from Mexico are no exception to this rule, be- 
cause, although we might have claimed them by the ri(^t of eonqoest 
in a just war, yet we purchased them for vhat was thHi ctmaidered 
by both parties a full and ample equivalent. 

Our past history forbids that we should acquire the island of Cnha 
without the eonsent of Spiun, unless justified by the great law of sdf- 
preservatioD. We must, in any event, preserve our own eooacions 
rectitude and our own self-respect. 

Whilst pursuing this course we can afford to disregard the eensures 
of the world, to which we have been so often and so unjustly ezpoaed. 

After we shall have offered Spain a price for Cuba far beyond its 
pres^it value, and this shall have beeu refused, it will than be time to 
consider the question, does Cuba, in the possession of Spain, serionsty 
endanger onr internal peace and the ^dstence of our cherished Union t 

Should this question be answered in the affirmative, then, h; every 
law, human and divine, we shall be justified in wresting it from 
Spun if we possess the power; and this upon the very same principle 
that would justify an individual in tearing down the burning bouse of 
bis neighbor if there were no other means of preventing the flames 

■IVnm ilAiitiviTinir hia nwn tinmn. 



AxnciM TV 

Aa the eqaipment of militu; hoepiUk ranainfi sabjeet to the Um 
of war, peraons attached to soeb hoBpitals cannot, in withdrawing, 
carry aw^ tay articles bat such aa are tbeir private property. 

Under the aame circamBtaneea an ambnlanee shall, on the oontraiy, 



AsncLB V 

InhabitaotB of Uie oonntry who ma; bring help to tha wounded 
shall be respected, and shall remain frM. The generals of the bellig^ 
erent Powers shall make it their care to infonn the iobabitanta of 
the appeal addressed to their hamanity, and of the neutrality which 
will be the eonseqnence of it 

Any wounded man entertained and taken care of in a hoose afaall 
be considered as a protection thereto. Any inhabitant who shall have 
entertained wounded men in his house shall be exonpted from the 
quartering of troops, as well as from a part of the contribntiooa of 
war which may be imposed. 

Abticli YI 

Wounded or sick soldiers shall be entertained and taken care of, to 
whatever natitm they may belong. 

Commanders-in-chief shall have the power to deUver immediately to 
the outposts of the enemy soldiers who have been wounded in an «i- 
gagement when cirenmstances permit this to be done, and with the 
consent of both parties. 

Those who are recognized, after their wounds are healed, as incapa- 
ble of serving, shall be sent back to their country. 

The others may also be sent back, on condition of not again bearing 
arms during the continuance of the war. 

Evacuations, together with the peisoiis under ^ose directions they 
take place, shall be protected by an absolute neutrality. 

Amcu Vn 

A distiuGtiTe and unifcrm flag shall be adopted for hospital^ am- 
bulances and evacuations. It must, on every occasion, be aeoompanied 
by the national flag. An arm-badge (brassard) shall also be alloved 
for individuals neutralized, but the delivery thereof shall be left to 
military authority. 

The flag and the aim-badge shall bear a red cross on a irtiite 
ground. 
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cisiug dominion over the same; nor will the United 
Britain take advantage of any intimacy, or use any 
tion or influence that either may possess with any 
xaezit through whose territoiy the said Canal may pasi 
o£ acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for tt 
jeets of the one, any rights or advantages in regar< 
navigation through the said canal which shall not 1 
same terms to the citizens or subjects of the other. 

Article V 

The contracting parties further engage that, whei 
sliall have been completed they will protect it from i 
lire or unjust confiscation, and that they will guaran 
thereof, so that the said Canal may forever be open i 
capital invested therein, secure. • • • 

Abticlb VI 

The contracting parties in this Convention engagt 
State with which both or either have friendly intercoi 
stipulations with them similar to those which they 1 
-with each other; to the end that all other States may s 
and advantage of having contributed to a work of si 
est and importance as the Canal herein cont^nplated. 

Article VIII 

The Governments of the United States and Qrea 

not only desired in entering into this Convention, 

particular object, but, also, to establish a general print 

agree to extend their protection, by Treaty stipulatic 

practicable communicationB, whether by Canal or rai 

Isthmus which connects North and South America; i 

the interoceanic communications, — should the same p 

ticable, whether by Canal or rail-way, — ^which are noi 

established by the way of Tehuantepec, or Panama. ] 

ever, their joint protection to any such Canals 'or rai 

this Article sx>ecified, it is always understood by the I 

Great Britain, that the parties constructing or ownin 

impose no other charges or conditions of traffic the 

aforesaid Governments shall approve of, as just an( 

that the same Canals or rail-ways, being open to the 

jects of the United States and Great Britain on e<] 

also, be open on like terms to the citizens and subjeci 

State which is willing to grant thereto, such protecti* 

States and Great Britain engage to afford. 




The Dickinson-Ayon treaty of 1867, between ike United States 
and Nicaragua, contained these proviiiont: 

Abticlu XIV 
The repnblie of Nieftngna hereby gnmte to the United States, aai 
to their citizoiB and property, the right of trtmeit betvecn the At- 
lantic and PaeiBc oceans through the territory of that lepabliCf on any 
roat« of commnnicatioD, natural or artificial, whether by land or by 
wotw, which may now or hereafter eUHt or be oonBtmcted nnder tbe 
authority of Nicaragoa, to be uaed and enjoyed in the same manner 
and npon eqoal terms by both repablic§ and their reapeetiTe citizens, 
the republic of Kicaragua, however, reeerving its rights of Bovezeignty 
over the same. 

ABTICIf XV 

The United States heraby agree to extend their protectioa to all 
Bueh routes of eommnnication as aforesaid, and to goarantee the 
neutrality and innocent use of the same. Th^ also agree to employ 
tbeir influence with other nations to induce them to guaiaotee sncfa 
neutrality and protection. 

And the republic of Nicaragua, on its part, nndertakee to establish 
one free port at each extr^nity of one of the aforesaid rontes of cora- 
municatim between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. . , . And no 
higher or other ehaigca or tolls shall be imposed on the eoav^ance 
or transit of persons and property of citizens or subjects of the 
United States, or of any other country, across the said routes of com- 
munication, than are or may be imposed on the persons and property 
of dtizms of Nicaragua. 

Ain^icLE XVI 
The repnblie of Nicaragua agrees that, should it beeome necessary 
at any time to employ military forces for the security and protection 
of persons and property psssing over any of the rentes aforesaid, it 
will employ the requiste force for that purpose; but npon failure to 
do this from any cause ^latever, the Govenunent of the United States 
may, with the emisent, or at the request of the Qovemment of Niear 
ragna, or of the minister thereof at Washington, or of the competent 
legally appointed local authorities, civil or military, employ such force 
for this and for no other purpose; and when, in the opinion of the 
Government of Nicaragua, the necessity ceases, such force shall be im- 
mediately withdrawn. 



consult hftving been pFerion^ obtained. . . . 

HAT-PAUNCEFOTB 

The Ray-Pauneefote treaty of 1901 between the United Statea 
and, Oreat Britain specifically superseded the Clayton-Bvlwer 
treaty and prescribed fundamental rules for the conduct of the 
Isthmian canal: 

Abticli I 

The Hig* Contracting PartieB agree that the present Treaty shall 
supersede the afore-mentioned Conventicm of the 19th April, 1850. 

Article II 
It is agreed that the canal may be constructed nnder the auspices 
of the Govemmoit of the United States, either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individnala or corporations, or throng 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, Buhject to the 
proyisone of the present Treaty, the said Goveniment shall have and 
enjoy all the ri^ts inddoit to anch construction, aa well as the ex- 
clusive right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal. 

ABnod ni 

The United States ad<q>ts, as the ba»s of the nentralization of suoh 

ship-canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the C(»i' 

ventiou of Constantinople, signed the 29th October, 1888, for the free 

navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and op«i to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these Roles, on terms of entire equality, 
so thai there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or 
its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of 
traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions and charge of traffic shall be 
just and equitable, 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to nuuntain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a beUigerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores In the canal except so far as may be strictly neaeesary; and the 



with only such intermission as ma; remit from the neceesitiee of the 
service. 

Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same Roles as vessels of 
war of the belUgeraitB. 

4 Ho belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitioDS of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of aeeidentsl 
hindranoe of the transit, and in sach case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. ^e provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent lo 
the canal, within three marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of 
a belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer thsn twenty-fonr 
hoars at any one tim^ except in case of distress, and in sacfa eas^ 
shall depart as soon ss possible ; but a vessel of war of one belligerent 
shall not depart within twen^-foor hoars from the depsirtare of a 
vessel of wsr of the other belligereat. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings and all works neceasary to 
the eonstructioii, maint«iance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this Treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete inunnnity frmn 
attack or injnry by bdligerents and from acts calculated to impair 
their usefulness as part of the canal. 

abticlx rv 

It is sgreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the in- 
ternational relations of the country or countries traversed by the be- 
fore-mentioned cansl shall affect the general principle of neutraliza- 
tion or the obligation of the High Contracting Parties under the 
present Trea^. 

HAT-BUNAU-VABILIiA. 

Tke chief provisions of the Hap-Bunau-VarUla treaty of 1903 
between the United States and Panama, for the construction of 
the lathmian Canal, were as follows: 

Article I 
The United States guarantees and will maintain the independence 
of the Repnblic of Panama. 

AsncLE II 

The Repnblie of Panama grants to ths United States in perpetuity 

the nae, occupation and control of a zone of land and land imdn 



dutanoe of five miles on each tdde of tiw center line of lite zonte of 
tbe canal to be oonstracted. . . . 

Abtioli in 
The Repnblie of Panama grants to tbe United States all the ri^tfif 
power and aathoiity within the sone mentioned . . . which the United 
States would pOBsess and ererciBe if it were tbe sovereign of tbe 
territory within which the aud lands and waters are located to the 
entire exclusion of the exereise of tbe Republic of Panaica of an; 
sach Bovereigii rights, power or authority. 

ABncLB V 

Tbe Bepnblic of Panama grants to the United States in pra^petrnty 

a monopoly for tbe constmoticai, maintenance and operation of any 

system of oommunieation by means of canal or railroad across its 

territory between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

AsincLa XIV 
As the price of compensation for the ri^ts, pow«s and privileges 
granted in this Convention by the Republic of Panama to tbe United 
States, the Govmiment of the United States agrees to pay to the 
Republic of Panama the sum of ten million dollars ($10,000,000) in 
gold coin of the United States on the eiebange of the ratification of 
this Convention, and also an annual payment during the life of this 
Convention of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($250,000) in 
like gold eran, b^inning nine yean after the date aforesaid. . . . 

Asncia XVm 
IHie canal, when oonstmcted, and the entrances thereto shall be nen- 
tral in perpetuity, and shall be opened upon the terms provided for 
by Section I of Article in of, and in conformify with all the stipala- 
tions of, the treaty altered into by the Government of tbe United 
Stat«s and Great Britain on November 18, 1901. 



TWENTIETH CSNTUBT ABBTTBATION 

Tke wamerous Arh^ration Treaiiet made by the United States 
in acoordance toitli tke princ^ales of the second Hague Congress 
were aubttaniially identical in terms, as follows; this being ike 
text of the treaty with Austria-Hungary: 

The President of the United States of America and his Uajeety the 
TOL. n— 3B 



Hnngu;, BignAtories of the cODTendon for the padfie Bettlement of 
internatioasl dispates coneladied at The Hague on Jn^ 29, 1899; 

Taking into conaiderKtion that by Article XIX of that conventioD 
the high eontracting partiea have neerred to themselves the ligiit of 
oonclading agreonents, with a view to lefening to aihitration all ques- 
tions iriiich they shall oonsider possible to submit to such treatment, 
have resolved to oonclnde the following convention, and for that pur- 
pose liave appointed their plenipotentiaiiee : . , . 

Who, after commnnicating to each other tBeir full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles : 

Axnax I 
Differences iriiich ma; arise of a legal nature, or relating to the in- 
terpretation of treaties existing betweeu the high contracting parties, 
and which it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at Tbe 
Hague by the Convoition of the 29th July, 1S99, provided, neverthe- 
less, that th^ do not affect the vital interests, the independoice or the 
honor of the high ctoitracting parties, and do not concern the interests 
of third parties. 

Abtici* II 

In each individual ease the hij^ contracting parties, before i^peal- 
ing to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall conclude a special 
agreemttit defining dearly the matter in dispute, the scope of the pow- 
ers of the arbitrators, and tbe periods to be fixed for the formation of 
the arbitral tribunal and the several atagea of tbe procedure. 

It is understood that Boch special agreements on the part of the 
United States wlU be made by the President of the United States by 
and with tbe advice and consent of tbe Senate thereof. 

Such agreements shall be binding only when confirmed by the 
Qovemments of the higb contracting parties by an ezdiange of 
notes. 

A&ncLX in 

The present eonventioa shaU be ratified by the hi^ contracting par- 
ties, and the ratifications shall be exchanged as soon as possible at 
Washington. 

^e present convention shall remain in force for five years from the 
fifteenth day after the date of tbe exchange of the ratifications. 

In testimony whereof the respective pl^iipotentiarieB have signed 
this convention and have affixed thereto their seals. 



The numerous treaties for the preservation of peace tKroag\ 
dfUberation and investigation, vihick were nuide in 1913-1914, 
were substantially identical in form, as follows; this being the 
text of the treaty with The Netherlands: 

The Presidetit of the United States of America and her Majeety the 
Queen of The Netherlands, being desirons to strengthen the bonds of 
amity that bind them together and also to advanoe tbs canse of gen- 
end peac^ have resolved to enter a treaty for that porpoae. . . , 

Abtiols I 
^e High Contracting parties Bgi«e that all disputes between them, 
of every nature whatsoever, to the settlement of which previous arbi- 
tration treaties or agreements do not apply in their terms or axe not 
applied in fact, shall, when diplomatic methods of adjustment have 
failed, be referred for investigation and report to a permanent Inter- 
national Commission, to be constituted in the manner preaeribed in the 
next Buceeediug article; and they agree not to declare war or begin 
hostilities daring such investigation and before the report is submitted. 

Abticlx n 

The Intematitaial Commission shall be composed of five m«nbers, to 
be appointed as follows: One member shall be chosen from each 
Gonntry, by the Qovemment thereof; one number shall be ehoeen by 
eai^ Oovemment from some third oonntry; the fifth member shall be 
chosen by common agreement between the two Governments, it being 
ondeiBtood that be shall not be a dtizen of either country. The ex- 
penses of the CommiBsion shall be paid by the two Qovenunents in 
equal proportion. 

The International Commission shall be appointed within six months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty; and vacancies 
shall be filled according to the manner of the original appointment, 

Abticle in 
In case tbe Higb Contracting parties shaU have failed to adjust a 
dispute by diplomatic methods, they shall at once refer it to the In- 
ternational Commissioii for invest^iation and report Tbe Interna- 
tional Commission may, however, spontaneously ofier its services to 
that effect, and in such case it shall notify both Qovemmraits and 
request their co-operation in the inveetigation. 



The report of the Inteniationd Commiasioa shall be ecnnpleCed 
within one year after the date on which it ehall deelaie its invtBtig*^ 
tioa hi have began, unlesB the Hi^ Contrmcting PaitieB shall limit or 
extend the time by mntnal agreonent. The report shall be prepared in 
triptieate; one copy shaU be pneented to each GoTernment, and tJie 
third retained by the Conunission on ite files. 

The High Contracting Partiea rearave the ri^it to act independently 
(Ml the subject-matter of the dispute after the report of the Conunis- 
aion shall have been submitted. 

AxntsM IV 
The preeait treaty shall be ratified by the President of die United 
States of America, by and with the advice and cMiBcnt of the Senate 
thereof; and by her Majesty the Queen of llie Netheriands; and the 
ratifleatjoas shall be exchanged aa soon as possible. It shall take effect 
immediately after the exchange of ratifications, and shall o(aitina« in 
force for a period of five years; and it shall thereafter remain in 
force until twelve months after one of the Hi^ Contracting PartUa 
have given notiee to the otiier of an intention to terminate it 
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Bartholdi'a lUtne of Llbertr Snllghtan- 
^ ln« the Worli H. 1" 



Tl. eS; oflert nutation betwaen Orea, 
Britain and Tanaaela, 108; proMU 
aaalnit Bnnlan treatment of^ Jewa, 
12T : propoaaa tripartite oonfareaee 

propoiillDn, 147; eontnnanr with BU- 
■narok, 163; Hawaiian poUey, 194; 
necotiationi with Para[uay, 1S3. 

Bar Iilanda. Bee Hondorai. 

Baaumarchala, Oaroo da, I. TO ; Interarta 
Louii XIT and VerieDaet in plana 
for aiding America. 78; orcanliae 
"Hortalei et Cl(„" 74; Intarferea with 
Tniannea, T4; end of hla sntorpriw, 

Becker. German oanral, daclam war In 

aataoa, II, 148. 
Bedford. I>uke of, I. 18. 
Beeelier. Henry Ward, apedal aient la 

BnglaBd dniins OItO War, n, 18. 
Belciana. Kins of, decUnaa to arbltrata 

between Great Britain and Pern, n, 

108; arbitratea between D. S. and 

Chile, 104. 
Beliie. Bee Hondnraa. Brltlib. 
BeUgerenoe of Confederate BWt«K rMOf- 

-'"" -• by powen. II, P 
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bI kiUtratlOD lo bs put ol hlA Mu, 

IM. 
Bwlns, VItu, la North AbutIck, I. 40B. 
BcrkahT, OoiiTDor of Tlrcinis, dgpiuM 

lehMilt uid prau, I, 14. 
BamArd, Sir Mantuo^ number of Joint 

— -■- " 'lion, II, 81. 

"1, aiptdition to Jkpu, 
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I, 481. 
Blcalow, John, llliil*t«r d 

STaT" , , 

■ubacrlpUan lo Oonfederits lokB. 1 
Blflur, Jofaa. bIdImv m CU1«, II. it 
Bui of KlfbtJi, propoHd Iv Bum 



■ ■■lUncjiE Confaditntta iioneb 



ordtn Hubol* to mQ Loaiiuuia 
V. B., 3*7: anhjuiim onr bux^i 
a49;_dnplld4 towd AmoricK, 26 



BlmeL U. 8. eounl M lleiloa, ralatiou 

wltli Blidon'i miaiioD, I. SOS. 

BlKk, J■r■mi•^ Bmtmaij of BUf, M- 
tsi to Anurlcmn mlnlRan In Knropa 
OB ImposdlBf >eCBS«lon, II. 4. 

Blaekiock. Amsrioui Tl««-aiinnil In 

Bl^iM. JasiH 0.,'Baentttf of Buta, OOD- 
ti ora »7 irllb I«rd Saliibsrr oror 
ptUtle ■ulinc. II, 101; protaMa 
■nliut Riuiiui trutouDt Of Jam. 
iSTi ntcMlitlou wltb lulT OT« New 
OtImu IjDcbtnfi, ISl ; kppalnn 
Bunoui oODUBlulODOn. isa; HswoUon 
poUer, 183; rnlTM mmuntiaa pro- 
Joot, Iti; oSan m>dii(1oii In Onrntl 
BU* betwsan lul^ esd Colonbi*. 189; 
|«rtl>ll» toward Peru >(>liut ObUo, 
195; tTdUUi DontroUtT ond intarno- 
tlonol Uw, 19a: the Itmla oatran, 
19S; tend* nmmalam. to Chile. 199; 
praeldai otbt lint Pta-Aingrlun Oon- 
■ line. aOT; Bcheina of nmralDty or 
bafaraonT, 308; aahin upon Anaoa 
Borllnfenie, 3 IB; maUdroit canti ne- 
ntlMIona. ^809; Moki ■hrocatlan of 

«. 

Blair. Henrr M-. not aeeeptabla a* mink- 
(ar to China. II, 1S2. 

Blair, KontpHOiarr, Foatnaater-OeneraX 
eondamni Miiure of Confederate cam 
mlnlonera on Trtta, II. 19. 

BUnd, Theodorie. tommiMloper to Arcan 
tine, I, 834. 

Blockade. Britiib-French. I, 381; Ou 
enanciita* Amarlain polSoy coneain 
lac, B4fl: (fleet ot blockada of Amarl 
can gotlon porta In OlfU war, TI. IB 
llnaUj made effaetiTa, 33; French pro 

ral of forcible Intamntlon aninlt 
aO: iniarKcat blockade In Braiil 
not ncoCDbad bj; U. 8.. 30T. 



._ -awail. II, ITS. Sea 

Haw^l. 
Elodan Bay, Rnulan occupation ot, I 
38S. 

, Wmon, ealli lint Pan-American 
-.Teaa at Panama, I, 8S8. 
parte. Napoleon, dealinn with 
-^ - ■--■Sere, I. 319; de- 



Brldfnun, X. 0., Mcrelan to fl 

ter ta China, t 4BB. 
Brlfht, John, " " - " 



Amerioa, I, TO. 
Brooke. Gen., Snt Ameriean miUlair 

foremor of Onha, IT, 3 TB. 
Broacham. Lord, on Monroe Doetrine. I, 

84T. 

Hawait^TBlB. 

Bmee, Bli Frederick, arbitrMor betweaa 

United atatea and Oalombia, 11, IRO. 

"'IDlam J., Sacratarr of Stale. 

_ IneffaetlTaly wWi OaUtoraU 

.ilatnre acalnal anti-Janneet lerl'- 

in, II, 304; traatr wltt Ool^ 
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828; oppoMi reooffnitioB of Huerta, 
886; degrftdfttioB of diplonuitio Mrriee, 
878 ; plan mnd treaties for •dTancement 
of peace, 878. 

Bryce. Jamea, British Ambassador, ne- 
gotiates Fisheries settlement, II. 829. 

Buchanan, James, author of resolution 
against eoOperation with South Ameri- 
can republics, I, 861; demands con- 
fuest of all Mexico, 400; "Fifty-four 
'orty or Fight 1'* 420; negotiations for 
repudiation of former Oregon policy, 
422; on Ban Juan boundary, 426; ne- 
gotiations orer Olayton-Bulwer treaty, 
448; supports Walker's filibustering, 
452: recommends abrogation of Olay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, 458; outwitted by 
British diplomacy, 455; urges trea^ 
with Hawaii, 516; scorns court dress, 
686; part author of Ostend Manifesto, 
644; efforts to roTiTC Ostend Mani- 
festo, 546: proposes protectorate OTcr 
northern Mexico, 550; sends expedition 
to Paraguay, 550; unfortunate policy 
toward secession, il, 5; chagrin OTer 
Paraguay award, 192. 

Buchanan, W. A., special commissioner to 
Venesuela, II, 849. 

Buchanan, W. I., delegate to second 
Hague Oongress, II, 872. 

Buenos Aires, independence of, I, 821; 
first euToy to U. 8., 821. See Argen- 
tina. 

Bulgaria. See Balkans. 

BuU Bun, effect of battle in Europe, IX, 
17. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry, negotiations with 
Clayton, I, 440. 

Bunau-VariUa, Philippe, interest in 
Panama rerolution, II, 820; as 
Panaman minister negotiates canal 
treaty with U. S., 824. 

Burch, Robert, umpire between XT. S. 
and Colombia in JfonH/o case, II. 191. 

Burgoyne's campaign, effect of early Tic- 
toriee, I. 77 ; defeat and surrender, 78. 

Burke, Edmund, champion of American 
causCfl, 71. 

Burke, Thomas, member of Committee on 
Terms df Peace, I, 107. 

Burlingame, Anson, Minister to China, 
II, 211; his policy of cooperation, 
212; made minister of China to U. S. 
and Europe, 214; makes treaty be- 
tween China and U. S., 214; death, 
215: estimates of his services to man- 
kind, 215. 

Cablm, submarine, II, 116; eonyention 
for protection of, 188. 

Cadore. Duke of, French foreign minis- 
ter, I, 269. 

Oaldwon de la Barea, Spanish minister, 
protests against Cuban filibustering, 
I. 588; SouU's quarrel with, 542. 

Calhoun, John C, leadership in Con- 
gress, 279; fear of Holy Alhance, 884; 
urges annexation of Texas, 881; gives 
Texas aid against Mexico, 290; con- 
troversy with Great Britain over 
slavery, 890; Oregon negotiations, 
420; policy toward Hawaii, 514. 

California. Russian designs upon, I, 816; 
Commodore Jones's invasion of, 886; 
coveted by U. S., 898; purchase pro- 
posed, 897; annexation of, 401; contro* 
varsy over Japanese exclusion, n, 800. 
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Canning, Stratfoi 
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Capo d'Istria, Ooi 
Harris's correep 

Carlisle, Earl of, c 
I. 85. 

Carlisle, John G., 
daims, II. 848. 

Carmichael, WilUa 
Madrid, I, 111 
169; returns ho 

Carolinas, Spanish 

Cwo}iii»^ ease of, \ 

Carr, Clark E., Ml 

fotiates for pur 
ndies, IL 68. 
Carransa, venusti 
tionist. See Me 
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OatEtn^a the Qrut, adopti FradailGk'i 
^Dcipl* in Armad NantralltT, I, aS: 
aakad for troopa to i«ne la Amoiea. 
fil; wtliot axeuaa to Owna III. SS; 
honilo to Amaiiea and frlasdlf to Oreat 
BrlMin. Sfl. 

Oatlln. 0«arc«v rooaaa Intaraal In Orafon, 

Cann^ah, Lord F., armpathiua with 

Anarica, I. SB. 
Oanlannlal Eipodtlon. II. 119. 
OeDtral Amarlea, traatiaa of DaaM, ate. 

II, 845: aiclndad from l&M Bafua 

OongTcaa, SSS. So* lathmlan Trault, 

Coata mca. Onatamala, Hondaraa. 

Nlearazna and SalTador. 
Corml) claim igalnat Oolombia. II. IBBl 

arbltratad by D. 8.. IBfl ; KWftrd pn- 

taatad by Colombia. 18S. 
Chamben, WUllam L., Chlaf Juttiea of 

SiDoa, II. 15S. 
Obarlea II, betraj* eoloBial Inlaraata. I. 

14, lb. 
Oharlai III at Bpaln, diilnuta Fraooa 

and daaira* peace. I. 8S; Mlar from 

llaria Tliareaa. 138. 
Oharlelan. Rlebard, Britlah oonnil In 

Hawaii, make* tronbla for Amerioana, 

I, EOS. 
Charlton. JiAn, Oanadlan olalnu com' 

ralHlonar, II. lOB. 
Ohatflald. Britiah anTO 

-i-a Tlfra Iiland, I. _ . . _ . - 

442; anraulTa poUey a. 
44: latiipial In Ooata 
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J. &, Ml; Opium «_. 

door" am wenred, «a4: 

made, 46S, 468: laniatlnactaorT nacn- 
tiationa, 4T1; rorlaion dTnaDdai. 472: 
Amerlsas Intaraat [o Tai-piu rvbal- 
iion. 47B; naw treat? Bada, 475; 
"Blood la thiekar than vunr.'- aTK- 
nllBea 



311; Tannc'li Tamen eraatad, 

Anaon Bnjilnfama aa AnMrican n 

tar, 311; policy of ooopcration. 311; 
IriandlT attitnda toward U. a, 31S; 
Burlintama aa Ohincaa miaietar to C. 
'8., 314; BnrUnxama'a Bvaty. 314; 
aoti-forelzn riota, 31S; Mndantn aani 
to U. 8. tor adaeation, 3le; t^ntiint 
of micration to V. B., 310; U Am 
welcomed and eneoora-ed. 317: op- 
poaad b]> labor nnion^ 317; politieal 
adUtlon in Callfomia. 318: lionoa'i 
ln*e*tl(atlon eonunitlae. 318; raanie- 
tlon GiH paoed by Ooncraa but 
Tatoed, 318; naw treat; mada. SIR; 
Chlueea eiehided from eitlaanahip, 
2110; Bock Sprlnfi and othar maa- 
aaerea. 331; Qtmij axdoalon act, 331: 
chances of policy ta tfalr^ Taara, 333 ; 
Chlno-Japanaaa war and Ita raanJa, 
338; eoDtroTarty orar Korea. 331; 
Enropean anreaalona, 381: Garmany'i 
"holy w»r7^ 381; aaUnre of Kiao- 
ehao, SBl; Rsulas and BrItUh aai- 
(nrca, 3B3; Hay'a "open door" policy, 
38B ; Boxer rebelUon, SBfl : ai« of ttv 
laiatlona, 380: reUA expedition, 387; 
oaptare of Faklnc, 388; AaMrieaa 
laaderalilp tn both diplomatle and miU- 
ur^ action, 38B; Bar** deeUntion of 
poiley. 3SS; necottatlona with Ohioee* 
(oramment, SSIi; pnaUhraent of orimi- 
nall, 390 ; damanda of the power* (or 
IndnanHlae, 301 ; Indamnlty partlr ra- 
fnnded by n. B., 293; eraeoalion of 
FeUni by aUied trvopa, 383; Baatfaa 
Intrlfae* la Uaaeharia. 383; n. S. 
protaeta, 383; eon tro rera y orar Van' 
ehnrlan treaty porta, 304; Chlneae 
nantralltr la KiueitJapanaaa war, SOS ; 
American Interaala imperiled after 
Bano-Japeneaa war, 380: Knox** pro- 
poaal eonoamin; Uanohnnan ^'^ — ^'~ 
2ST: rerointloa and eonatltn 
lepahlio eauhllahed, 308; n 
OTar torelcn loani, ST' 
nlied by D. 8., 30: 
opinm traflfl, 380. 

Ohoate. Joaeph Hodcaa, i . 

Oreal BHtaln, II, 897; dalt^ate t« 
acoond Harna Oonrreaa, 873; charac- 
tarlaaa reaotta of OoBareH, 874. 

Oho-ahln forte attaoked, 1, 49S. 

Chnrch and State, aaparatlan of. I. ISS. 

Oltltenihip, ChlaeM excluded from, II. 
330. Sit NetnraUaatlan. 

CItII War. eondltlon ol D. B. and world 
at onttreak of. 11. 8 ; raeornltlon of 
beUliarenc' *~ ' — •— "■ 
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Fimnoe, Great Britain, lAtarrentioii, 
Kediatioii, ate. 

daima, coUaetion of. Sae Dabti. 

Olarandoxk, Lord, mambar of San Juan 
arbitration tribunal. I, 427; nagotia- 
tiona OTar dayton-Bnlwar traaty. 448; 
on dimiaaal of Crampton, 684; John- 
8on*Clarandon conTantlon, II, 806. 

Olarka, Oaorge Bogara, aecapti oommia- 
aion from OanaL I* 197. 

Clay, Oaaaina M^ Minister to Bnaiia, II, 
48. 

OlaY. Henry, laadarship in Oongreaa, I, 
279; for eonqueat of Oanada, 281; 
peace oommisaionar, 286; opposition to 
J. Q. Adams, 812; adToeataa recogni- 
tion of Sonth American independence, 
826; bostila to Monroe and Adams, 
826; Secretary of Bute, 867; on Oon- 
gross of Panama, 860; aaks Colombia 
and Mexico not to Stfse Caba, 868; 
refuses alliance with Brasil, 864; de- 
mands possession of Texas, 878; non- 
committal on annexation, 891. 

Clayton-Bnhrer Treaty, negotiated. I, 
440; ratified, 448; disagreement OTor 
meaning, 448; taken up by Webster, 
446; Bnchanan-Olarendon controTorsy 
orer. 448; abrogation recommended by 
Bncnanan. 468; bar to canal, II, 809: 
Blaine seeks abrogation, 810: annullad 
by Hay-Pauncafote treaty, 814; text. 



Olayton, John M.. Secretary of State, on 
isthmian transit, I, 486; negotiauons 
with Micaragna, 486; se ek s treaty with 
Great BriUin, 488; ignores Abbott 
Lawrence's report, 489; trapped br 
Palmerston, 440; negotiations with 
Bnlwer, 440; makea treaty with 
Hawaii, 617; sends agent to obaerre 
Anstro-Hnngarian war, 627. 

OloTcland, Grover, Preeident of U. S., 
opposes purchase of Danish West In- 
dlea. I, 68: dismissal of British minis- 
ter, 94; policy in fisheries controTersr, 
99; Tigorous policy in Venesuela, 109; 
reasserts Monroe Doctrine, 110; urges, 
and Congress authorises, interyentton, 
111; comments on his course, 118; 
policy in Samoa, 146; condemns Amer- 
ican course, 154; rererseo Harrison's 
Hawaiian policy, 172: kills annexation 
treaty, 174; remlta whole case to Con- 
gress, 178; asked to arbitrate between 
uoeta Bica and Nicaragua, 187: arbi- 
tratea between Argentina and Brasil, 
188; sanctions anti-Chinese bill, 222; 
friendly policy toward Japan, 226; 
toward Cuban insuraents, 240; tenders 
good ofUces to Spain in Cuba, 241; 
message on Cuban affaire, 244; re- 
rersal of American Isthmian canal 
policy, 811. 

Clinton. DeWltt, interested in Nicaragua 
canal scheme, I, 481. 

Clinton, GoTomor, seises one of Genet's 
privateers, I, 179. 

Oockbum, Sir Alexander, member of 
Genera Tribunal, II, 84; declinea to 
aign award, 89. 

Collier, Sir Bobart, on Confederate eruia- 
era, IL 24. 

OoDina, Sir Bichard, Veneauela boundary 
arbitrator, 11, 118. 

Colombia, reeognition of, I, 867; inyltei 



U. S. to Panama Congress, 869; plans 
to seise Cuba, 868; treaty of 1846, 
482; declinea to leaae ialands. II, 78; 
arbitration of claims, 190 ; Mowtiio eaae, 
190; Panama canal negotiationa, 816; 
German intrigues, 816; designs against 
French company, 817; insurrection at 
Panama. 817; Hay-Herran treaty re- 
jected, 819; Panama rerohition, 819: 
aubaequent negotiationa, 828; text of 
treaty of 1846, 448. 

Coloniee. Thirteen, of Britiah origin, I, 5; 
growth of, 16; assist Great Britain in 
wars, 17, 18, 22 ; American rather than 
British. 26 ; demand for equal rights 
with England, 26; general league 
formed, 80; autonmnoua system pro- 
posed, 81; deny royal prerogatiTO, 88; 
proposed federation with other ooun- 
triea. 60. 

Columbia BlTcr, discorery of, I, 404; 
rival claims to, 407. 

Columbian World's Fair, II, 188. 

Oolumbua, Bartholomew, seeks English 
patronage, I. 6. 

Commerce, Colonial, repressed by Great 
Britain. I, 26, 87; suspension of be- 
tween Colonies and Great Britoin. 47; 
British oppressions of. 187; embargo 
Proposed. 190; French aggressions, 
196; Jefferson's non-importauon policy, 
268; oppressed by Great Britoin and 
IVance, 26}; in Baltic, 271; Bussian 
treaty concerning. 278; French sei- 
sures. 278; disabtUties left by nVeaty 
2t Ghent. 296; with South America, 
824; with Britiah West Indies, 364] 
878. 

Committee of Correspondence formed, I 
89; by Congress. 47; engaged in 
foreign negotiations, 62. 

Commonwealth, colonial policy of, I, 11. 

Concha, Jos< V., Colombian minister, ne- 
gotiatea for canal treaty, II. 816. 

Confederation, weaknees of in foreign 
affairs, I, 186, 146. 

Confederate Commissioners, received in 
Great Britain, II, 9; Seward's protest 
against, 10; vainly seek reception of 
privateers in British ports, 11. See 
SlidelL 

Confederate Cruisers, built in British 
yards. II, 28; in France, 27; arbitral 
award for damagee, 88. See Alabama, 
AUxandra, Flofida» Shenandoah, 

Confederate Ironclads, EngUsh-bnilt. n, 
26; stopped by Russell, 26; built in 
France, 27; stopped by BigeloVa 
strategy, 27. 

Confederate States, recognised as bel- 
licerent, II, 8; British negotiations 
with, 9; recognition of independence 
considered, 17 ; vessels received in Rus- 
sia, 22; cotton loan in Europe, 26; 
Gladstone's reported subscription, 86; 
failure of final effort for recognition of 
independence, 41. 

Oonger, E. H., Minister to China, in 
Boxer troublee, II, 286; dealings with 
Russia in Manchuria, 294. 

Con gress , of the U. S.: Functions in 
foreign affairs, I, 149; first neutrality 
act, 176; embargo act, 190; relations 
of the two Houses to treatiee, 194; 
special session on French affaire. 209: 
oaDs for *'X Y Z correspondenoe,'* 
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a US: ooa*idan Britkli itmtuuim, 
; dsdUH wu, aao; mbtM ^'it- 

OTV norldk, SM; powv to roimiiie* 
MRitUT, Sia; MtlMd* (BWird Booth 



BGB; kttitBda ti 

B8S; uuwxM T«ui bj Joint iwhii- 
tl<», »M; kttidid* toward Onc«D. 
41B; utkoriioi atruuien at Oragon 
tTMtr, •afi; noiM tor toImIobi with 
Jopu, 481: InTltw KobbUi to Amor- 
Is*, 639 1 ratDMi ■nsoxailoB of Doalnl- 
oas BopnbllB, II, 09; >uarW ODTn- 
•IcntT onr B«riB| Bw, 101: rafoMi 
to W toi lUanl Hliona <rf lulan, 
104 1 npporu ClaToUnd'i VaDMnelan 

KUsT 111 ; Hoki ibncstloB of KbhIu 
•■7, 138; utl-Chin*u Isflilmllaa. 
31B; Btlitiida towicd Spun in Cnlw, 
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in treat}, SWrminul to 
rillTo alaTaa. 860; madia- 



Weet Indies, 884; Oraio 
east boondarj n — ■■--'^- 
Ster-Ashhnrton t.. 

surrender rafillTa , , 

tlon between D. 8. and Franca, » 

clalma to Orefon, AQ^ nefoliatl 

OTar Bnsalan Amartea, 418; Oreton 
traatT, jUfe ^"^ '"V, 'T*!?!-^""' 

Ooaet. iaa; snresL 

Balwe^^TraatT, 444; ooneasalons In 
Hondnras, 4^: ViMj with Central 
"-* 455; aagresslon. In 
iToWal, fl]^- proposes 



I 87B; 



and on Hoaqnlto 



Hondnras, 4M: 
Amariean Bdtaa, 
Hawaii, filflj dlsa _^ 

tripartlte^vteclorste InCoba, 540; 
teheries dlspnte renewed, B46; reel- 
proclt; treatT made, 647; aeoapta 
American declaration eoncemlni: right 
of search. 549; sitltada toward seces- 
sion of Oonlederste Stales, II, ^ 
recopiltion ol Confaderate belllcer- 
aney, ^ n spoliations with OoDledaraer 
and exclusion of D. 8. from Declara- 



tion. 10; I 
ports ana wi 



i*C 



Uriff U,; dlstresa 
' ide, ^ ; srm- 



pathi witb U. 8., 15; ■ 

ment after Bull KSn, 1.. , 

U; bulldini gl OoDfAnrate cruisers, 
33; Intanenllon or mediation eon- 
slderod, 38, 81; Emanclpstlon Proola- 
matlon mlsandentood, 38: great popu- 
lar demon stratlone in ffior of D. 8., 
« feeling toward tJ. S. after war, 
Fenlanlsm. 75; protocol for settle- 
ment of American claims, 78; Johnson- 
Clarsndon treat; defeated, 70; Joint 
High Commission constltuled, 81 (see 
Genera Arbitration} ; Irish sglUlloa 
in D. B., 98; Yorktown eanlenar;, OB; 
8aekvllle-Wa*t aplaode, 94; negotia- 
tions over Canaoa, 95 ; tha 6sheries 
again, OA: Baring Baa controTarsy, 
100; claims and indemnillea for tllefal 
selHrea, Utf; eommlssiou to aettle all 
controTereleB between U. 8. and 
Canada, 106: Alaska bounder; dis- 
pute, 106; Venesuela diipute, 107: 
teaeral arbUratlon treaty alfnsd Wt 
not ratified, 114; Vlctoriao jubllae, 
116; compUeattEDB in Samoa, 187 et^ 



fRHioni Id Chini. 383; ■-Upon Door" 

r slier, 3S5: Atneriean poUcT ■eosptad. 
es; IithraliD Cuftl naiptisUoni, M^ 
(t ««. <KS Iithmiin TnoaK); M 
tlcment Dl a>DtroTsnT,S3T : Iba flah- 
■rial, ja^ work of wliitaUw Raid, 
827; nfnaaea to Hapia Iribnual, S2fi; 
Baal award, sai; eammariiil aample*. 
883; two-caot poltaca. 883; hanon to 
Whllalaw Raid, 83S: ccntnrr of peaea, 
S84: Makini parmaneot aibltratlcB 
Irealf. 858; text at tnalr of Ohant. 
434; treatr af 1T88, 43r: traatj of 
181B, 439; ClaTUm-Balwer treatr. 
444; Haj-PaancafoU tnatr, 44T. 

Qr««ii. John, eaptalo of flnt Amarfcan 
■hip Id Olifna. I 458. 

Qreaobasm, Amarlcan coaml to fiuaoa, 
II. 146. 

Oran. DaTld 1^^ Oommlarioner te Hawaii, 
I. S31 : Mcka vmaialiOD, S31. 

GranTllle. Qeorfa, introdacai Stamp act, 

On'oTllla, Lord, uakct treatr with Jaj, 

I. ISl. 

Orainills. Thomaa, paMe commladoDaTi I, 

lis. 
Qnaham, Wsllar Q., Bacretar)' of Stela, 

necotllUoDa for faring Sai Htdamant, 

II, 104; oppoiaa Hawaiian annaiatloo, 
173; parilatant animailtr toward Ha- 
waii, 118; attltade toward Japan in 



da Oraj and Rlpon. Earl, mambnr ui 
Joint HIah Oommiialin, II, 81. 

ereTtawD, Britlih poaaeailoa of, I, 487; 
hoillUtiaa at, 444; NortKm LigU af- 
fraj, 447; bombardmant b; U. B. m- 
mI, 448. 

Qnano lalandt annautlon of, and relin- 

Slihmant. 11. 74. 
aa, Pranch ambauador to Oraat Brit- 
ain, on Amarieao affsln, I. B5. 
Qommara, Samnel R.. Hlnlaler to Mo- 
rocco and del eta t« to Aliedraa contar- 
once, II, B75. 
Qnnninic, British minUter to Bnaaia, na- 

SllatloDi for troopa, I, G8; dalnded bf 
.Iherina and Panln, &4. 
OamoT. Buaietl, membrr of British Amar- 
lcan Olaima Oommluioa, II. SO. 



.InUinad 
Calfed' by Ciar, 



. Timothy, Hawaiian anroj to 
u, □., I, 507; account o[ profreia of 
Hawaii, fiOT. 

Habeai Oorpm writ, laipeniloD of '-' 
langad br Qmt Britain bnt m ' ~ 
by U, S, in Ciyil War, II, 13. 

Haana CiinET«», First: Called 
n. S57; terma of InTllatii 
afanda, 868: American dslentea and 
Instmclinns, aSS; opeoinc ofieKlona, 
861: effective participation of Amerl 
can delegatss, 803; intemitlonat triba 
nat of arbitration aatebllihed, BS3: re 
aarratorr deelaralion by Amaricaii 
■ipiers of treaty, SS8; varioaa act*, 



Buna, The. iDtareatlOBBl Trflnnml of 
irbltr«iloa: "Ptosa" toad. II. S02: 
North Atlantic Piiheriei diapnte, »i»: 
■nneitad in Haj^s inatrmctiona to dala- 
■ntoi to flnt Hane Conrroa^ Sttl : ea- 
tebUahod (hTOnch Amarlcan InAoeooet, 
883; caaea anbultled by D. 8. and 
other powara, 8M. 

Haiti, iaaaa and propoaod ovssioai of 8l 
Nlcholaa harbor, fi, 78. 

Hala, Chandler, ... 



iHatloi 



at aeoond HapM 



Barard, PrealdeBt's per- 

•onal Bfent in Itealoo, II, S8T. S89. 
HaUfai, Sari of. avll eofanlal admiBiatra- 

tiOB. I. IB. 
HalL w. B„ on e^rly Amerieui ataBdard 

of InlamalloDal ethica ' <>>o 
Hamburg oTortnraa fron 

tr»de,T. 186. 
Hamllloa, Aloiandar. oontrlbntiona to 

"The federalist" on foralsn nUIiona. 

. ,._.._. _.._._ (or^gn sSaira, 



laliona, IBS: aaaleU In •atefaUahini 
policy of neutrality, 176; esntroveriT 
with Jeffaraoo orar neDtrality. 177; at- 
tached by mob for defeodini Jay'a 
tnaty, 193; mpporte Adame'i Deae* 
poller. SIS: oalla (or "X Y B"^eor 
raapondanee. 314; on nsTlration of 
Hlsiliaippl. 383; on aibftratlDn, Q, 

Hammond, George, flnt British ml&iat«r 
to Amarlea. I. 188; eaosei BaDdoIpk'a 
resisoslion. 198. 

" .«-,,,_ Q^^ oonanl-fonarml in Uai- 



Harlan, John H, Banns Baa arbltiBlor. 



, ....att, conanl to RaaaU, I, 388; 

Rsssla'a retnaal to recelTa htm. 297: 
hia TlRoroua dlplomaoy, 997; re«aiT*d 



inally raeelTed by 



^e "se&wl 



11, 6S: Bering Sea policy, 101; m>B' 
arer of VenesnelaD bonndary arbitra- 
tion, 118; lubmila Hawaiian annair 



BaMmori oontroTerty with OUIa. 198L 
Hartford OonTenUan. I. 383. 
Hartley, David, tribute to loyally ol 

colonist^ I, 34; peaco o wnmlnin aat 



UD indauendencB dsnreutsd far fniir> 



HDnfMT, Americiui iDtveit la dniiDa 
T«Tolt ■(■Init ADitrl«,_I, SM; (p«l*l 



iKHiaBATiDir, tivm Enrapc, I, G3B; at- 
fecU ol 536: IcslilktIaD kr>l"t 
puDDcr. II, 124: tipnUioa of unde- 
•Irkble*. 134; Chineu, 310. (9m 

Innrlml Federmtlon, pnpoisd In ITflG, I, 
BS; oppoisd br Bamnel Adun^ SS, 

ImpniBnent of Buniaii. I. 356; csUH dl 
nt, 3T7; Ifnond in tnstr ol paaoa, 



464; sisctad from. 
465; Id IUIt for 
dert, II, 183; Ini 



Indapandeni 

^jUii' 



I. 83 
Adaml S3: pa 

40: acdoD of ^irf ntr Hou'ie" o("Bnr- 

naaea, bald In aberanea by Contlaen- 

tal Oongieii, 4G: UaMachnHlU and 

Tirrlnla tha Isidera. 46: not Bikad In 

JaT^i addTHa. 4T: comDiUtee on inde- 

pandanee appointed, 63 ; Arat aelaal 

deelaratlon propoieJ br Jobn Adama, amjoaan •anna »»ir. at*: mw 

BS; appolntmenl of commlttM to draft of Ooncraai on nnal tolla, 925; Brlti 

McUntloa, SB; JetteiiOD'a draft protoat, 83S; olf«nalT« and Dnjut a 



INDEX 



npeftled, 826; text of treaty with Co- 
lombia, 448; Olayton-Biilwer treaty, 
444; Diokinioii-Ayoii treaty,446; Hay- 
Paoncefote treaty, 447; May-Bnnan 
Varilla treaty, 448. 

Itaiuba, Baron, member of GenoTa Trib- 
unal, II. 84. 

Italy, declinei to reoeiTo Keiley ai min- 
ister, II, 122; oontroTony orer New 
Orleani maiiacre, 181; indemnity 
paid, 182; mnrdera in Oolorado, 182; 
In Loniiiana, 188. 

Itata, Blaine'a iUegal aeisnre o^ II. 196. 
See Chile. 



JA0X80K, Andrew: Sngseati leiznre of 
Eaat Florida, I, 807 ; letter to Monroe 
throof h Bhea, 808 ; inraiion of Florida^ 
809; Ambriater and Arbuthnot put to 
death, 809; ai Preiident, rapporti 
Preble' ■ protest acainst Northeaitem 
Boundary award, 866; radical chance 
in conduct of foreign relations, 870; 
partiianihip injected into diplomacy, 
870; **a clean sweep," 871; foreign 
relations affected by social scandal at 
Washington, 871; improTed commer- 
cial relations with Great Britain, 872 ; 
fulsome truckling to Oreat Britain, 
872; negotiations with France, 878; 
alternate flattering and threatening, 
878; settlement of rarious interna- 
tional problems, 876; attitude toward 
Texas, 878; declined ministry to Mex- 
ico, 879; farors Texan annexation, 
881: aids Texas against Mexico, 888; 
shirks responsibility of Texan recogni- 
tion and throws it upon Congres^ 888 ; 
reoommends reprisals against Mexico, 
888; urges ratification of Texan an- 
nexation treaty, 891; interest in Isth- 
mian transit, 481; letter from Sultan 
of Muscat, 461; makes amends for 
wrong to Hawaii, 504. 

Jackson. F. J., British minister, offen- 
siyeness of, I, 267. 

Jackson, Jonathan, John Adams's letter 
to, I, 124. 

James I, eril conduct toward Virginia, I, 
7; annuls Virginia charter, 8. 

Japan : First American intercourse with, 
1. 479; first attempt to establish rela- 
tions, 479; Olyphant's MorrUon expe- 
dition, 480: Cooper's visit, 481; Bid- 
die's exnedition, 481; Glynn's strenu* 
ous eonauct, 482; Fillmore and Web- 
ster send Perrv, 488; Perry's arrlTal 
at Yeddo, 484; reception on shore. 
487; end of first yisit, 488; second 
Tisit, 489; treaty made, 490; Harris 
sent as consul-general, 491; reception 
by the Shogon, 492; new treaty made, 
498; first Japanese mission to U. 8., 
498; Pruyn's mission, 494; attack 
upon Cho-shiu forts, 495; reception of 
Prnyn by Mikado, 496; religious free- 
dom secured. 496; controversy in Ha- 
waii, II, 171; controversy over Ha- 
waiian annexation, 188; treaty revi- 
sion soughV 224; distinguished mis- 
sion to U. S., 224; Era of Enlighten- 
ment, 225 ; tariff revision treaty made, 
but contingent upon European action, 
226; American championship of Japa- 
nese rights, 226; extradition treaty, 



226; Chinese n 
European oppi 
tariff revision 
Japanese war, 
Portsmouth, 2 
tion aminst J 
800; efforts a 
802 : friendly 
U. 8., 802; B 
hostile legislai 
President Wils 
nese protest, 8( 
sode, 851 ; ad 
Hague tribunal 

Jarves, James Ji 
missioner to 
treaty, 517. 

Jaurett, A. F., e3 
II, 848. 

Jay, John: Men 
gross, drafts It 
Britain, I, 47: 
gross, 50; deni 
51; at head c 
spondence, 62; 
member of c< 
peace, 105 ; o] 
nental Congrei 
minister to Spa 
intrigues, IIC 
Spain, 111; o< 
minister, 112; 
of Congress, 11 
bv Spain, 11! 
Bianca, leaves 
embarrassed b 
114 ; appointe 
119; objects 
commission, 12 
France in obf 
121; discusses 
Aranda, 122; 
structions of 
without approv 
ported by nis 
ations with Oi 
treaty enforce: 
Constitution, 1 
FBdfoUH, 14 
power, 148; fi 
of SUte, 155; 
159 ; ennnciati 
nition of govei 
ity, 172; epoct 
on neutrality i 
duties, 180; 
controversy wi 
to make treat 
190; terms of 
denunciations, 
tion, II, 854. 

Jefferson, Thomi 
29; drafts Coi 
work in drafti: 
pendence, 68; 
on committee, 
commissioner I 
oommissioned 
first Secretary 
ington's dislik 
was chosen, IJ 
trust of Great 
tion of French 
for frequent i 
158; his inten 




eaDdael tor toralfn uMnoBra*, 163 ; 
on ral*clloD ol DiuoiwpttbU nlnliUn, 
laai Initnatiani to Pknekuor on mfai- 
litwUI condnot, 1(M; natotUMi Ma- 
nlu eonvsiitiiiii witb Fnnca, 1ST; on 
r*oofnillon at nair nTeTiUBSoU, ITli 
on n«tnli(7, IT61 eontnTtnj with 
Hamilton onr nantnlltr, 117; triM to 
nilnin G«n*t. 119; dnpad bj Q*nat 
tnUteUSoH* euat 183; nilanioOo*, 



Jmuai. B«nlto. Praddsnt of Heiico and 
BprcMntmllT* ot Kins 



JnddTOaonni F 

of Hknll, I, SIO, I 



IBS; report on foralfn coaunaroa. 18B; 
toTaihadoira Uonna Doelilne, t>B: 
Adsma'a eholea for mlnlatar to Fnnea, 
303; oppoaaa Aduni'a Fnnch polleT. 
314; Praddanl gf U. B^ 335; hia pol- 
ier. 23S; on naTlfStlon of lllaalaalppl, 

- "--ch acqaialtlon of J —•-• 

anltrln cHala, 34 



Sae Hawaii. 

John A^ Oanadinn clalnia c 
mat, II, 105; rectpiHitr 1 



ernical attitnde tam 
Onat BriUin. ISO. 



with Franea. 2**; Ifnor 

,_. ._ _ " >flai.n» 

lorchaaa, 343; on Ijonliiana banadmrT, 
- — - asS; 



contampl 

aln and ■, -. 

Bpanlah piotaat afalnit Lonl 

Sorchaaa, 343; on Ijonliiana boa" 
BS; poller toward Florida, 
chanfad attltada toward Xnropa, aoii 
non -Importation pallor. 3SB; rajaiita 
Honroa'i and Pineknar'a troatr wltk 
Oraat Sritain, asB; Dorraapondenea 
with Alatander I, IS4; nncoUTantlonal 
mannara at Whlla Honaa, aeS ; end o( 
admlnialratlon. Sflfi; sipecta eonqnaat 
of Canada, 381; and annexation ot 
Oaba, 815; advlea to Uonroe on Bnit- 
Oannlna corraapondencsa. 840. 

Jaffilei, Koab Vanaitialin clalma eom- 
mlailonar, It, 3DS. 

Jatta, Sir Lonii, Alaaka bonnduy arbi- 
trator, n, 107. 

Jawell, Uarihall, MlnJalai to Bnaila, II, 
13S. 

Jew*, dlaerlnlnatlon 

" "1; Inereaalni . 

I; oppraialon In Bnmanla, 133. 

vunnuu. Aleiandar 8, Orajon commia- 
alonar, I, 423. 

Johnaon, Andrew, Praaldent of D. 8„ 
Tlsotooi poUej toward Fnnea Id Hai- 
Ico, II. M ; adroeatei annautlon ot 
Domlnl(!an B^pnbllc, AG; oppoaed b/ 




far' 



.78. 



, Cara, nnaatlafactorj award In 

ParafoaTan eaaa, II 133. 

Jobnaon, BoTerdr, Mlnlatar to Qraat 
Britain, makei San Juan arbitration 
treaty. I. 437; II, 77; uakea protoeol 
on natataliiitlon and Alaboau elalma, 
7B. 

Joint High OonunlaalDn, tor aattlament ot 
Aufla -American elalma at end ol OItII 
Wu, II. 81 ; aaenda, S3 ; makei treaty 
of Waahlncton, BB. 

Jonea, Commander, adiea Ifontaray by 
mlaUke, I, BBS. 

Jonea, John C. U. S. commercial a^ent 



Enoi, Philander O. Baoretary of State, 
proteata a^nat Rnaaian aniimlona la 
Manchoria, II. 39T: pnpoaal eoncnn- 
Ins Maaehnrlan railways, 2ST; makea 
new treaty with Japan, S02. 

Eon^ Btat^ American partlelpatloa in 
creation of, II, 1S4. 

Eona, flnt Amarlean reUtloDa with, II, 
33V: affair of tha Onural «k«niH, 
380: AmarlOB tricked Into tn(it 
fool a errand, 381 ; forta itormed, 281 ; 
dlploQutlo relallona aatabllahcd, ESS; 
American protection aonfht In Chlna- 

Koiloff, Roaalan eaoanl at Philadelphia, 

arreatod for erime, I, iSS. 
Koamth, Lonia, Hnnnrlan leador. I. 

63T; Tltita U. 8. on Indutlon of Oan- 

creaa, 53B; ratuma to Evrope dlaap- 

polntad, S8I. 
Konta, iartln, oaaa ot, I, BSl. 



...J In Hawaii, I, 

treaty with Hawaii, nnfortnnately n 

tatlfled, SOB. 
Joaaph II at Anatria, wlahee Oreat Bri 

aln aneeeaa acalnat America, I, Tl 

effOrta for peace, 180. aiainai seum, .», .ui. 

iatim^ New York, antl-Bpaniili pmpa- Lalayatte: Tne friend t 



LcfUI XVt, TSj propoM* emqiMit of 
Ouiads bj U. 8. ioiTnatt, M; ehal- 
Unni Ksrt of Oarlidt, SS; pnnlihad 
bT Xonli XTI tor friandahlp to Amar- 
lea, aS; ■■rrisu ■■ Torktovn, 0B', 
nweond bj Moirli, ITO: T»lalr intu- 
etdea with Oiw tor D. 8„ r~~ 
-"--Bh. Oongw- -' • *•"■ 

iioiw''n,l«." 

owiio. Lord, iMks lathmlin otnal 

treitr, iX B14. 
LapUsa, Cmptkin, tnakaa Fraueb trMtr 

with HawaJi, I, GOfl. 
taanrona, BaurT, oomralaaloned to Tha 

Huna, Mptu-ad bj Brltlah, I, lOS: 

'btlla drawn apOD him b; Ooncreu 

whila in prlaan, 114; iin*b1« to aerra 

Mpa*ea aonuBluiaiiar, llfi. 
LinrfcT, Sir WlUiid, Oanadim aUnw 

eommiMlonar, IL lOS. 
I^wrsDH, Abbott, Ulnlitar (o QnM 

Britain, lathmlan natottattOBb with 

PalmaraloD, I, 488. 
Ijouj, Oommodon, atop* Oennau bom- 

bardmeat at Sadraa, IL 150. 
lite, Arthur, anvoy to Franoa, I, TB; 

qnarrela with Deaoa >Bd Franklin, 80; 

not rwelTsd b? Prnul*, 94 j ndnlitor 

IiH, Fltahnsh, BOnaot at HaTiuk, raporta 
on Oubkn war, II, 343 ; roqnaata aoad- 
tnx ot w>rUilp to HaTaca, 348; ra- 
qaaata dala^ In totion. 258. 

Li«a, B. H« on oommllUa on Indapond- 
enca, I. 63; moia* tor Daelaratlon of 
Indopandanc*. 8fl; whjr ho waa omitted 
from flomjnlttaa to draft DoeUrktloB, 
64. 

I<M. WiUUm, at Barlln and In Holland, 
I, 110; not reoeWid bf Aaitria, ISO. 

IiOfara. Hurh S„ atataa Amaricsan poUoI 
toward Hawaii, I, SIS. 

Iiahmnnn, Praderiok W- Haxioan madl- 
•tion eommlaaioner, 11, 843. 

LMpold, Piioea, tella Dr. Bitot of QuMn 
Vlfltorla'a Bctian Btalnlt war with 
n. 8., n, 43. 

Lawla and Clark aipodltlon, I, 344. 368. 
40S. 

Iiawia, Sir Qaorra, oppoaoi SUdatona'a 
anti-American pollcj, II. 46. 

Ubol, declared to be a national crime. I. 
330. 

Ubaria, founded bj Amarlean Oolonlaa- 
tlon Boeiatr, n, IBS; aared bj U. 8. 
from (poUatlon, IBS. 

LlUnokalaal, Oneen. Boa HawaiL 

Iiineoln, Abraham, Prealdent ot U. 8- 
n, 6: tappreuea Beward'a pnjpoul 
for Enropean war, T; proclamation 
oiainat prfntearlns, T: utlafaotlon 
with atlitnde of Boiope, 11; anapenda 
writ ot babaaa oorptu, 13; doabti iB' 
(alltT ot aelinm of Oonfadarate com- 
mliaionera on TranC, 13; attitude to- 
ward wttlement of Trtnl eplaode, 31; 
dlatate* refnial of French mediation 
In OiTll War, 88; nefatlatlona with 

UDdTTohn, ient oa fotlle errand to Hax- 
ieo aa PrealdeBt WliioD'a portonal 
repreaentaliTe^ II, 888. 

Ueonm, Oolonal Emaraon H, killed in 
Bazar war, II, 28T. 



■loner. It, 304. 
Uttia Sarah, caaa of, I, ).,. 
UTenwol, Lord, on War of 1813, I, St 
UTlDSitan. Edward, Becretarr of Btai 

L S71 ; nlniater to France, 874 
LlTinvBton, Robert B. 

draft Deelaratioa a 



98; Lvieme'a boaat eonwrninf him, 
106; letter of rabnke to peaee oommle- 
donere, 130; minleter to France, 336; 
necotlationa tor Lonldana, 348; wltli 
Talleyrand and Harbol^a47. 

Lodse, Senator Henry Oabot, Alaaka 
boondaiT commlaiioDer, II, lOT; reao- 
Intlon extending Uonroe Dootrlna, 
853. 

Lonn, O. A.. Mlaliter to Ohila, aitltra- 
tor^tween Ohile and Pern, 11, 18S. 

Lofan, Dr, aalf-eonatitnted envoy to 
Franoe, I, aiS: Interrlew with Tallej- 
land, SIS; act ot Ooncieu proToked 
by hla performance, 310. 

Lopei, Maralaao, Oaboa fllibmter, I, S8T. 

Lornlna, Sir Lambton, atopa maaiaera 
of Americana In Onba, H. ^1. 

Lolhron Q. T. N., Uinletar to Boaaia, II, 

Lonia XTV, ehecked In Treaty of Bya- 
wtck. I, 18; eeeka to abeorb Spain. 16; 
defeated In Treaty ot UtrwOit, IT. 

Lonla XT, diaclalma haatilltT to bilan^ 
L 31. 

Louie ZTL aneceedi to thn)B& I, 84; 
nnaympathetic toward America, es; 
plana to deceive Amerlc^ 86; srefera 
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